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THE GREAT CIVIL WAR. 


CHAPTER LVI. 

THE FLIGHT TO CARISBROOKE. 

The ground on which Cromwell had taken his stand had for 
some time been giving way beneath his feet. On October 22, 
1647. Scottish commissioners, Loudoun, Lauderdale, 

rS^Scottish Lanark, visited Charles at Hampton Court. They 
commis- , had previously given him a verbal assurance that, 

sioners with r j o * 

the King. if he would in other respects satisfy them about 
religion, the Covenant would not be pressed against him ; ^ 
and they now declared in writing that Scotland was prepared 
Oct. *3. 1^0 assist him in the recovery of his throne. Not 

SSieTw afterwards they reappeared at Hampton Court 

escape. ^ith a suite of fifty horsemen, and urged Charles 
to make his escape under their escort. Charles answered that 
he had given his word of honour not to escape, and that ‘ till 
he had freed himself of that, he would die rather than break 
his faith.^2 

Charles’s first attempt to free himself from his obligation 
had that character of indirectness which he dearly loved. 
Ashbum- Some time before, Ashbumham had engaged to 
dSiiThu Whalley that the King would not escape, giving 
paioie. Whalley to understand that the King’s word was 

pledged with his own. Ashbumham now, by Charles’s orders, 

^ The Scottish Commissioners to the King, Oct. 22, dar* St, F. ii. 
380 ; Grignon to Brienne, Nov. F. 0 . Transcripts, 

® Bui’mU V. 123. 

VOL. IV. 
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withdrew his parole, on the plea that ‘ the Court was so much 
Soottined that he feared there would be workings to get ’ the 
King ‘ away/ Though the words implied that it was merely 
Ashburnham’s parole which was withdrawn, Charles was 
capable of so interpreting them as to claim that he had 
recovered his own freedom of action as well.^ 

Though Whalley does not appear to have suspected 
Charles’s intention, Ashburnham’s words had been enough to 
Whalley render him suspicious, and he now posted his 
glows guards within the palace itself, a precaution which 

suspicious. hitherto taken. A few days later 

Charles complained that the sleep of the Princess Elizabeth, 
then on a visit to him, was disturbed by the soldiers, and 
asked that the guard might be removed. Whalley replied by 
Charles de. asking him to renew his parole. On his refusal to 
Whalley communicated the fact to Fairfax, 
parole. ^he news was the more startling, as the story of 
the Scottish offer to assist the King to escape had leaked 
out, and was being repeated in a most exaggerated form. 
Charles, it was said, bad actually fled with a thousand horse 
Oct I provided for him by the Scots.^ Accordingly, on 
The guards the 31st the guards at Hampton Court were 
strongly reinforced. Amongst the military Level- 
UonS^the lers exasperation giew to the highest pitch. Some 
Levellers, talked of Carrying the King to Ely, where the Scots 
would be unable to reach him.^ On the same day, a Sunday, 
the prayers of the congregation were asked in several of the 


’ Ashbumham indeed declared afterwaids (Ashburaham to Lentball, 
Nov. 26, E. 418, 4) that he told Whalley that he withdrew his parole on 
the King’s behalf. This, however, was by anticipation denied by Whalley 
{Message by Col. Whalley^ E. 419, 14). Whalley told the House of 
Commons, on Nov. 23, that his conversation with Ashbumham took 
place ^ about three weeks ago,’ i.e. about Oct. 23. If Whalley had really 
understood that the King’s parole was withdrawn, the more vigorous 
measures which were taken some days later would surely have been taken 
then. 

* Newsletter, Nov. Roman- Transcripts^ R.O, 
f Letter of Intelligence, Nov. 4, Cla?*endoit MSS. 2,640. 
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London churches ‘for the good success of the great design/ 
Nov. 1. On November i most of the King’s attendants, 
attendant Berkeley and Ashburnham among the number, were 
removed. ordered to leave Hampton Court ^ 

When the Army Council met again on November the 
effect of Charles’s refusal to renew his parole became at once 
Another manife&t. Cromwell opened the discussion by a 
'th^Armf motion ‘that every one might speak their ex- 
Councii. periences as the issue of what God had given in 
answer to their prayers,’ that is to say, to the prayers for 
Answers to Unity in the meeting of October 29. The answers 
ijrayer. given glibly eiiough. Captain Allen ^ said 

that his experience, and that of ‘divers other Godly people,’ 
was ‘ that the work that was before them was to take away 
the negative voice of the King and Lords.’ Captain Carter’s 
experience was ‘ that he found not any indication in his 
heart as formerly to pray for the King that God would make 
him yet a blessing to the kingdom.’ Commissary Cowling 
held that their liberties could only be recovered by the 
sword, as their ancestors had recovered theirs from the Danes 
and Normans, ‘when they were under such slavery that an 
Engli.shman was as hateful as an Irishman is now.’ 

Before long Cromwell thought it time to intervene. The 
King, he said, was King by contract Let him that was 
Cromwell without siii amongst them cast the first stone at him. 
iwtervenes. If they and the Parliament had been free from 
Faults on transgression towards the King, they might justly 
both sides, that he should be cut off as a transgressor, ‘ but, 

considering that we are in our own actions failing in many par- 
Pariia- ticulars, I think there is much necessity of pardoning 
mentat7 of transgrcssors.’ Cromwell then proceeded to ask 
be main- ^ how discipline was to be maintained if the army 
tamed. throw off the authority of the Parliament to 

which it owed its existence. “ Either,” he said, “ they are a 

* Ckr. Sl P. iL App. xli * Ciarke Papers^ i. 367-406. 

* Francis Allen, not Wilb'ara Allen, the Agitator, who, as Mr. Firth 
has shown, was probably identical with Ludlow's Adjutant-General Allen. 
Clarke Papers^ i 432, 
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Parliament or no Parliament. If they be no Parliament, 
they are nothing, and we are nothing likewise.” If they were 
a Parliament, it was the duty of the army to make its pro- 
posals to them. Before he could be of another opinion, he 
must see ^a visible presence of the people, either 
affections by Subscriptions or numbers ... for in the 
peJpfein- government of nations that which is to be looked 
dispensable. affections of the people.* Fonns of 

go^^ment government were of little account The people of 
account ael had been happy under many different govern- 

ments. If they were going to put to hazard their 
lives and fortune to obtain what they called freedom, they 
would bring the State to desolation. It was for Parliament 
to settle what the government was to be, though they might 
provide that Parliament should be fairly representative, and 
should not perpetuate itself. 

The army, it seems, according to Cromwell, might secure 
the existence of a Parliament which could really speak in the 
Cromwell’s name of the nation ; it must not dictate to Parlia- 
Snction^of 2. System which only approved itself to a few 
, the army. enthusiasts, who imagined that their opinions were 

the opinions of the nation. As to Rainsborough*s proposal 
to call the army to a rendezvous ^ that it might be asked to 
support the Agreement of ike People^ it was enough that Fair- 
fax had given no orders to that effect. “I must 
authority of confess,” Said Cromweii, ^‘that I have a commission 
to\e from the General, and I understand that I am to do 
respected, ^ couform to him according to the 

rules and discipline of war . . , and therefore 1 conceive it 
is not in the power of any particular men, or any particular 
man in the army, to call a rendezvous of a troop, or regiment, 
or [in the] least to disoblige the army from the commands 
of the General.” Throwing off authority would be 
authonty, their destnictioH. It was said amongst the Royalists 
moS * that if rope enough were given to the soldiers they 
doubtful. ^ould hang themselves. “Therefore,” concluded 
Cromwell, “I shall move what we shall centre upon. If it 
‘ See vol. iii p. 390. 
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have but the face of authority, if it be but a hare swimming 
over the Thames, I ^ will take hold of it rather than let 
It go.” 

In his strong sense of the danger of anarchy, Cromwell 
had passed lightly over the immediate difficulty, the abhor- 
rence with which the King regarded any terms likely to be 
proposed to him, Cromwell, in short, was large minded 
rather than constructive, and he was forced to listen to lan- 
guage which he deprecated from men who fixed their eyes 
more intently than he did upon one particular aspect of the 
jubbes problem. Lieutenant-Colonel Jubbes put the 
House may ® Searching question, whether it would not be neces- 
bepui:ged; gary to purge Parliament of its peccant members ; 
a purged Parliament being far more likely than the present 
and a deck- ouQ to satisfy the just desires of the army, and to 
KingV^ ' declare the King guilty of all the bloodshed, vast 
obuined expense of treasure, and ruin that hath been 
from It. occasioned by all the wars both of England and 
Ireland.' Jubbes inconsequently added that when the King 
had thus been declared guilty, they might ‘receive him as 
King again for avoiding of further wars.' Others were present 
who w’ere likely to push his reasoning to a more logical con- 
clusion. 

The fanatical element was never absent from the Army 
Council, and this time it was represented by Goffe. Their 

SSres 

that heaven whomsoever revealed, and it was clear to him ‘that 
aSr th's ■^‘1* been a voice from heaven to us, that we 
Cromneii's ^ave sinned against the Lord in tampering with his 
«piy- enemies.’ To this Cromwell at once replied that, 
though it was their duty to give ear to all that was revealed 
to any one, they must not forget the Scriptural injunction, 
He does judge !” ^ As for himself, he would 

abandon the right of judging whatever was 
submitted to him as a divine revelation. If mis- 
takes of fact or argument were made, he held bimself at liberty 
^ ‘He * in text. 

^ “Let the other judge,’’ i Cur. xlv. 29. 
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to show that they were mistakes, ‘for no man receives any- 
thing in the name of the Lord further than the light of his 
conscience appears.’ He had heard, he said later in the 
debate, ‘many contradictions, but certainly God is not the 
author of contradictions.’ 

He himself, too, Cromwell declared, was ‘one of those 
whose heart God hath drawn out to wait for some extra- 
but('.ispen- Ordinary dispensations, according to those promises 
satioiis. q£ things to be accom- 

plished in the latter time.’ Heie lies the key to the secret 
of Cromwell’s superiority over men like Goffe. He sought 
wisdom not in personal impressions, but in the totality of 
events. He believed, as he would himself have said, more in 
dispensations than in revelations.^ 

Dispensations had in truth carried Cromvell much farther 
from the King than he was when he made his great speech in 
Cromwell House of Comiiions on October 20.^ Charles’s 
hop«much Scots and the withdrawal 

ft.-Jn the of his parole had left little room for hope. They 
were all agreed, he now said, that their aim was ‘ to 
deliver this nation from oppression and slavery.’ “ I think,” 
he added, “we may go thus far farther, that we all apprehend 
danger from the King and from the Lords.” Sexby indeed 
had said that an attempt was being made to ‘ set up ’ the King 
and the House of Lords. Against this description 
auitude^^^ of the Opinions of himself and his supporters, 
K^ljand Cromwell warmly protested. “If it were free before 
the rds. “whether we should set up one or 

other, I do, to my best observation, find a unanimity amongst 
us all that we would set up neither.” “ I must,” he added, 
“ further tell you, that as we do not make it our business or 
intention to set up the one or the other, neither is it our in- 
tention to preserve the one or the other with a visible danger 
and destruction to the people and the public interest.” What 


‘ “I pray he,” ue» Vane, “make not too little, nor I too much, of 
outward dispensations.” Cromwell to St. John, Sept, X, 1648, Carlyie^ 
Letter IxviL 

* See vol. hi. p. 38 !• 
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he oi)jected to was to have them lay it down as an ascertained 
truth that there could be no safety if the King and the Lords 
retained any interest in public affairs, on the ground that God 
would ‘destroy these persons and their power, for that they 
may mistake in.’ This he said, though he himself concurred 
with them in thinking it probable that God intended to destroy 
them. 

A disinterested bystander might safely have calculated that 
Cromwell’s hesitating attitude would before long pass into 
Cromwell active hostility. At the time it was wanting in that 
hesitating, definite conviction which alone impresses a doubting 
Fiery talk, audience. Captain Bishop said that he found ‘after 
many inquiries in ’ his ‘ spirit ’ that the root of their sufferings 
was ‘ a compliance to preserve that man of blood, and those 
principles of tyranny which God from heaven, by His many 
successes, hath manifestly declared against.’ Cromwell, how- 
^ ^ ever, had his way so far, that the discussion passed 

tht negative from the question of preseiving the King s person 
to preserving to him, and the House of Lords, 
the negative voice on the determinations of the House of 
Commons. Ultimately, the whole of the constitutional ar- 
rangements were referred to the committee. 

On the following day, November 2 , the committee adopted 
a lumbering device, which apparently reflected the passing 
Nov. a. niood of Cromwell and Ireton. Every Commoner 
was to be subject to the House of Commons alone, 
at work, 3.8 Well as every officer of justice or minister of State, 
whether he was a Commoner or a Peer, implying that neither 
the King nor any Peer was to be bound by a vote of the 
Commons, so far as his personal interests were concerned. 
Parliament Sitting was ended, the committee adopted 

to be asked the greater part of the reserves proposed in the 
its^ropS^^ Agree?ne7%t of the Peofle} It further resolved that 
Fairfax should be invited to request Parliament not 
to present its own Propositions to the King, before the recom- 
mendations of the army had been laid before it. 


* Clarkt PaJ>erSy i. 407-409. Compare pp. 394, 395. 
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November 3 was taken up with discussions in committee 
on the militia and on delinquents, the recommendations of the 
^ committee being adopted by the Army Council on 
MiUiaan^’ the 4th, ^ On the 4th, too, the committee came to 
^delinquents. ^ ^ecision on the thorny question of the suffrage. 
All who were not servants or beggars were to be allowed a 
vote.^ 

At the council which met on the 5th, Fairfax was present, 
being sufficiently recovered to attend to his military duties. 
How strongly the tide was running against Cromwell and 
Ireton is shown by the contents of a letter which 
Astmise was despatched from the council to the House of 
Commons. In this letter the council disclaimed on 
behalf of the army a statement alleged to have been made in 
the House of Commons, to the effect that the army was favour- 
able to the Propositions on which that House was now engaged. 
Ireton h Heton, fiom whom the statement had either pro- 
offended, ceeded or was believed to have proceeded, naturally 
took offence, and when the council, at its next meeting, on 
g the 6th, refused to withdraw the letter, he walked 

and leaves out of the church, declaring that he would never 
ihe council. another meeting.® Indirectly the letter now 

sent revoked the order formerly given by the council for a 
message to ask Parliament to keep back the Propositions,^ as 
it referred to the * tenderness ’ with which the army regarded 
‘the privileges of Parliamentary actings’ as a bar to any 
interference with the proceedings of the Houses. 

The fact was that the Levellers objected to the scheme 
The scheme of the committee, not merely because it did not 
altogether accord with their ideas, but also because, 
finished. under the influence of Cromwell and Ireton, it had 
taken the form of an application to Parliament instead of a 
constitution emanating directly from the people. 

* They are given in A Perfect Dhmial, E. 520, 3, 

^ A Copy of a Letter^ E. 413, 18 ; Perfect Occurrences^ E. 520, 2. 

» The Council to the Speaker, Nov. 5 ; A Message to Both Houses^ 
E. 413, 3 ; A Copy of a Letter^ E. 413, 18. Compare Clarke Papers^ i 
440. * See p. 7. 
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Already on the 5th the predominance of the Levellers in 
the Council of the Army had been shown in other ways than 

Nov. s. in the adoption of the letter which had given offence 
to Ireton. Rainsborough declared it to be the 
proposed. sense of the army that no further addresses should 

A rendez- made to the King,^ and either he or some other 

VOllStO ^ _ 

be held. of the Levelling party earned a vote that a general 
rendezvous should be held, doubtless with the object of elicit- 
ing the opinion of the soldiers in favour of the Agreement of 

Nov. 6. People^ and against the proposals of the coni- 
7 he King’s iTf^ittec. On the 6th Cromwell consented to allow a 

po\\er to re 

discussed, discussion on the question ‘whether it were safe 
either for the army or the people to suffer any power to he 
given to the King.’ ^ 

The growth of the feeling against the King in the army was 
paralleled with the growth of a similar feeling in the House of 
Vote of the Commoiis. On the 6th, having completed its Fro- 
positions, the House voted ‘ that the King of England 
obligation for the time being is bound in justice, and by the 

to laws. duty of his office, to give his assent to all such laws 

as by the Lords and Commons, assembled in Parliament, shall 
be adjudged to be for the good of the kingdom, and by them 
tendered to him for his assent.’ In virtue of this declaration 
they would now, if the assent of the Lords were obtained, 
present to Charles their Propositions, not for discussion but 
for acceptance.^ 

It is not improbable that both Parliament and army 
hardened their hearts against Charles in consequence of a 
growing suspicion that a crisis of one kind or another 
c^es ’ was impending. On or about November 3 ^ Charles 
plans for communicatcd wnth Ashburnham through Legge, the 
escaping; foj.i;ner govemor of Oxford, who had been allowed to 
remain at Hampton Court when Ashburnham and Berkeley 

' Newsletter, Nov. 8, C/a^\ St P, ii. App. xli. 

2 A Copy of a Letter^ E. 413, 18. * C,J. v. 352. 

* The date is arrived at by arranging the days given in Ashbuinham’s 
narrative, taking for a fixed point Nov. 5, the day on which the letter of 
the Scottish commissioners was written. 
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were expelled. On this occasion Legge informed Ashburnham 
thinks of that the King meant to make his escape and thought 
jersfy? Jersey as his place of refuge. Ashburnham urged 
Ashburnham adoption of a bolder course. Why should not 
hua?o”go to having secured the support of the Scottish 

London. Commissioners, make his way to l.,ondon and rally 
the City to his cause ? The Scottish commissioners were will- 
^ ing to do their best for the King, and on the 5th 
Assurances they appeared at Hampton Court, with the strongest 
assurances that nothing should be wanting on their 
part to smooth his way.^ It would seem that Charles de- 
precated violence, and still hoped to gain his ends by diplomacy, 
Their letter their retum from Hampton Court the commis- 

to House sioncrs wrote a letter to the Speaker of the House of 
Lords, asking that the King might be removed to 
London with a view to the opening of a personal negotiation 
between himself and the Houses. 

The reading of this letter in the House of Lords on the 6th 
roused the greatest indignation. The very apprentices, said 
g one of the Peers, could not have done worse.^ It 

Effect of ' may fairly be assumed that the demand which the 

e etter. ^ommons on that day addressed to the King took 
its colour from the feeling roused by the same letter. No one 
doubted that the entrance of Charles into London would be 
the prelude to a reaction, which would culminate in an un- 
conditional restoration. 

On the 7th, which happened to be a Sunday, the excite- 
ment at Putney was even greater than at Westminster. The 
army indeed was not wholly of one mind. “Let 
Exciteralnt my colonel be for the devil an he will,” said one 
at Putney. soldicrs, “and I will be for the King.” ^ The 

speaker was by no means solitary in his opinion ; whilst, on 
the other hand, there were not a few who had for some days 


^ Ashburnham’s Narrative^ i. 10I-106. 

* The Scots Commissioners to the Speaker of the House of Lords, 
Nov. 5, Z.y. ix. 512 ; Grignon to Brienne, Nov. 8, R, 0 , Transcripts^ 

* Clarke Papers^ i. 410. 
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been crying out for ‘an immediate and exemplary justk^pn 
the chief delinquent.’ ^ ? 

It needed but this to rouse Cromwell to action. As in' 
May he had clung to the principle of subordinating his own 
Cromwell wishes to the authority of Parliament long after he 
roused, jj^d become conscious that Parliament was leading 

the country to destruction, so in October he had clung to the 
authority of the King long after he had known that no tolerable 
settlement was to be obtained from Charles. When November 
came, he turned wistfully from Charles to Parliament, and 
again from Parliament to Charles. In despair of either, he 
listened not very hopefully to the scheme of the Levellers, and 
did his best to fit it in with some shadow of constitutional 
authority to which he could cling, though, to use his own 
words, it were but as a hare swimming over the Thames. On 
one point, however, he was quite clear. The discipline of the 
army must be maintained. On Saturday, with the knowledge 
that there was to be a general rendezvous, he had agreed that 
there should be a discussion in the Army Council on the 
King’s authority. If it be supposed that in the course of 
Sunday he came to the conclusion that the Levellers intended 
to appeal from the Army Council to the whole body of the 
soldiery, there would be no need to seek further for explana- 
tion of the course which he took on Monday.^ 

However this may have been, when the Army Council met 
on Monday, the 8th, Cromwell had made up his mind that the 
time for hesitation was at an end. Singling out the proposal 
of the Levellers to adopt manhood suffrage, he declared that it 

* News from London, Nov. 4, Clarendon MSS. 2,645, 

* The following statement about the intentions of the Levellers is 
probably not far from the truth: — “The design was to have nulled the 
House of Lords, and made them no House of Parliament ; no competent 
judges of that great judicature ; to purge the House of Commons of all 
that sat in the Speaker’s absence, and bring in new members in their 
room, such as should comply with their designs, and then draw up an 
impeachment against the King’s Majesty to take away his life for causing 
the late wars and bloodshed, and in the meantime to have his Majesty 
kept at Warwick Castle or some other prison where they might guard his 

Majesty* s Declaration^ E, 420, 5. 
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‘did tend very much to anarchy/ and put it to the vote 
whether both officers and Agitators should be sent to their 
respective regiments, in order that they might com- 
Cromweii pose the miiids of the soldiers before the day ap- 

cleclares . - _ , . i 

against the pointed fot the rendezvous. An affirmative vote 
prevented for the present the revival of that discus- 
sion of the very foundations of the constitution which threatened 
to rend the army in twain/ 

No one knew better than Cromw'ell that military discipline 
could only be maintained if the soldiers were contented, and 
Letter from OH November 9, doubtless with the full consent of 
Pairfax. Lieuteiiant-General, Fairfax wrote to the Speaker 

requesting that the lands of the Deans and Chapters might be 
sold, in order to provide for the soldiers' pay,^ a request which 
shows that even Fairfax at this time despaired of coming to 
Nov, 9. terms with Charles. On the 9th, at another meet- 
Coun^r^ ing of the Army Council-— from which the more 
frelhCom- ^gg^essive members were now absent — it was re- 
mittee. solved that a fresh committee, consisting of officers 
alone, should be appointed to examine how far the acceptance 
of the Agreement of the People was consistent with former 
engagements of the army.^ 

If Parliament and army were provoked bv Charles’s manifest 
intention to reject any terms which they were likely to offer, 
^ Charles was equally provoked by the no less manifest 
A confer-* intention of Parliament and army to offer him no 
Thames terms which he was likely to accept. On the 7th, a 
conference was held at Thames Ditton between 
Berkeley, Ashburnham, and Legge. All three were ready to 
aid in the King’s escape, but a difference of opinion arose 
betw'een Berkeley and Ashburnham as to the course to be 
taken by Charles after he had freed himself from restraint. 
Berkeley, with his usual common sense, wished Charles to 
make his way to the Continent, whilst Ashburnham, either 
from an unfounded confidence in his own diplomatic skill, or 

* Clarke Papers^ 5 . 41 1, 412 ; The Copy of a Letter^ E. 513, 18. 

* Fairfax to Lenthall, Nov, 9, Ruskw, vii. 687, 

* Resolution of the Army Council, Clarke Papers^ i. 415. 
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because he expressed his master’s views rather than his own, 
wished the King to secure himself in some place in England, 
and to make one more attempt to recover his throne. Berkeley 
persisted in his own opinion, and asked Ashburnham to make 
a bargain with the owners of tw^o or three vessels which were 
to be stationed in various ports, so that whatever direction 
Charles might take after leaving Hampton Court, he might be 
able to effect his escape to the Continent. Ashburnham did 
not indeed return a direct refusal, but he took no steps to 
carry out a plan which differed from his own.' 

On the 8th, the Sunday on which Cromwell was brooding 
over the signs of mutiny in the army, Berkeley and Ashburn- 
g ham rode to Putney to procure passes to enable 

Converea- them to cross the sea. On their return, Ashburn- 

Berkeiey^^” ham Suddenly informed his companion of the plan 
Ijuroliaixi. for removing the King to London, which had re- 
Ashbumham cently been discussed with the Scottish commis- 
isie^of ^ sioners. Finding Berkeley’s objections insuperable, 

he proposed that Charles should take refuge in the 
the^Sng^ Isle of Wight A new governor, Robert Hammond, 
Robert had recently been appointed, who was a nephew of 
Hammond, Hammond, the well-known Royalist divine. 

It was true that by his marriage with Hampden’s daughter he 
was also connected with Cromwell, and that he had been 
personally attached to Cromwell himself, especially at the time 
when the Lieutenant-General had been striving to conciliate 
the King. Recently, however, Hammond had stood aloof 
from Cromwell in proportion as Cromwell had drawn away 
from the King. Hammond was, in fact, a sensitive and 
conscientious man, unhappy at having to choose between 
conflicting duties, and when Fairfax offered him the Governor- 
ship of the Isle of Wight he went off to his new post with a 
feeling of relief, as if he had at last found a quiet nook in 
which the waves of controversy would trouble him no more. 

^ Berkeley’s Memoirs, 46 ; Ashburnhatn’s Narrcaive, ii. 106. Ash- 
bumbam is looser about details tlian Berkeley, and I have therefore given 
Ihe preference to Berkeley where the two authorities differ. Fortunately 
ihe points of difference are of no great historical importance. 
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Meeting Ashburnham, as he was on the way to his new post, 
he told him that *he was going down to his government, 
because he found the army was resolved to break all promises 
with the King ; and that he would have nothing to do with 
such perfidious actions.’ ^ 

To Ashburnham^ or rather to Charles, whose mouthpiece 
he was, Hammond’s impulsive utterance appeared to be a rock 
chaiies’s which to build. As usual, Charles had two 

double alternative plans. On the one hand the rendezvous 

project. army might result in a declaration by the 

officers in his favour. On the other hand the Scots might 
make him more explicit promises than they had as yet given. 
If Hammond would secure him in the Isle of Wight from 
immediate danger, he might put himself up to auction to the 
Scots and to the officers at the same time, whiht if neither 
could bid high enough, he would have the sea close at hand, 
and the way of escape to France would lie open before 
him.® 

On the evening of the 9th, Charles gave orders to make 
actual preparations for his flight, though even then Berkeley 
Nov. 9. was unable to draw from him any information about 
his intended place of retreat.^ It is true that in the 
for flight. morning he had held a long conversation with the 
Scottish commissioners, and had, with their warm approval, 
declared himself ready to betake himself to Berwick, 
go 1 0^^^ * where, though still in England, he would have a 
erwick. gcottish army in his immediate neighbourhood. 
As, however, Lauderdale had warned him that, without full 
concessions in the matter of religion, the Church-party in 


* Ashbumham’s Narrative^ ii. 108. Compare Cromwell’s Letter to 
Hammond, Nov. 28, 1648, CarlyU, Letter kxxv. 

* Berkeley’s 3 /efmzrs, 49. The question of escaping to France is not 
mentioned by Berkeley, but subsequent events show that it was enter- 
tained, and indeed it could hardly be otherwise. 

® EH 48; A&hburnham’s Harraiive, ii. II2. Berkeley asserts and 
Ashburnham denies that Charles named the Isle of Wight. I fancy he 
did so, but in private conversation with Ashburnham alone. Charles dis- 
trusted Berkeley and gave his confidence to the more supple courtier. 
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Scotland would do nothing for him,^ it is no wonder that he 
came to the conclusion that it would be better to be in a 
place from which he could watch events than in one in which 
he was exposed to be mastered by them. 

Charles, indeed, had come to believe that he could no 
longer remain at Hampton Court with safety to himself. The cry 
of the Levellers for his blood had of late been waxing 
Ch riesls ^ louder, and whilst he was pondering the words of the 
i!ie il in Scot ish commissioners he received a letter inform- 
danger. Agitators had, on 

the evening before, decided on putting him to death. ^ It is 
not unlikely that the writer was Henry Lilburne, who was 
lieutenant-colonel in his brother Robert’s regiment. Whether 
the tale was true or false, it was too consonant with informa- 
tion which had reached Charles from other sources to be 
received with hesitation. 

On Wednesday, November lo, a relay of horses was sent 
on to Bishop’s Sutton, Thursday, the nth, being fixed for the 
Nov lo escape, as the King was in the habit of pass- 

Horses * ing some hours in his bedchamber on Thursday 

sent on. . . . . , r 1 • . 

evenings in writing letters for the foreign post. A 
considerable time would therefore elapse before 
his absence from the public apartments would be 

noticed.® 

Cromwell, too, was growing anxious. The designs of the 

‘ Bumeti V. 123. The date of the interview is given in a Letter 
from London, Nov. ii, Clarendon MSS, 2,650; Hzs Majesty s Declata- 
tUiii E. 420, 5. 

- The letter is signed E, R., but this may be merely to conceal the 
\\Titer’s name (Z./. ix. 520). It gives the information as being derived 
from the writer’s brother. The Peoples Prerogaiim^ p. 52, E, 427, 4. 
On November 28 nine Agitators petitioned Fairfax to do them justice 
against Henry Lilbume’s calumnies in this matter. Clarke MSS, In 
the second part of EnglanHs New Chains Discovered^ p. 6 (E. 548, 16), 
Henry Lilburne is charged with accusing bis brother John. Possibly John 
told Henry some story, which shocked him, about talk of bringing the 
King to trial, which Henry treated as equivalent to a design to murder 
him. 

* Berkeley’s Memoirs, 50 ; Whalley’s More Full Relation, E. 416, 23* 
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Levellers were no secret to him, and, on the morning of the 
nth, at a meeting of the recently appointed committee of 
officers,^ Harrison, uncontrollable fanatic as he was, 
Harrison burst out into a cry that the King was a man of 

calls for the , , , , , , , , , , 

prosecuton blood, and declared that ‘they were now to prose- 
of the King. him.’ Cromwcll replied by putting cases m 
■which blood-shedding was not to be the subject of judicial 
inquiry, citing the example of David, who left the murderer of 
Abner unpunished, lest he should ‘ hazard the spilling of more 
blood, in regard the sons of Zeruiah weie too hard for him.’ ^ 

Cromwell had no mind that Charles should fall into the 
hands of the Levellers. “ Dear cousin Whalley,” he wrote to 
A warning his kiiisman at Hampton Court, “ there are rumours 
to whaiiey. abroad of some intended attempt on his Majesty’s 
person ; therefore, I pray, have a care of your guard ; for if 
such a thing should be done, it would be accounted a most 
horrid act.” ^ Whalley showed the letter to Charles, assuring 
him that as long as he was in command there would be no 
Intentions Either in his letter to Whalley or in 

of the one specially directed to the King, Cromwell re- 

Leveiiers. fgj-red to the intention of the Levellers to place the 
King under a new guard of their own choosing,"^ 

* See p. 12. 

® Clarke Papers, i, 417. 

® Cromwell to Whalley, Carlyle, Letter 1 . The letter is undated, 
but Wballey said that he received it on the iith, and it was probably, 
therefore, written on the morning of that day, perhaps after Harrison’s 
outburst. 

* Berkeley {Memoirs, 54) says that when he was sent to Hammond 
in the Tsle of Wight he carried from Charles copies of two letters, ‘ one 
from Cromwell, the other without a name.’ “ Cromwell’s and the other 
letter contained great apprehension and fears of the ill intentions of the 
Levelling party in the army and city against his Majesty ; and that from 
Cromwell added that, in prosecution thereof a new* guard was the next 
day to be put upon his Majesty of that party.” Nothing of this kind 
appears in Cromwell’s letter to WTialley as it is printed, but as only a 
fragment was published, the words may very well have been in the part 
which has not reached us. Unless Cromwell intended merely to frighten 
the King he must certainly have added some assurance of his ability to 
cope with the danger. The Royalists at least believed the danger to be 
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Charles had no need of such information to drive him to a 
step which he had already decided on taking*. In the evening 
Esra-eof the iith he stepped from his bedchamber before 
the King. guards were set for the night, and rode off, 

attended by Berkeley, Ashburnham, and Legge. The King 

areal one. One of them, writing on the iith, expresses a belief that 
Rainsboroiigh and Pilde will be employed to guard the King, and Major 
Huntington dismissed. ‘‘The doubling of guards,” he writes, “troubles 
me not, but the employing of such devils doth.” He writes again on the 
15th as follows: — “Upon Friday last,” z,e. the 12th, “the King was 
certainly designed to be murdered, but God * . . prevented those hellish 
intentions by his Majesty’s escape.” It was high time, he adds, for the 
King to secure his person ‘ against which certainly the Agitators had very 
bloody designs.’ Letters of Intelligence, Nov. if, 15, Clarendon MSS ^ 
2,650, 2,651. 

It has often been asked whether the King’s flight was not designed 
by Cromwell. The form which this took in the lines of Andrew Marvelly 
when he says of Cromwell that 

“ Twining subtle fears with hope, 

He wove a net of such a scope 
That Charles himself might chase 
To Caiisbrooke’s narrow case. 

That thence the royal actor borne 
The tiagic scaffold might adomi* 

Is too absurd to need refutation, especially now that the Clarke Papers 
are before us. A more tenable hypothesis is that Cromwell, having learnt 
the designs of the Levellers, frightened Charles away in order to save his 
life. The main support of this view is that Charles fled to the Isle of 
Wight, of which Cromwell’s cousin Hammond was governor. We are, 
however, in a position to know, what contemporaries did not know, that 
the idea of going to the Isle of Wight arose in the counsels of Charles and 
Ashburnham, and commended itself to them on the ground that Hammond 
might be relied on because he was at that time hostile to Cromwell. 
Another difficulty in the way of accepting this theory is that Cromwell 
could not be certain that Charles would really go to the Isle of Wight. 
What if he took shipping at some seaport and made for France ? In 
France, no doubt, he could do little harm ; but if he made his way from 
France to Scotland— and from the late intercourse between him and the 
Scots commissioners it was likely enough that he would do so — the danger 
to Cromwell and his party would be enormous. It is unlikely that Crom- 
well was otherwise than confident of his own power to cope with the 
Levellers. If he did want to frightfen the King without assuring him on 

VOL. IV. C 
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and bis companions missed their way in the dark, and did not 
reach Sutton till after daybreak. There they found the inn 
occupied by the Hampshire County Committee, and were con- 
sequently obliged to push on without taking rest. Eventually 
they reached Lord Southampton’s house at Titchfield, whence 
Nov 72 Charles, keeping Legge with him, despatched Ber- 
nLeachi keley and Ashburnham across the Solent to sound 
^ ^ ‘ Hammond, telling them that, if they did not return 

on the following day, he would himself take shipping for the 
Continent. 

. On the morning of the 13th Berkeley and Ashburnham 
came up with Hammond on the road between Carisbrooke 
Nov, 13. Newport, and, telling him that the King had 

Hampton Court to escape assassination, asked 
in thelSe word to protect the Royal fugitive, 

of Wight, or, if this proved impossible, to allow him to quit 
the island in safety. To Hammond the unexpected commu- 
nication came as a terrible shock. ‘‘ O gentlemen I ” he cried, 
you have undone me by bringing the King into the island ; 
if at least you have brought him ; and, if you have not, 
pray let him not come ; for what between my duty to his 
Majesty, and my gratitude for this fresh obligation of con- 
fidence, and my observing my trust to the army, I shall be 
confounded.” At last a promise was dragged from Ham- 

Hammond’s ^ vague as to bind him to nothing, 

vague en- If the King, he said, ‘ pleased to put himself into 
gagcment. hands, whatever he could expect from a person 
of honour or honesty, his Majesty should have it be made good 
to him.’ If ever there was an answer which should have 
inspired caution it was this. Yet, at Ashburnham’s instance, 
Hammond was invited to accompany the messengers to the 
presence of the King. 

this point, his object was probably to induce him to reconsider the over- 
tures of the army which he had recently rejected. It may be added that 
Charles informed Whalley that his flight was not caused Uy Cromwell’s 
letter. “ I assure you,” he wrote, “ that it was not the letter you showed 
me to-day that made me take this resolution, nor any advertisement of 
that kind.” The King to Whalley, Nov. 11, Z.y. ix. ^20. 
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When in the course of the day the three arrived at Titch- 
field, Charles was naturally displeased at the disclosure to 
H mond place of retreat, especially as he had 

at^rltHh? ordered a vessel from Southampton to carry him to 
France in case of his failing to obtain satisfactoiy 
assurances from the governor of the Isle of Wight. Ashburn- 
ham, with a light heart, offered to murder Hammond, but 
Charles declined to be served in such a fashion, and con- 
tented himself with making excuses for lingering at Tilch- 
charies fi^ld, whilst hc watched for the appearance of the 
expectcd vessel on the not far distant shore of 
tSe'hlm Southampton Water. An embargo had, however, 
to Fiance, been placed on all shipping in the southern ports 
as soon as the King’s escape was known at Westminster, 
and the expected vessel never arrived. In the 
§e evening Charles, having now no other course open 

to him, crossed the Solent in the company of 
Hammond and his own three attendants. 

On the following morning Hammond conducted the King 
to Carisbrooke Castle. Though the accommodation was 
Nov I rough, Charles felt himself more at home than m 
Hampton Court. The islanders were well disposed 
cfnSrooke toward him, and were prepared to secure him 
against any attempt of the Levellers to murder him. 
Moreover, as the garrison of the castle consisted of no more 
than a dozen old soldiers, he imagined that it would be easy 
for him to leave the island at any time, even if Hammond 
attempted to throw obstacles in his way.^ 

When the news of Charles’s flight reached London the 
wildest rumours spread from mouth to mouth. The King, 
said some, w^as gone to Scotland, to Ireland, or to 
Rumour* France. Others said that he had been carried off 
in London. Agitators and shut up in a fortress ; others 

again that he had been concealed by Fairfax and Cromwell 

^ Berkeley’s Memoirs, 55; Ashburnham’s Narrative, ii. 113. There 
is plenty of discrepancy between the two authorities, but not on essential 
points. See also Hammond’s letter to Manchester, Nov, 13, L,J. ix. 
325 ; and The Oglaiider Memoirs, 64-69. 
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to save him from the Agitators.^ The first real intelligence 
was derived from a letter directed to the Houses, which 
Charles’s Charles had left behind him at Hampton Court, 
ktterto the In this he declared that Presbyterians, Independents, 
Royalists, Scots and soldiers, should all receive 
equal justice at his hands. Though fear for his personal 
safety had driven him into seclusion, he had never lost sight 
of the necessity of securing peace, and with this in view he 
added a special recommendation of the interests of the army. 
“To conclude,” he ended by saying, “let me be heard with 
freedom, honour, and safety ; and I shall instantly break 
through this cloud of retirement, and show myself really to be 
Pater Patrice,^^ 

Though Charles no longer looked with hope to Cromwell 
or Ireton, it is evident, from the tone of this letter, that he 
He looks still expected support from the rank and file, and he 
amj^for Certainly not wrong in believing that there were 

support. large numbers in the army to whom a victory of the 
I^evellers would be as unwelcome as to Cromwell himself. 
On the very day on which Charles left Hampton Court, 
^lajor White invited Fairfax’s regiment to join the Levellers. 
Feeling in "^^he men at once replied with hearty shouts of 
the army, « ^ King ! A King ! ” which speedily passed into 
Pwiia- “This King! This King!” In Parliament the 

merit. prevailing uncertainty strengthened what Royalist 
sentiment existed. “Mr. Speaker,” asked a member, “are 
you neither contented with nor without a King ? ” ^ 

* Newsletter, Nov. Roman Transcripts^ R. 0 * 

® The King to the Houses, Nov, n, LJ, ix. 519. 

* Letter of Intelligence, Nov. 1 5, Clarendon MSS* 2,651. 
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Cromwell was now an object of suspicion with both the 
extreme parties. The Royalists counted him as a hypocritical 
dissembler because, after long negotiation with 
Attack;, on Charles, he had not restored him to the throne, 
Cromwell Levellers formed the same opinion of him 

because he had carried on that negotiation long after its 
deceptive character had been revealed. Rainsborough and 
Talk of Marten even talked of impeaching him, and Rains- 
imneach- borough, after expressing himself confidently of his 
mg im. ability to carry the army with him, added that he 
would have the support of 20,000 citizens as well. It was a 
matter of speculation at Westminster whether Cromwell would 
overcome his foes ‘ or follow his predecessor Hotham.’ ^ 


According to one story, the truth of which it is impossible 
to test, still darker proposals were entertained by the wilder 
Reported Levellcrs. Fairfax was to be secured by the soldiers 
?0 mSdlr arrived at the place of rendezvous on the 

him, evening before the appointed review was held, whilst 
Cromwell was to be shot in his bed at midnight. When the 


and to regiments were >drawn up in the morning, the con- 

gos^te spirators were to produce a charge against the King 

‘which they would effectually prosecute, and require 
the Parliament to join with them, resolving to cut the throats 
of those that should refuse the same.’ ^ 


It was indeed a time for prompt g.ction. A third part of 
the army was to rendezvous on the 15th on Corkbush Fields 


* Grignon to Brienne, Nov. 0 . Transcripts^ 

* WahvyT^s Wiles ^ p. 18, E. 554, 24. 
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near Ware. On the 14th, with the intention of satisfying all 
reasonable aspirations of the soldiers, a manifesto was drawn 
Nov 14 issued on the following day in the name 

of Fairfax and the Army Council. In this manifesto 
Fairfax declared that, unless discipline were restored, 
he would lay down his command. On the other hand, if he 
remained at his post, he would advocate the fixing of a date 
for the speedy dissolution of Parliament, and the adoption of 
provisions which would make the future House of Commons 
‘ as near as may be, an equal representative of the people that 
Theadbe- are to elect.’ To this was added a form of adhe- 
auny siou to Fairfax and the Army Council which every 
be asked. soldier was to be asked to sign. The ideas con- 
tained in the manifesto accord so thoroughly with those ex- 
pressed by Cromw^ell in the Army Council on November i ^ 
that he may be safely credited with its inspiration. Parlia- 
ment was not to be pressed by the army to make such and 
such alterations of the law, but it might be pressed to bring 
itself into closer constitutional relations with the people.® 

When, on the morning of the 15th, Fairfax appeared on 
Corkbush Field he found little difficulty in maintaining his 
The ren. authority over the four regiments of horse and three 
cSSsh* ** ordered to await him there. 

Rainsborough, who stepped forward to present to 
him a copy of the Agreeme?it of the People^ was easily waved 
aside, whilst Colonel Eyre,^ Major Foot, and a few other dis- 
satisfied officers, called in vain on the soldiers to stand by the 
Agreement, The men, shutting their ears to them, readily 
signed the engagement circulated in the ranks, and the in- 
subordinate officers were placed under arrest, with the ex- 
ception of Major Scott, ^ who, being a member of Parliament, 
was sent up to Westminster to be judged by the House of 
Commons. 

* See pp. 3-5. ® LJ. ix, 529. 

* William Eyre, to be distinguished from the Thomas Eyre who was 
governor of Hurst Castle, 

* To he distinguished from Scott the Regicide, Thomas was the 
Christian name of both. 
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Very difTerent was the behaviour of two other regiments — 
those of Robert Lilburne and Karrison — whose very presence 
Matinyin the field was an act of mutiny ; that of Lilburne 
ment?of having been ordered to the Noith to take part in 
and^iir watching the movements of the Scots, whilst that of 
burne. Harrison had been directed to appear at one of the 
other places of rendezvous. Of the two, Lilburne’s, which had 
driven away most of its officers whilst still on the march, was 
the most mutinous, but the soldiers of both regiments ap- 
peared on the field with copies of the Agnement of the People 
stuck in their hats, with the addition of the motto, “ England’s 
freedom ! Soldiers’ rights ! ” Harrison’s regiment was soon 
brought to submission by a few words of reproof from Fairfax, 
but Lilburne’s was not in so compliant a mood. Cromwell, 
seeing that persuasion alone would not avail him here, rode 
Cromwell ranks, sharply ordering the men to tear 

comjjeis the papers from their hats, and on finding no signs 
o e lence. obedience, dashed amongst the mutineers with 
his sword drawn. There was something in his stern-set face 
and resolute action which compelled obedience. The instincts 
of military discipline revived, and the soldiers, a moment 
before so defiant, tore the papers from their hats and ciaved 
for mercy. The ringleaders were arrested, and three of them 
condemned to death by an improvised court-martial. The 
three were, however, allowed to throw dice for their lives, and 
the loser, whose name was Arnold, was shot in the presence 
of his comrades. Thus, at the cost of a single life, discipline 
was restored, without which the army would have dissolved 
into chaos.' 

The remainder of the army gave no trouble, and on the 
19th Cromwell received the thanks of the House of Com- 
mons for the service which he had rendered. Now 
Cromwell that the King had left Hampton Court there was 
^ ® * no longer any reason for keeping the head-quarters 
of the army in the immediate neighbourhood of London, and 

* Riishw, vii. 875 ; Clar^ St, P. App. xlii. : Fairfax to Manchester. 
Nov. 15, L,J, ix- 527; The Moderate 'intelligencer^ E. 416, 8; Merc^ 
Elencticus, E. 416, 13. 
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they were consequently removed from Putney to Windsor.' 
The hostile feeling which prevailed between the army and the 
City w^as, however, by no means allayed, and as the City con- 
tinued remiss in the payment of its assessments, Fairfax 
He^^son ordered Hewson to enter London with his regiment 
sttnt to in order to enforce payment. On the 20th the 
House of Commons, taking alarm at this open 
He is ’ interference of the military commanders with the 
alfairs of government, directed Cromwell to stop 
mons Flewson’s march. At the same time the House 
urged the City to pay the money for want of which the sol- 
diers were compelled to live at free quarter.^ In spite of all 
that could be said, the citizens kept their purses closed, \vell 
pleased if by refusing the army the means of paying its way 
they could make its very existence intolerable to the nation. 

Whatever might be the future relations between the army 
and the City, the restoration of military discipline left no 
Nov. 16. doubt in Charles's mind that if he was to win the 
army at all he must deal with the officers, and not 
King. ^vith the Levellers. Accordingly, on November 16, 
the day after the rendezvous on Corkbush Field, he sent to u-e 
Houses a message evidently intended as a compromise between 
his own views and The Heads of the Proposals. As far as the 
Church was concerned, he stood upon the main- 
tenance of Episcopacy and the restoration of 
the Church, lands, though he was ready to consent that 

bishops should be assisted by their presbyters in conferring 
orders and in exercising jurisdiction, whilst their powers were 
to * be so limited that they be not grievous to the tender con- 
sciences of others.' Then followed the stipulation, so often 
announced, that the Presbyterian system was to be untouched 
for three years, during vrhich divines were to be consulted with 
a view to an ultimate settlement ‘by his Majesty and the two 
Houses.' Charles further required that full liberty of worship 
should during these three years be accorded to himself and to 
‘all others of his judgment,' as well as ‘to any other who 

* Fairfax to Scawen, Nov. 19, L,/. ix, 536, 

» CJ. V. 364. 
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cannot in conscience submit thereunto,’ and also agreed that 
when the final settlement was reached there should be ‘full 
liberty to all those who shall differ upon conscientious grounds 
from that settlement,’ provided that there should be no tolera- 
tion for ‘those of the Popish profession,’ or for ‘the public 
profession of Atheism or blasphemy contrary to the doctrine 
of’ the three creeds. 

As a security for his performance of these engagements, 
Charles offered to surrender the militia for his own life if the 
to the claims of his successors to full power over it were 
othw left untouched. On other points he was concilia- 
mands. especially recommending to the Houses the 

consideration of the demands of the army relating to ‘ the 
succession of Parliaments, and their due election,’ Upon the 
strength of these offers, Charles asked to be admitted to a 
personal treaty in London.^ 

It may readily be conceded that in making these proposals 
Charles believed himself to be dealing fairly with all persons 
Character of ^nd interests ; and even that, admitting that he 
the offer. could be trusted to act in the spirit as well as in the 
letter of his engagements, the acceptance of his overtures 
would offer a fair prospect of bringing back the country to the 
orderly struggles of constitutional progress. With their experi- 
ence of Charles’s character, however, the Houses could not do 
less than scrutinise closely the possibilities left open to him 
and it could hardly be doubted that the possession of the nega- 
tive voice, conjoined with the general eagerness for peace, 
would render him master of the situation when the three 
years of Presbyterianism had come to an end. What was 
really needed was security that the King would abandon his 
ingrained habit of twisting the law in his own favour in order 
to be able to rule independently of Parliament and the nation. 
It was the increasing belief that Charles would never allow the 
will of the nation to prevail over his own which, far more 
than any difference of opinion as to the nature of the 
required settlement, made any understanding with him im- 
possible. 

* The King to the Houses, Nov. 16, Const, Documents^ 243. 
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Yet, though Parliament and army, in their different ways, 
upheld the right of the nation to mould its own destinies, 
they were unable to conceal from themselves 
that at least for the moment the nation desiied a 
surrender to the King almost at any price. Those 
who had most to gam by the restoration of order 
and the disbandment of the army welcomed Charles’s message 
as in every way satisfactory, and though the Scottish com- 
andofthe missioners condemned it in private as granting ‘a 
commit toleration of heresy and schism for ever,’ they 

&ioner6. Openly demanded of the Houses the admission of 
the King to the personal treaty which he desired.^ 

For some days after the message arrived the Houses were 
inclined to take no notice of it, and to content themselves 
The Houses With pushing on their own propositions. The array 
hesitate. leaders, on the other hand, were more anxious to 
SdS^'wish Charles’s sincerity than to examine any pro- 
posals which he might think fit to make. His 
friendliness with the Scottish commissioners, and 
possibly also information received from Hammond, led them 
to suspect that Charles had motives in escaping from Hampton 
Court beyond those arising from a sense of personal danger. 
Was it not possible, for instance, that he intended to escape 
by sea to Scotland, there to put himself at the head of the 
invading army with which they had for some time been 
threatened ? So deeply had this suspicion sunk into their 
minds, that on the i8th or 19th Ireton, 'standing by 
ireton’s * the fireside at his quarters at Kingston, and some 
speaking of an agreement likely to be made between 
King and Parliament now the person of the King 
was out of the power of the army, replied, with a discontented 
countenance, that he hoped it would be such a peace as we 
might with a safe conscience fight against them both.’ ^ 


to test 

Chailes’s 

siiicenty. 


^ The King to Lanark, Nov. 19 ; Loudoun, Lauderdale, and Lanark 
to the King, Nov. 22, Bw-neti v. 125, 126; the Scottish Commissioners 
to Manchester, Nov, 17 ; Paper from the Scottish Commissioners, Nov. 
35, LJ. ix. 532, 542. 

® Huntington’s Sunday Reasons^ p. ii, E. 45S, 3. Huntington puts 
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On the 21st, Ireton wrote to Hammond hinting at the sus- 
Nov. 21. picions entertained at head -quarters, and encouraging 
Hanlmond!'^ him to hold the King fast, and to trust rather to a 
Ciomweii of soldicrs than to one composed of inhabi- 

‘on scout.’ tants of the Isle of Wight. “The Lieutenant- 
General,” he added in a postscript, “ is at London or Putney, 
and on scout I know not where.” * 

These enigmatical words may fairly be elucidated by a 
story which in various forms was current in the end of the 
^ „ seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 

Cromwell _ , _ t /* c ^ 

and Lord ccntury. Lord Broghill, a younger son of the nrst 

Broghui. Cork, and after the Restoration created Earl 

of Orrery, was during the Commonwealth and Protectorate on 
terms of close intimacy with Cromwell. In a life of Orrery 
Morrice’s Written by his chaplain, Thomas Morrice, a story is 
story. ];^aving been related by Orrery himself, of his 

asking Cromwell in 1649 why the army had not persisted in 
its attempt to come to terms with the King. “ The reason,” 
Cromwell is alleged to have replied,^ “w'hy we would once 

the date of this conversation * about six days after it was fully known by 
the Parliament and army that the King was in the Isle of Wight,’ which 
would be on the 21st. On the 21st, however, Ireton was certainly at 
Windsor, whereas his regiment was reviewed at Kingston on the 19th, 
for w'hich purpose it would arrive at Kingston on the 1 8th. If we sup- 
pose that Huntington meant six days after the King’s flight was known, 
it would bring the date exactly to the x8th. On the other hand, Hunting- 
ton may have been merely mistaken about the date, 

^ Ireton to Hammond, Nov. 21, Letters between Hammond and the 
D.H. Committee, p. 22. 

2 Prefixed to A Collection of State Letters of .. . Roger Boyle • . » 
first Earl of On^e^y. 

® The story is straightforward, and to my mind in the main probable, 
though absolute accuracy in detail is not to be expected in such a case. 
Kr. Firth has pointed out to me that it receives an incidental confirmation 
from a passage in Sir T, Herbert’s Memoirs (ed. 1702), p. 63, in which 
the writer, speaking of Hamilton’s preparations, adds tiat * it hath been 
suggested by some , . . that the King by a letter from the Queen was 
acquainted therewith, which letter was intercepted, the seal violated, and 
the letter read by some great officers of the army, members of the 
Commons House,’ and that Dugdale in his Short View of the late Troubles 
(ed. 16S1), p. 37^1 mentioiw that it had been said that Cromwell really 
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have closed with the King was this : we found the Scots and 
the Presbyterians began to be more powerful than we ; and if 
they made up matters with the King we should have been left 
in the lurch, therefore we thought it best to prevent them by 
offering first to come in upon any reasonable conditions ; but 
while we were busied in these thoughts there came a letter 
from one of our spies who vras of the King^s bedchamber,^ 
which acquainted us that on that day our final doom was 
decreed ; that he could not possibly tell what it was, but we 
might find it out if we could intercept a letter sent from the 
King to the Queen, wherein he declared what he would do.^ 

intended to restore the King, * but that after he was brought to Hampton 
Court a certain letter from the Queen was intercepted by them and pri- 
vately opened j the contents whereof were that she did thereby acquaint 
him that the Scots were raising or preparing to raise an army in order to 
his restoration, or expressions to that effect, and that Cromwell having 
seen this letter and made it up artificially that no violation of the seal 
could appear, conveyed it to the King, and the next morning sent Iretou 
on purpose to his Majesty, to enquire of him what he knew of any hostile 
preparations then in hand by the Scots to the purpose aforesaid. Unto 
which the King briefly saying that he did neither know nor believe any- 
thing thereof, Ireton returned with the answer, and that thereupon both 
of them concluding that his Majesty was not to be further trusted they 
did thenceforth resolve to proceed against him.’ Both these writers give 
reasons for disbelieving the story told by themselves ; but, what is of more 
importance, they agree in referring Cromwell’s breach with the King to 
a discovery of his intrigue with the Scots. In this they agiee with Mor- 
rice, though they refer that discovery to an intercepted letter from the 
Queen instead of to one from the King. 

* This seems to mean a gentleman of. the bedchamber, which could 
not be, as neither Ashburnham nor Berkeley was likely to act as a spy. 
Probably Morrice or his informant Orrery really meant to refer to some 
person employed by Hammond to attend on the King. The household 
afterwards appointed by Parliament was not yet named. 

® Here comes in the only real difficulty about the story. How could 
any one employed by Hammond know that the King was going to write 
to the Queen on such a subject ? The difficulties would be considerably 
lessened if we accept in the main the stories referred to by Herbert and 
Dugdale. If Cromwell had seen a letter from the Queen to the King 
suggesting his throwing himself on the Scots — and it would be very 
strange if she did not write to this effect — he would naturally expect that 
the King’s answer would, if he could get hold of it, certify him as to the 
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The letter, he said, was sewed up in the skirt of a saddle, and 
the bearer of it would come with the saddle upon his head 
about ten of the clock that night to the Blue Boar Inn in 
Holborn,^ for there he was to take horse and go to Dover with 
it. This messenger knew nothing of the letter in the saddle, 
but some persons in Dover did. We were at Windsor when 
we received this letter, and immediately upon the receipt of it 
Ireton and I resolved to take one trusty fellow wuth us, and 
with troopers’ habits to go to the inn in Hoi born ; which ac- 
cordingly we did, and set our man at the gate of the inn, when 
the wicket only was open, to let people in and out. Our man 
was to give us notice when any person came there with a 
saddle, whilst we, in the disguise of common troopers, called 
for cans of beer, and continued drinking till about ten o’clock. 
The sentinel at the gate then gave notice that the man with 
the saddle was come in. Upon this we immediately arose, 
and, as the man was leading out his horse saddled, came up to 
him with drawn swords and told him we were to search all that 
went in and out there, but as he looked like an honest man we 
would only search his saddle and dismiss him. Upon that we 
ungirt his saddle, and carried it into the stall where we had 
been drinking, and left the horseman with our sentinel. Then, 
ripping up one of the skirts of the saddle, we there found the 
letter of which we had been informed. As soon as we had 
the letter we opened it; in which we found the King had 
acquainted the Queen that he was now courted by both the 
factions, the Scotch Presbyterians and the army, and which 
bid fairest for him should have him, but he thought he should 
close with the Scots sooner than the others. Upon this we 
took horse and went to Windsor, and finding we were not 
likely to have any tolerable terms from the King, we imme- 
diately, from that time forward, resolved his ruin.” 


King’s acceptance or rejection of his wife’s advice. I suspect that the 
®py> knowing this, simply wrote to say that the answer was coming in a 
particular way, and that either Cromwell, Orrery, or Morrice subsequently 
imputed to the spy more knowledge than he actually possessed. 

' The site is now occupied by the Inns of Court Hotel. See Cunning- 
ham’s Handbook to London^ Past and Presents 
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In addition to this story, in which the cause of the breach 
between Cromwell and the King is assigned to the intrigues of 
Another the latter with the Scots, another and quite different 
stoiy. tradition assigned it to the discovery of Charles’s 
intention to shake himself loose from all promises made by 
him to the army and Ireton after his restoration to power. 
This second story is first heard of in 1696, when it was told by 
Roger Coke as a mere rumour.^ It reappears in an assertion 
W'hich Wagstaffe made in 1711,2 to the effect that he had heard 
that the intercepted letter of Charles, which was alleged to 
have revealed his intentions, was in the hands of Millington, 
the auctioneer, but that on making application to Millington 
he had been refused even a sight of it.^ The stor}’ took a 
lasting shape in a conversation held about 1743, when Boling- 
broke told Pope that Lord Oxford had assured him that he 
had had in his hands an intercepted letter from Charles to the 
Queen, and, as it would seem from Bolingbroke’s reported 
language, also the letter of the Queen to which it had been an 
answer. According to the most probable account of the con- 
tents of the letters, Henrietta Maria having desired her husband 
^ not to yield too much to the traitor,’ Charles replied that ‘ she 
need not have any concern in her mind on that head, for 
whatever agreement they might enter into, he should not look 
upon himself as obliged to keep any promises made so much on 
compulsion whenever he had power enough to break them ’ ^ 

‘ Coke’s Detection (2nd edit. 1699), i. 166. 

* Wagstaffe’s Vindication (3rd ed. 1711), p. 13, 

* Possibly fearing that Wagstaffe might want to destroy evidence 
against the ‘ martyr king. ’ 

* Spence’s Anecdotes (ed. 1820), 298 ; Richardson’s Richardsoniana 
(ed. 1 776)* The statement that Pope derived his information from 
Bolinghroke is taken from Richardson, but I have inserted the statement 
of what Bolinghroke said about the contents of the letter as it is given by 
Spence. Richardson’s report is far more rhetorical, as he alleges that 
Bolinghroke quoted Charles as saying that * he should know in due time 
how to deal with the rogues who, instead of a silken garter, should be 
6tted with a hempen cord.’ The language attributed to him in Spence’s 
report, on the other hand, is no more than he is known to have used on 
other occasions. It is most unlikely that there should have been two sets 
of intercepted letters, and, though these two stories coming from entirely 
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On the supposition that these two stories be substantially 
true, it becomes possible, at least conjecturally, to explain the 
i«ion',post- postscript of Ireton’s letter of the 2ist.> By that 
“Se"' supposed, the Queen’s letter had 

■ come into Cromwell’s hands. He would, therefore, 
be ‘on scout,’ making arrangements for intercepting the ex- 
pected reply. Upon his return to Windsor a day or two later, 
perhaps on the 23rd or 24th, he would have received intelli- 
gence from the spy at Carisbrooke, and, in Ireton’s company, 
have waylaid the King’s answer at the Blue Boar in Holborn.s 
Nov. 25. If, again, the discovery be assigned to the 23rd or 
Snofthe 24th, an explanation is found for the part so sud- 
i.ord'i. denly taken on the 25* by the House of Lords, 
which was at this time in the hands of an Independent 
majority. 

However this may have been, the Lords now, after allowing 
the King’s offer * to remain unnoticed for no less than nine 
days, appointed a committee to select some of the proposi- 
tions formerly presented at Newcastle and Hampton Court to 
be laid before the King ‘for our present security.’ After a 
Four Pro^ short delay, the committee reported that four of the 
iidiifore propositions were suitable for the purpose. The 
the King, first gave Parliament authority over the militia 
directly for twenty years, and indirectly for all time to come, 
by declaring that the Crown should never exercise it without 
the consent of the Houses. The second and third revoked 
Charles's declarations against the Houses, and annulled the 
honours which he had recently granted ; whilst the fourth gave 
to the existing Parliament the right of adjourning itself to any 
place which the Houses thought desirable.'^ 

different sources do not in any way corroborate one another, yet each of 
them may have referred to a different part of a real letter. This view of 
the case receives additional corroboration from the neatness with which 
the narrative given of their discovery fits in with facts known from other 
sources. i See p. 27. 

® The visit to the Blue Boar is said to have taken place when Crom- 
well and Ireton were at Windsor, and therefore, necessarily, not before 
Nov. 19. 

• See p. 24, 


< X./. ix. 541, 
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On the 26th, the Lords sent the Four Propositions to the 
Commons, that they might there be converted into Bills, 
Nov. 26. accompanying them with a recommendation that, 
when they had passed both Houses, the King should 
iiito be informed that, as soon as he had given to them 
the royal assent, he would be at liberty to come to 
come to f ^ London in order to treat personally with Parlia- 
accetts ment on all other points at issue. On the following 
them. Commons accepted the Lords’ suggestion 

by the small majority of nine.^ 

If at first sight this scheme, which proceeded from the 
Independent House of Lords, seems to have been but an 
Nov. 37. ungenerous response to the conciliatory offer re- 
pendenr cently made by Charles,^ it should be remembered 
policy. that those who drew it up had the strongest reason 
to doubt Charles’s sincerity. Though the Independents, 
knowing all that they knew, were not yet prepared to cast 
away all hope of a reconciliation with Charles, they con- 
A search- sidered that a reconciliation must now be based on 

tag test. ^ searching test of the King’s sincerity. If Charles 

accepted the fourth proposition, he would practically abandon 
the intention attributed to him of coercing Parliament with 
the help of the Londoners, whilst if he accepted the first he 
would place the military forces of the nation in the hands of 
Parliament. When once the Crown had been stripped of its 
control over the militia, the precise nature of the constitutional 
reforms which were demanded on all sides might be left to 
free discussion and to the play of natural forces in Parliament 
or elsewhere. These, as can hardly be doubted, were the 
ideas which now inspired the action of the Houses in the 
selection of the Four Propositions. 

Cromwell had not to wait for the King’s answer till the 

^ C.y. V. 370. The tellers for the majority were Algernon Sidney and 
Sir John Evel3m, both Independents; for the minority, Morley and Henry 
Marten. Probably the minority was composed both of those who wished to 
have no treaty with the King and of those who wished to subject him to 
less stringent terms. 

* See p. 24, 
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Charles 
hostile 
to it. 


Propositions were presented. Though Charles was probably 
serious in his offer to abandon authority for a term of yeais, 
or even for his own lifetime, it was always on the un- 
derstanding that the powers which he had received 
from his father should ultimately return to his son. 
He could never comprehend how wide a gulf there was 
between himself and the most conciliatory of his opponents. 
Even now, when the news of the Lords’ vote on the Four 
Propositions reached his ears, he fancied that the 
Heai^pSis army chiefs must be on his side, and on the 26th he 
to Faiifax. (jgj^patched Berkeley to urge Fairfax to support his 
request for an unconditional personal treaty.^ 

On November 2 % Berkeley appeared before the Council 
of the Army at Windsor ^ as the bearer of a message, which 
was virtually a demand, that officers and soldiers 
should oppose Parliament by placing the King, 
without conditions, in a commanding position. It 
was no matter of wonder that Berkeley met with 
a rebuff. Fairfax told him briefly ‘that they were 
the Parliament’s army, and therefore could not say anything 
to his Majesty’s motion of peace, but must refer those matters 
to them to whom he would send his Majesty’s letters.' 
Cromwell and Ireton had but cold looks for the disappointed 
messenger.^ 

Before many hours passed, Berkeley was in possession of 
w’hat he believed to be the key to the mystery. In the dead 
Berkeley of the night he received a visit from a general 
officer who continued to sympathise with the King, 
and who now poured forth a long invective against 
Cromwell and Ireton. They were now, he affirmed, 
seeking to make their peace with the army on account 
of the apprehensions which they entertained for their own 


Nov. 28. 
Berkeley at 
Windsor. 

He meets 
with a 
rebuff. 


receives 
informa- 
tion that 
Cromwell 
has aban- 
doned the 
King. 


^ The King to Fairfax, Nov. 26, Propositions from the King^s Majesty^ 
E, 418, 8, ® The Moderate Intelligencer, E. 418, 9. 

® Propositions from the Kinfs Majesty, E. 418, 8 ; Berkeley ‘i 
Memoirs, 70. 

^ The term was more loosely employed at that time than it is now, 
such a person, for instance, as a Scoutniaster General being included in iu 
VOL. IV. n 
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personal safety. It had been proposed, the officer added, ‘ to 
send eight hundred of the most disaffected of the army to 
secure ’ the King, ‘ and then to bring him to his trial.^ Crom- 
well, too, had openly declared ‘ that the glories of this world 
had so dazzled his eyes that he could not discern clearly the 
great works the Lord was doing ; that he was resolved to 
humble himself, and desire the prayers of the saints, that God 
would be pleased to forgive his self-seeking.’ 

Bitter as was the language of Berkeley’s informant, he said 
no word from which it could be inferred that Cromwell was 
itsgeneiai personally concerned in the design of bringing the 
aLcuiacy. King to trial, whilst all that he had to say about his 
motives was manifestly founded on conjecture alone. There 
IS, however, no reason to doubt that Cromwell at this time 
openly announced that he had abandoned his desire to re- 
establish Charles upon the throne, and that he accompanied 
the announcement with pious acknowledgment of his own 
past self-seeking and pride. It was Cromwell’s usual way of 
saying that he had found himself to have been mistaken, and 
there is no reason to suppose that he had not convinced 
himself that his mistake was a moral fault as w’-ell as an intel- 
^ lectual blunder. On the following morning, if, at 
c^om^^ell least, he is accurately reported, he sent a message 
?o1?erkdey to Berkeley more after the fashion of the world. 

“He sent me \vord,” wrote Berkeley afterwards, 
-King. « durst not see me, it being very dangerous 
to both ; and bid me be assured that he would serve his 
Majesty as long as he could do it without his own ruin, but 
desired that I would not expect that he should perish for his 
sake.”' Berkeley’s mission had, indeed, revealed to Crom- 
well that the test which he had sought to impose on Charles 
had been rejected. From that time he made up 
fowaiSs mind that Charles could never, with advantage 

ciiaries. to the nation, be readmitted to any real share in its 
government. He had not yet come to the conclusion that 
it was either right or prudent to punish him for his past 
misconduct. 


* Berkeley’s Memoirs ^ 76. 
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That the same knowledge which cleared a^Yay CromwelPs 
hesitations acted on the far weaker mind of Hammond there 
Cromwell doubt. Hammond had for some dayb 

and Ham- after the King’s arrival been passing through what 
* Cromwell, in writing to him, styled his ‘ tempta- 
tion ’ ; ^ temptation, it may be presumed, to let the King go 
where he would, and thus to free himself of all responsibility 
in the matter. Hammond now seems to have made up his 
mind that he would not suffer the King to escape, ^ though he 
took care that his change of view should not be known to 
Dec. Charles. When, early in December, Berkeley re- 
SppSea^ turned to the Isle of Wight, he was firmly convinced 
iuii’eaV nothing but the King’s own irresolution stood 

to ei^cape. the way of his flight, and when, on December 4, 
Dec, 4. the Scottish commissioners proposed to Charles 
that he should betake him'^elf to Berwick, they did not 
suggest the existence of any obstacle in his way.® 

It is not unlikely that Charles was encouraged to hold his 
ground by a change in the attitude of the Commons. Either 
Nov 27-30 t>ecause the Presbyterians who had supported the 
Uiangem Independent leaders in the division on the Four 

the attitude _ , , , 

of the House Propositions began to realise the true meaning of 
0 oraxnons. which they had given, or from some other 

cause now unknown, the last days of November were allowed 


to slip by without any attempt to convert the Propositions 
Pec. 1. i^to Bills. On December i the Presbyterians re- 
sumed the offensive. On that day a petition was 
Vane's presented by the City asking that the army might be 

tteeat. removed to a greater distance and the Covenant fully 

observed,^ and it was only after Vane had threatened the 


' ^ Cromwell to Flammond, Jan. 3, 1648, Letter Hi. 

* When Berkeley was at Windsor, Cromwell and Ireton, on receiving 
from him Hammond’s recommendatory letter, ‘smiled with much disd.am 
'Upon it.’ This looks as if they knew that Hammond had already made 
up his mind against the King, though it is, of course, no evidence that he 

done so. 

^ • Berkeley’s Memoirs ^ 79; Loudoun, Lauderdale, and Lanark to the 
Dec, 4, Burnet y v. 132. 

♦ Zvf. 55 o» C./. V. 374. 

9 3 
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petition 

rejected. 

Fears of 
the Inde- 
pendents. 


House with a fresh military interv^ention,^ and a large number 
of Presbyterians had left the House in disgust, that the peti- 
tion was practically rejected. It was expected that 
if the result had been different the Presbyterians 
would follow up their victory by a vote restoring 
to their seats the ten survivors of the eleven mem- 
bers, and also the impeached lords, and there was 
no reasonable doubt that a solid Presbyterian majority thus 
formed in both Houses would have vrelcomed a personal 
treaty with Charles w'ithout imposing upon him any test what- 
ever. So great was the indignation caused amongst the 
Presbyterians by Vane^s language that there was even some 
talk of surprising the House into a vote for its own dissolution, 
and of thus solving all questions in dispute by an appeal to the 
electorate.® 

For the present, however, the fear of the army prevailed. 
On the 27th of November the attendance had been 225. 

Dec. t-3. On the afternoon of the ist of December the Com- 
Bihpro-^ mons, wuth sadly diminished numbers, there being 
ceededwith. only 1 38 members present, proceeded to convert 
the Propositions into Bills. On the 3rd of December the 
Four Bills, as they were now called, were read for the second 
time.® 

■ A victory obtained by such means served only to strengthen 
Charles in his conviction that public opinion was on his side, 
and on December 6, turning a deaf car to Berkeley’s 
warning that, if he lingered much longer in the Isle 
of Wight escape would cease to be possible, he ad- 
dressed to Parliament a fresh appeal for a personal 
treaty.'* As Parliament was now composed, it was 
not likely to give ear to his request, and on the 14th, 
the Four Bills having passed through their final stages, a com- 


Dec. 6. 

A fresh 
appeal for 
a personal 
treaty. 

Dec. 14. 
The Four 
Bills passed. 


* ** Young Vane openly threatened the bringing up again of the army,” 
Letter of Intelligence, Dec. 2, CIaremi{m MSS. 2,672. 

2 Grignon to Brienne, Dec. ||, R. O. Trmiscnpts ; I.etter of Intelli- 
gence, Dec. ^ Hid. 2,671, 2,672. 

» C.J. V. 373, 375. 

♦ The King to the Houses, Dec. 6, L.J. ix. 567* 
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mittee was appointed to carry them to Caribbrooke for the 
King's acceptance.^ 

As the days passed on Charles turned himself more de- 
cidedly in the direction of the Scots. Yet the Scottish com- 
missioners, men of the world as they were, had cer- 
tain requirements to insist on, and on Decembei 7 
they sent Traquair to Carisbrooke to induce Charles 
to relax his pretensions in the matter of religion. 
On December 13, after Traquair’s return to London, 
they had to inform him that if he could not give 
better satisfaction on that point Scotland would do 
nothing for him.® Of his own power to effect his 
escape Charles had still no doubt, not having the 
slightest suspicion that his letter to the Queen had 
been intercepted, with the result of converting Hammond, 
who had been half disposed to assist him, into a spy on 
behalf of his opponents.'* 

A mere escape to a place of safety was, however, not what 
Charles had in mind, and on the 15th he sent to the Scottish 
commissioners the draft of a memorandum setting down the 
terms to which he was now willing to agree.® Contrary to 
his expectation, the commissioners declared that further altera- 

* Z.y, ix. 574. The Four Bills themselves are in Const* Doawienfs^ 
24S. 

* Traquair was at Carisbrooke on the 8th. The King to Loudoun, 
Lanark, and Lauderdale, Dec. 8, Burnet^ v. 136. 

* Loudoun, Lauderdale, and Lanark to the King, Dec. 13, ihid, v. 
137 - 

^ Though no time hath been nor shall be lost for my going from 
hence ; yet, contrary to expectation, it will be ten days before the ship 
can be ready ; and I confess that this had been too late if the governor 
had permitted forces in hither ; wherefore I am confident that I shall not 
be surprised for time.” The King to Loudoun, Lauderdale, and Lanark, 
Dec. 14, ibid, v. 138. After Berkeley’s visit to Windsor Cromwell had 
interfered to stop the issue of a warrant for his arrest, and to permit Ash- 
bumham and Legge to remain at large (Letter of Intelligence, Dec. 2, 
Ciar, St, P, ii. app. xlii. ). Probably Cromwell’s object was to make it 
easier to discover the King’s projects. 

* Postscript, dated Dec. 15, to the King’s letter of the 14th, Bi^rnet^ 
V, 13& 
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tions would be necessary. They were, however, encouraged by 
the tone of Charles’s offer to fulminate at inordinate length a 
Dec. 15. protest against the proceedings of the Parlia- 

ment and army, concluding with demands for a 
inent sentto persoiial tieaty With the King, the maintenance of 
the Covenant, the establishment of Presbyterianism 
Protest of England, the disbandment of all armies, and the 
the Scots, restitution of the rights of the King, especially his 

authority over the militia, and his power of negativing bills 
presented to him by Parliament.^ 

On December 24 the joint committee of the Houses, with 
Denbigh at its head, presented the Four Bills to Charles, 
informing him that he would be allowed four days 
The^lour* to Consider his answer. About the same lime the 
three Scottish commissioners, Loudoun, Lauderdale 
Charles. Lanark, had appeared at Carisbrooke to urge 

The Scottish to further concessions to themselves. There 

commis- 

grxere at^^ could be no doubt in Charles’s mind which of the 
rival groups of emissaries he would prefer. What- 
ever the Scots might demand, they were prepared to hold 
cheaply the liberties of Englishmen, and to leave to the 
monarchy the supreme military authority and the 
accept their negative voice by which the King had been able to 
terms. stop. all legislation obnoxious to himself ; whilst the 
English committee, by insisting on divesting the crown of 
power over the militia, would have reduced the King to a 
position of subordination to the national will expressed in 
Parliament. The main political issues of the Revolution were 
embodied in this opposition between the Englishmen and the 
Scots now in his presence, and it was but natural that Charles, 
regarding the matter from his own point of view, should decide 
in favour of the Scottish commissioners. 

Whether his so doing would win the Scottish nation to his 
side was another question. The present commissioners, with 
the doubtful exception of Loudoun,® represented the Scottish 

^ The answer of the Commissioners, L.J. i^- 59 
® Loudoun was now working with the Hamilton party, but he subse- 
quently reverted to his natural position as a Campbell in Arg)de’s following. 
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nobility, not the Scottish Church. Their objects were political 
rather than religious, and if in questions of religion they in- 
Temper sisted on Stricter terms than Charles liked to grant, 

of the ^ he had at least the knowledge that they were not 

Commis- the men to be very seriously indignant if he after- 
sioaeri,. -yy^rds found it impossible or inconvenient to carry 

out to the letter all the promises that he made. 

Accordingly, on December 26, Charles signed an agi ce- 
ment — ^known as the Engagement — between himself and the 
Dec -6 Scottish commissioners. On the question of the 
Th«en- Covenant Charles accepted a compromise. He 

agreed to confirm it by Act of Parliament, so far 

The scheme as to give Security to those who had taken it, but he 

rdignus rcfused to allow any one to be constrained to take it 
settlement. future. In Other respects he stood by his offer 
made on May 12.^ The Presbyteiian system was to be 
established for three years, during which time plans for a 
final settlement of all Church questions were to be discussed 
in the Assembly of Divines, reinforced by twenty members 
appointed by himself, though no resolution of this body was to 
have any binding force till it had received his assent and that 
of the two Houses. The solution here proposed, as the com- 
missioners could not fail to perceive, was not likely to make the 
Church of England permanently Presbyterian. 

On another point Charles and the commissioners agreed to 
have no ambiguity. Charles declared himself ready to do 
Heretics to power ‘ for suppressing the opinions 

besup^ and practices of Anti-trinitarians, Anabaptists, Anti- 
piei-ied, nomians, Arminians, Familists, Brownists, Separatists, 
Independents, Libertines, and Seekers, and generally for sup 
pressing all blasphemy, heresy, schism, and all such scandalous 
doctrines and practices as are contrary to the light of nature 
and Scottish known principles of Christianity, whether 

Acts con- concerning faith, worship, or conversation : or to the 
’ power of Godliness, or which may be destructive to 
order and government or to the peace of the Church and 


* See iii. 252. 
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kingdom/ Charles likewise expressed his readiness to confirm 
all Acts passed in the last Scottish Parliament. 

On these terms Charles proposed that the kingdom of 
Scotland should engage to support his demand for a personal 
c, , treaty m London, and for the disbandment of all 

Scottish ^ armies with a view to a peaceable discussion. Ii 

this demand was refused, the Scots were to issue a 
Declaration ‘ wherein they shall assert the right which belongs 
to the Crown in the power of the militia, the Great Seai, 
bestowing of honours and offices of trust, choice of Privy 
Councillors, the right of the King’s negative voice in Parlia- 
ment, and that the Queen’s Majesty, the Prince, and the rest 
of the royal issue, ought to remain where his Majesty shall 
think fit, in either of the kingdoms, with safety, honour, and 
freedom.* Upon the issue of this Declaration, a Scottish army 
was to be sent into England to settle a lasting peace, * in 
pursuance whereof the kingdom of Scotland* was to ‘ endeavour 
that there may be a free and full Parliament in England, and 
that his Majesty may be with them in honour, safety, and 
freedom, and that a speedy period be set to this present 
Parliament, and that the said army shall be upon the march 
before the said peaceable message and Declaration be delivered 
to the House.* 

All persons in England or Ireland supporting the King in 
pursuance of this agreement were to be protected, and might 
The King's join in his defence. When peace was settled there 
offer. jQ ]3g an Act of ObHvion. For the present the 

Kling or Prince was to go to Scotland if invited to do so. 
The King was to do everything in his power ‘ both at heme 
and abroad * to assist the Scots in carrying on the war, and to 
authorise them to possess themselves of ‘Berwick, Carlisle, 
Newcastle, Tynemouth, and Hartlepool* as long as the war 
lasted. Moreover, Charles was to secure to his Scottish sub- 
jects the money still owing to them by the votes of the English 
Parliament, and if possible to bring about a complete union 
between the kingdoms, or, if that could not be effected, to 
establish complete freedom of trade between them. Besides 
this, his Majesty*s ships were to guard the coasts of Scotland, 
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By additional articles, Charles promised to employ Scots 
equally with Englishmen in foreign negotiations, to admit ‘ a 
^ considerable and competent number of Scotsmen ^ 

Privileges to 

be given to to the English Privy Council, the same number of 
Englishmen being admitted to the Scottish Council. 
A third part of the persons employed in places of trust about 
the King, the Queen, and the royal family were always to be 
Scots ; and the King and Prince were to reside in Scotland as 
often as they were able to do so. 

On the 27th, the three Scottish commissioners declared 
under their signatures their personal acceptance of the En- 
Dec. *7. and their confidence that it would be 

The com- adopted in Scotland. The King then took them to 

personally witness that he did not bind himself in any way 
E^ge-* to folward the Presbyteiian government in England, 
or to cause any to suffer for rejecting it, excepting 
those who were excepted in the clause against toleration.^ 

The Engagement thus signed was wrapped in lead and 
buried in the Castle garden till a convenient opportunity for 
The En. Carrying it with safety out of the island should arise. 

There was no longer room for dallying with the 
commissioners of the English Parliament. On the 
28th, Charles dismissed them with a written answer addressed 
Dec. 28. tc the two Houses, in which he definitely rejected 
pleading against them with no slight 
Four Bills, ability as prejudging the questions at issue, and 
giving permanently to the Houses an arbitrary and unconsti- 
tutional power over the militia. In reality the most important 
question at issue between Charles and the framers of the Four 
Bills was the value of his own word. Yet it was precisely this 
that Charles, even in the recesses of his own mind, was never 
likely to admit, far less in a manifesto addressed to the 
Parliament and nation. 

' The Engagement an 4 the Additional Articles, Dec. 26, 27, Cmst 
Documents^ 259, 264. 
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CHAPTER LVHI. 

THE VOTE OF NO ADDRESSES. 

As far as the government of England was concerned, the 
scheme propounded in the Engagement was substantially the 
1647. one adopted at the Restoration. The armies were 
to be disbanded, a new Parliament called, the autho- 
comlwred the militia restored to the King, and his right 

ofthe^^^ of refusing his assent to Bills acknowledged. If a 
Restoration. Scottish army was to be introduced to give effect to 
this plan, it was to come, according to Charles’s apprehension 
at least, not to impose its will on a reluctant nation, but to 
liberate England from overmastering force. 

Nevertheless the difference between the situations in 1647 
and in 1660 was in reality enormous. It is to be measured 
Charles I Comparing documentary stipulations but by 

and ‘ comparing the personal characters of Charles I. and 
lares . Charles II. might be trusted not to push 

his claims farther than suited his own convenience. His first 
thought would be to keep on fairly good terms with his Parlia- 
ment, because in that way only could he avoid exile from the 
pleasures and amusements of Whitehall. In the hands of such 
a man, powers verbally fatal to political liberty would be robbed 
of half their terrors. In the hands of Charles L, even the 
loosest acknowledgment of the claims of the monarchy would 
be dangerous. He was at the same time conscientious and 
untrustworthy. He would insist upon doing that which he 
honestly believed to be right, and would attempt to gain hi.s 
ends by deceiving those with whom he had to deal so long as 
the deception did not involve the utterance of a direct false- 
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hood, though even this latter rule he did not consider binding 
upon him in every case. 

How hopeless it was to expect straightforward dealing from 
Charles 1 . might easily have been made clear if only those who 
Charles’s accusers had had access to the Engagement. 

contraJictorj' In his mcssage to the Houses, sent on November i6, 

jjioniis6s cj ^ j 

aiout ^ he had declared for toleration.^ In the Engagement, 
o era ion, December 26 he declared against it.^ I’he con^ 
elusion is obvious that in one or other case, if not in both, he 
was insincere, and that he regarded his promises merely as 
stepping stones to the restoration of an authority which he 
intended to exercise in accordance with his owm ideas. 

It was thus in reality against entrusting the government of 
the nation to a man in whom no confidence could be placed 
Position of that the army had raised its protest ; and its dissatis- 
the army, faction with Charks’s conduct was greatly heightened 
by a well-founded belief that Charles intended to call in a 
Scottish army to redress the balance of the constitution in his 
own favour. An army, like all other minorities, even when 
placed in conditions favourable to action, cannot hope for 
more than temporary success unless it can bring the majority 
round to its own w^ay of thinking, and it was not likely that the 
political principles which had prevailed in the Army Council 
at Putney would commend themselves to the nation for many 
a year to come. On the temporary question of barring the 
way against Charles’s personal restoration to power, the army 
had every chance of success if only its own discipline could be 
maintained. Charles’s partisans were indeed numerous, but 
they had little clear insight into the problem w^hich they hoped 
to solve, and many of them were from time to time driven by 
some fresh revelation of Charles’s insincerity to regard with 
alarm the attainment of that very object which they had in 
view. 

Whatever else Charles might succeed in accomplishing, he 
had at least restored unity of action to the army. There were 
some, no doubt, who continued to wish for the King’s trial and 
execution. There were others who wished for his trial and 
^ See p. 25. 2 See p. 39. 
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deposition, whilst others, again^ would have been content to set 
him aside without any sort of trial. ^ On the practical question 
Cromwell however, all, including men who in other 

andKams- respects differed from one another as widely as 
borough. Cromwell and Rainsborough, were in complete 
accord. If the King and his Scottish allies were to be opposed, 
it was only in the name of the existing Parliament, whatever 
might be its demerits, that the battle could be fought, and to 
gam that end, subsidiary questions must for the present be 
^vaived. 

Accordingly, the causes of difference at head-quarters were 
quietly dropped. Rainsborough and his friends abandoned all 
Dec. 21. pretence of winning their objects by encouraging 
mutiny, and Cromwell, now assured that discipline 
the army, would be maintained, raised no obstacle to the 

liberation of such officers and soldiers as had been imprisoned 
for the part which they had taken in the late disturbances. On 
Dec 22 December 22 there was held at Windsor a great 
A prayer ‘ prayer meeting, at which many of the officers and 
meeting. soldicrs, including Cromwell and Ireton, prayed fer- 
vently from nine in the morning to seven at night. In the 
Rains- evening, the Council of the Army adopted a resolu- 
tion that Fairfax should be asked to forgive Rains- 
Admirai. borough’s offence and to request Parliament to 
confer on him the office of Vice-Admiral.^ On the following 
Bee. 23. morning, a number of soldiers and officers, brought 
^tinem mutineers before the Council of the 

pardoned. Army, were pardoned on promises of submission. 

In asking for Rainsborough’s appointment, the Council of 
Dec. 24. the Army was probably to some extent influenced by 
mons^v<5te ^ desire to place a trustworthy officer in command 
about to be sent to guard the sea round 
appoitment, the Isle of Wight On the 24th the Commons 
Lwds refuse -gave their approbation to the request, but the Lords, 
co^nt. who held all Levellers in horror, refused their 
consent^ Both Houses, however, concurred in providing, so 


^ Grignon to Brienne, Jan. R, 0 , Trmiscripts. 

* Rmhw* vii. 943. * C.J, v, 403 ; X./, ix, 606. 
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far, at least, as ordinances could provide, for the levying of 
The army’s money for the soldiers, requiring in return that the 
pay system of free quarter should be abandoned, and all 

secured. Supernumerary forces enlisted since August dis- 

banded. 

There was the greater reason why Cromwell and the 
Levellers should come to terms as, even before the rejection 
Charles’s ^f the Four Bills, there had been signs that if the 
Sf^^pukr could in any way raise his standard again, 

support. popular support would not be wanting to his cause. 
Though there is nothing to show that the people at large were 
hostile to the ecclesiastical changes which passed over their 
Opposition heads, they were exasperated at the curtailment of 
their amusements which had followed in the wake of 
amusements, Puritanism, especially when on Christmas Day the 
authorities perversely enforced the opening of the shops and 
forbade the customary merry-makings. 

Christmas Day in 1647 was marked by an explosion of 
feeling far more general than in any former year. At Can- 
^ terbury, where the Mayor ordered a market to be 
Christmas’ held, a crowd appeared in the street with a foot- 
eJntSbury. ball, and, forcibly shutting up the few shops which 
A riot in had been opened, proceeded to play in the street, 

the streets, Mayor, attempting to quell the disturbance, was 

knocked down, and the windows of his supporters broken. On 
^ the 27th the rioting was renewed. Shouts were 

Charles, and down with 
noL Parliament and Excise ! ” The Mayor, together 
with the other magistrates and some of the clergy, were driven 
out of the city and the gates barred against them. The County 
Committee brought 3,000 of the trained bands to suppress the 
disturbance ; and afterwards took the gates off their hinges 
and made a breach in the wall. How widely spread was the 
dissatisfaction is shown by the fear expressed by the committee, 
that unless the sheriff chose a notoriously partial jury, it should 
be impossible to procure a conviction of the offenders,^ 

* The Committee of Kent to Lenthall, Jan. 4, 5, 21, Tanner MSS. 
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Disturbances of the same kind occurred in many places. 

“ The counties/’ wrote a London news-writer, “ are full of dis- 
Dec as. contents, many insurrections having been lately 
ii^ 2 .de, even near this city, for the customs of Christ- 
where. mas.” ^ At Ipswich the riot was nearly as difficult 
to suppress as at Canterbury.^ In London popular discontent 
showed itself in a less violent form. Churches and public 
places were adorned wuth rosemary and bay, and ministers 
deprived for malignancy occupied the pulpits and used the 
Christmas Book of Common Prayer.3 In the City itself, the 
in London, apprentices decorated a pump in Cornhill with holly 
and ivy. The officers sent to pull down the greenery were 
driven back and chased through the street, and the Lord Mayor 
Warner had to inter\ene in person before order was restored. 
As his election to office had been forced by Parliament on the 
City after the troubles of the summer, resistance to him com- 
mended itself to municipal as well as to religious sentiment.^ 

So strong indeed was the current in favour of the King's 
restoration that Parliament found it impossible to control the 
TheRoyaiibt Royalist press. For the first time since the begin- 
press. quarrel with the King, the great majority 

of newspapers and pamphlets published in London were 
strongly Royalist, while the Parliamentary prints contented 
themselves with giving a bald narrative of events, seldom 
making any attempt to vindicate the policy of their patrons. 
Though the tone of the defenders of the monarchy was always 
scurrilous and sometimes blasphemous,’*^ no serious attempt 
was made to arrest either the authors or the printers. 

Iviii. fols. 645, 653, 672; Canterbury Christmas^ E. 421, 22; A Decla- 
ration of many thousands of Canterbury^ E. 42 1, 23 ; Rushw, vii. 948. 

^ Letter of Intelligence, Jan. 6, Clarendon MSS, 2,698. 

* The Perf, Weekty Account, E. 421, 33. 

* A Word in Season, E, 422, 26. 

* Pushw, vi. 944 ; The Kingdonds Weekly Post, E. 422, I. 

® The most offensive of these is Ecce the New Testament (E. 427? 22), 
published on February 18. It is a parody on the fiist four chapters of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, and begins, ‘*The book of the generation of John 
Pym, the son of Judas, the son of Beelzebub.” Verses 12 and 13 of 
chapter i. run thus : ** Now the birth or beginning of this Parliament was 
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For this combination of dangers Cromwell’s mind could 
suggest no remedy, and in all probability no remedy of any 
kind was to be found. The one thing which he saw 
vilSvof'the clearly was that it was necessary that Presbyterians 
Miuation. Independents should be united against 

Charles. On the 29th, ^ when certain Parliamentary commis- 
sioners arrived at head-quarters to make financial arrangements 
in pursuance of the recent vote of the Houses, they were 
assured by the chief officers that ‘the spirit of the aimy was 
that since God hath put an opportunity now into their hands 
of purpose to settle the kingdom, if God should honour the 
aimy to be further helping to them, the army would live and 
die with them and for them willingly.’ On the 31st Crom- 
^ well, Ireton, and other officers dined with the 

Atnendiy commissioncrs before their return to Westminster, 
dinner. «The agreement,” wrote one who was present, 
“ was sweet and comfortable, the whole matter of the kingdom 
being left to Parliament.” 

Thus did Cromwell disguise from himself the undoubted 
fact that Parliament was in reality acting under pressure. To 
the extreme Levellers he appeared as a dastardly 

Ciomwell . , • 1 1 

aiiU the time-server, changing sides in December from 

Levellers. King to Parliament, as he had changed sides in 
June from Parliament to King, actuated by considerations of 
the merest self-interest The press now teemed with pam- 
phlets, in which he was charged with hypocrisy of the lowest 
kind, one of the ablest and most virulent being Putney Projects^ 
written by Wildman under an assumed name and published on 

on this wise : When as their mother the Kingdom of England was allied 
or espoused to a great desire of refoiming abuses ; and had therefore 
nominated their knights, citizens, and burgesses ; who (as soon as ever 
they came together) were found with child of schism, sedition, and rebel- 
lion j then King Charles, being a just man and not willing to have him 
and the people ruinated, was minded to dissolve them,’’ &c. 

* The meeting ended on the 31st after lasting for three days. The 
language given above can hardly have been used except at the opening of 
the discussion. 

A Pevfeei Diurnal E. 520, 21, 
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December 30. Some even of those who were now willing 
heartily 10 co-operate with him, found it difficult to reconcile 
Dec. 30. present action with his former persistent main- 
tenance of the King’s authority, and to this feeling 
Ha7ierigg’s ^^^^lerigg gave expression in his own blunt fashion : 
saying. *« If you prove not an honest man,” he blurted out 
to Cromwell himself, “ I will never trust a fellow with a great 
nose for your sake.” ^ 

All that could as yet be done to provide against a Scottish 
invasion was done. Lambert had some time before been sent 
down to take the command as major-general of all 
the forces in the north of England, and on December 
30, the House of Commons confirmed Fairfax’s 
appointment of Hazlerigg to the governorship of 
the important post of Newcastle.*^ 

The greater the danger from Scotland the more necessary 
it became to secure Charles in England, lest he should place 
himself at the head of the invading army. The remissness 
with which he had hitherto been guarded had indeed made 
flight easy for him. The ship which he had for some time 
expected had at last arrived at Southampton, and on the 
Dec 28. 28th, after delivering to the Parliamentary com- 

Semptsto niissioners his answer to the Four Bills, Charles 
escape. resolvcd to take advantage of their absence to 
make his escape, especially as Hammond, who attended 
them as far as Newport, had also left the Castle, A small 
vessel was in readiness to carry him to Southampton, and 
the wind was fair. Dressing himself hurriedly for the journey, 
he glanced once more at the vane, and discovered to his 
horror that the wind had changed and blew steadily from 
the north, making the passage down the Medina River and up 
Southampton Water impossible.® 


1 ygjy ijjje him,” adds the reporter of this saying ; he is very 
downright usually according to his principles.” A Word to Lieut,* Gen, 
Cromwell, p, 19, E. 341, 30. No date is given to this conversation, but 
the pamphlet was published on Dec. 30, and the words were probably 
spoken after the prayer meeting on Dec. 22. 

2 C,J. V. 439 - 

* The story is told by both Berkeley and Ashbumham. Ashburnham 
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Before counsel could be taken, Hammond returned from 
Newport, locked the gates of the castle, and doubled the 
Hammond guai'ds. He then sat down to write to the Houses 
secures him. Fairfax, imploring them that either the King 

might be removed from the island, or he himself be dis- 
charged from the thankless office of guarding such a pri- 
soner, Hammond at least had no doubt that Chailes’s 
rejection of the Four Bills was tantamount to a declaration in 
favour of the Scots, and that it would now be his duty to 
become, in a real sense, the gaoler of the King. On the 
Dec. eg. following moming he ordered Ashburnham, Berke- 
A^brnn! Legge to leave the castle. Charles, as he 

assumed a tone of injured inno- 
Legge, cence, and told Hammond that his action was 
unworthy of a gentleman or a Christian.' 

As soon as it w-as known in Newport that Charles w^as 
practically a captive, a certain Captain Burley beat a drum to 
Burley summon the islanders to follow him to the rescue of 
A crowd of women and boys gathered 
round him, but he was secured without difficulty by 
the INIayor, as scarcely a man had joined him, and his means 
of resistance was limited to a single musket in the hands of 
one of his followers,® 

Charles was now, in a sense in which he had never been 
before, a prisoner. He was treated with respect, and a staff 
Charles a of attendants was appointed by the Houses to wait 
prUouer. dhout the island with all 

their possibilities of escape were at an end.® It can hardly 

places the attempt about six daj’s before the arrival of the commissioners 
with the bills. This date, however, is improbable, in the first place 
because Charles, in writing to the Scottish commissioners on the 14th, 
says that the ship would not arrive for ten days (see p. 37, note 4), and 
in the second place, because he is not likely to have wanted to fly befoie 
the Engagement had been signed. I have therefore accepted Berkeley’s 
date of the 28th. 

* Berkeley’s Memoirs, p. 91 J Hammond to Manchester, LJ, ix. 620. 

® A Design by Capf, Burley, E. 42 1, 24. 

• «The castle,” according to a newswriter, was <'not much difiering 
from an old bishop’s house : three or four great rooms for hospitality, the 

VOL. IV. I, 
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be doubted that Hammond was acting in accordance with 
Hammond instructions from Fairfax,* probably confirmed by 
actSi^'under Parliamentary commissioners before their de^ 
itutructions. parture. On the 30th Fairfax despatched three 
officers to the island to strengthen Hammond in 
Hammond resolution. On the 31st both Houses, reject- 

Dec. 3t. Hammond^s request to be relieved from his 

bJtecurS resolved that the King should be detained 

1648. custody at Carisbrooke, whilst on January i the 
Rams”* Commons, no longer heeding the opposition of 

boioughto the Lords, instructed Rainsborough to take com- 
thr^ent!" mand of the ships which guarded the Solent. ^ 

Lords and Commons were, however, now divided on a far 
more important question than that of Rainsborough’s appoint- 
ment to a command at sea. On January 3, when 
Pio^saf* the King’s answer to the Four Bills was taken into 
Consideration by the Commons, Sir Thomas Wroth 
Seethe moved that Charles should be impeached and the 
King. kingdom settled without him. This proposal, it 
is said, probably with truth, was warmly supported by Crom- 
well and Ireton.® If Clarendon is to be trusted, Cromwell 

rest receptacles for soldiers and sea-gulls.*’ 77 ie Moderate Intelligeticer, 
E. 419, 18. 

1 Now, blessed be God,” wrote Cromwell to Hammond, ‘*Ican 
write and thou receive freely. I never in my life saw more deep sense 
and less will to show it unchristianly than in that which thou didst write 
to us when we were at Windsor, and thou in the midst of thy temptations 
—which indeed, by what we understand of it, was a great one and 
occasioned the greater by the letter the General sent thee, of which thou 
wast not mistaken when thou didst challenge me to be the penner,” 
Cromwell to Hammond, Jan. 3, Carlyle, Letter lii. If the letter here 
referred to had been preserved we should be in a better position to under- 
stand Hammond’s relations with his superior officers. The most likely 
explanation is that Fairfax in the letter penned by Cromwell instructed 
Hammond to watch Charles’s intercourses with the Scottish commissioners. 
Hammond may have disliked being employed as a spy, and in this way 
his temptation to connive at Charles’s escape would be increased. 

LJ, ix. 620 ; C.J. V, 413. See p. 44. 

® Walker’s Hist, of Independency, 74. An impeachment did not 
oecessarily imply a design to put Charles to death. Probably what 
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gave as a reason for refusing his confidence to Charles that, 
‘ whilst he professed with all solemnity that he referred him- 
self wholly to the Parliament and depended wholly on their 
wisdom and counsel for the composing of the distractions of 
the kingdom, he had at the same time secret treaties with the 
Scots’ commissioners how he might embroil the nation in a 
new war and destroy the Parliament.’ ^ 

The outcome of the debate was a proposal for a Vote of 
No Addresses, such as Rainsborough had proposed in the 
The vote of Army tw^o months before.^ No 

No Ad- further addresses were to be made to Charles, and 
le&stts. those who ventured to make them without leave 
from Parliament were to incur the penalties of high treason. 
The Houses also declared that they would receive no more 
messages from Charles. This proposal was carried by 141 to 
91,^ showing that the House was again full, and that many 
Presbyterians concurred with the Independents in thinking it 
impossible to come to terms with Charles now that he w’as 
bargaining with the Scots, Nothing, however, was done 
towards impeaching the King or deposing him, and there can 
be no doubt that if either measure had been proposed the 
majority which supported the vote of No Addresses would 
have fallen hopelessly to pieces. 

If the Independent leaders were compelled to postpone to 
a more convenient season the difficult problem of finding a 
substitute for the King,^ they had no hesitation in putting a 

Cromwell at this time wanted was that a formal charge should be brought 
against Charles, with a view to his deposition, and perhaps a sentence ol 
imprisonment either for life or as long as there remained danger to the 
state from his intrigues with the Scots or others. 

* Claretidon, x. 146. In this part of his history Clarendon writes 
from hearsay, many years after the events he records. Here, however, 
the words attributed to Cromwell are just what would be expected from 
him. 

® Seep. 9. 3 C./. V. 415. 

* According to the French ambassador they thought it more prudent 
to accustom the people to a practical experience of a government without 
a king before they gave it the name of a republic ; but this may have been 
merely the guess of a looker-on. Grignon to Brienne, Jan. 
Transcripts, 
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doms dis- 
solved, 


summary end to the existing connection of the Scottish com- 
missioners with the government of England. Without a dis- 
The Com- Sentient voice the House of Commons declared for 
Bot^h Kin^. dissolution of the Committee of Both Kingdoms, 
and placed the supervision of public affairs in the 
hands of the English members of the late committee, 
who from thenceforward were known from the place in which 
The Com- they met as the Committee of Derby House. A 

further vote added to their numbers three decided 
House. Independents in the place of three Presbyterians 
who were either dead or disqualified. Another committee 
was also named to draw up a declaration in justification of the 
Vote of No Addresses, and it was significant of the temper 
aroused in a House of which the majority was almost cer- 
tainly Presbyterian that the first name on the list was that of 
Henry Marten.^ 

Though the House of Lords had been, since the recent 
impeachments, in the hands of an Independent majority, its 
Hesitation members, as a body, showed little inclination even 
of the Lords, consider the Vote of No Addresses,® knowing 

full well that those who w^ere most eager to abolish monarchy 
were no less eager to abolish the House of Lords. On January 
Jan It ^ ^ Council of the Army came to the help of the 
The^imy^^ Commons with a declaration, drawn up at Windsor 
help of the two days before, in favour of their policy,^ whilst 
Commons. of ^he Independents talked of reviving the old 

scheme of amalgamating the two Houses.'^ These threats so 
far prevailed that on the 13th the Lords went into 
pppo^tion committee upon the Vote sent up to them by the 
m the Lords. Opposition was led by Northumber- 

land on the ground that it was unwise to destroy one form of 
government before another had been created to take its place. 


5 C./. V. 416. * Z./. ix. 643, 66a 

® /?us/i 7 iJ. vii. 962 ; C, /, v. 426. 

* “We are very confident,” wrote a furnisher of intelligence, “that 
the Lords shall be compelled to come and sit in the House of Commons, 
whether they consent to the vote of the House against the King or not.” 
Letter of Intelligence, Jan, 13, Clar, St F, ii. App. xliv. 
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On the 14th a special committee was named to prepare a 
resolution on which a vote might be taken, but it W’as under- 

Jan. 14. would not be such as to give 

commuee. to the Commons. ‘ Unless the army 

intervened, the Vote of No Addresses would go forth 
as the resolution of a single House. 

A pretext for military intervention was easily found. 
Money was needed for paying off the supernumeraries of the 
pistuibance army," and an attempt to levy a tax for the purpose 
.nthecuy. resistance in the City. A soldier was 

beaten by the mob, and the sheriffs, when they attempted to 
allay the disorder, were driven off the ground with shouts ‘ for 
Soldiers to and no plunder.’ On this the Commons 

whittLi. Fairfax to send 2,000 men to occupy White- 

hall and the Mews for the protection of Parliament.* 
Pefore this hint the opposition in the Lords melted away. 
The three Peers whose dislike of the Vote was strongest, 

Jaiu 15. ^ Stamford, North, and Robartes, absented themselves 
S’nS’the' from the House, and the Vote of No Addresses was 
allowed to pass, with a preamble grounding the 
The vole of *0 Continue negotiations with the King on 

his rejection of the Four Bills, and on the necessity 
accepted by of using the ‘ utmost endeavours speedily to settle 
the Lords, present government.’ ‘ On the 17 th the pre- 

Jan. 17. amble, having been accepted by the Commons, was 
issued together with the Vote itself as the resolution of both 
Houses. An address, which had been hitherto kept back 
was then presented to the Lords in the name of the army, 
assuring them of the intention of the soldiers to support the 
peerage in its just rights and in the prosecution of the common 
cause.® On the following day, in spite of this conciliatory 

’ Gngnon to Brienne, Jan. IJ, R. O. Transcripts- 

* See p. 45. 

* Letter of Intelligence, Jan. 13, Clarendon MSS. 2,703 ; C. T. v. 

432- 

* L.J. ix. 662; Rnskw. vil 967 ; Grignon to Brienne, Jan. J?.a 
Transcripts^ 

® L.J, ix. 664. 
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language, Barkstead^s regiment of foot took up its quarters at 
Jan. i8. Whitehall, and Rich’s regiment of horse at the Mews. ^ 
S^^hitehaii permanent presence of soldiers at Westminster 
and the made the power of the army more directly felt in 
London than it had ever been before. 

It had been easy, by barely concealed threats of military 
violence, to secure at least the semblance of constitutional 
sanction to the breach with the King. It was far less easy to 
provide a substitute for the authority that had been overthrown, 
and it is no matter for surprise that the Levellers saw in all 
“Kin^ that had taken place a mere attempt to substitute 
the rule of King Noll for the rule of King Charles, 
lilburne was now at liberty— the Commons, much to the 
, , annoyance of the Lords, having admitted him to 

lerviin East bail —and, on the 17th, he and wildman addressed a 
Snuthfieid. Lcvellers held in East Smithfield, in a 

strain of unmeasured violence against the House of Lords. 

Jan xg Commons, satisfied with their 

Order'forthe victory over the other House, ordered both the 
Liibume^and speakers to be committed for trial on a charge of 
wudman. gedition. Lilburne, indeed, after his usual fashion, 
Lubi?n« ’ questioned the validity of this order ; but on the 
arrested. 20th his arrest was effected, and a sacrifice was thus 
made to the unreal union between the Houses.^ 

Whatever might be the ultimate determination of the 
Houses and the army on the constitutional question, the 
Commons at least proceeded as if their resolution 
Captir* had settled everything against the King. On 
Burley tried, 22, Captain Burley * was brought to trial at 

Winchester as a traitor, his alleged treason consisting simply 
of his foolish attempt to deliver Charles from imprisonment, 
Burley having been condemned to death on the verdict of a 


* The Kingdom's Weekly Inteliigeficer, E, 423, 7 j Heads of the State 
Passages, E. 423, ii, 

* Rushw. viL 969, 970 ; TrutRs Tritmph, E. 520, 33 ; The Triumph 
staimd, E. 426, iS; A Whip for the present House of Lords, E, 431, i ; 
C./. V. 435, 437. 

» See p. 49. 
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jury, which the Royalists constantly affirmed to have been 
packed, suffered a traitor’s death for the offence of having 
attempted to liberate one who, in the eye of the law, was still 
his sovereign.^ 

At every turn, the dominant party was met by difficulties 
inevitably arising from its attempt to give a constitutional 
^ „ sanction to courses which were essentially unconsti- 

Jan. 28, 29. '' 

Caheofthe tutional The Lords having liberated the seven 
peached impeached Peers, on the ground that no formal 
charge was before their House, the Commons, on 
the 28th and 29th, sent up articles of accusation both against 
the Peers and against the ten survivors of the eleven members. 

Feb. 5. One of the latter, Sir John Maynard, who had 
Ssefto remained in England, being brought, on February 5, 
kneel. j^^r of the House of Lords, refused to kneel, 

pleading that, as a Commoner, the Lords had no jurisdiction 
^ , over him. The Lords fined him 500/. Six of the 

E'^cape of _ , , . , i i 

Willoughby Peers they admitted to bail. The seventh, Lord 
of Parham, ^y^j^oughby of Parham, had escaped beyond sea.^ 

In the House of Commons, the Independents preserved 
their majority with the help of those Presbyterians who had 
indepen- been alienated from the King by his rejection of the 
Four Bills. To retain their support, the Independent 
the^useof Were prepared to assist them in the establish - 

Commons, ment of their church organisation, provided that 
nothing was done to imperil their own principle of 
ter^n/^. rcligious liberty. On January 12, a fresh appeal 
was made to the counties to establish the Presby- 
pieted. terian system.® Though this might conciliate some 
English Presbyterians, it could not possibly conciliate the 


Indepen- 
dents and 
Presby- 
terians in 
the Hou.se of 
Commons. 


The Presby- 
terian 

organisation 
to be com- 
pleted. 


' Relation of the proceedings against Captain Burley^ E. 1,182, 9. For 
comments on the jury see an account reprinted from a newspaper of the 
time in HiHier’s NarreUive of the Attempted Escapes of Charles /. 66. 
Mr. Hillier ascribed some weight to this curious statement with a confi- 
dence which will hardly be shared by those who are acquainted with the 
inventive tendencies of the Royalist pamphleteers. 

» LJ. ix. 667 ; X. 9, 23, 33. 

* Ibid, isc, 657. 
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Scots, and on January 2, the Scottish commissioners left Lon- 
don for Edinburgh, having lingered for a time to complete 
Jan. 34. arrangements for a rising in England in coinci- 

The Scots dence with a Scottish invasion.^ Though the details 

sioncrs leave of their plan Were unknown to the English Parliament, 
London. i . , . . , 

their general intentions 'were no longer a secret, 
the Houses resolved to send commissioners of 

commis- 

tcTbe sent Edinburgh to urge the new Parliament, 

then about to meet, in favour of the English alliance, 
and to stir up opposition to the Royalist party in Scotland. 
To hold out a bait to the Scottish leaders, the English com- 
jan 29 missioners were, on January 29, instructed to offer 
Tn^tiuctions the payment of an instalment of 100,000/. due on 
February 3 in accordance with the agreement made 
when the King was surrendered at Newcastle.*^ 

Already another step had been taken to conciliate the 
English Presbyterians. On January 26 the Commons re- 
Tan 26 solved to take into consideration a Confession of 
Tiie Confer- Faith which had been presented to Parliament by 
sionofiaith. Assembly of Divines, and further directed that 
all members of their House who had neglected to take the 
Covenant should at once make good their omission.® 

Even an understanding between the Independents and the 
Presbyterians would not in itself be sufficient to ward off the 
Cromwell expccted invasion from Scotland or to effect a settle- 
sibstitute^^ of the constitutional question ; and there are good 
wlieSbrhis believing that Cromwell and St. John, m 

father their eagerness to avert war, made an attempt in the 
second half of January to open negotiations with the Queen 
and the Prince of Wales, hoping to induce the latter to take 
his father's place upon the throneA Whether the King was at 

* Grignon to Brienne, R* 0, Tramcripfs, 

* LJ. X. 7 . ® CJ, V. 443* 

*■ The mo.st direct statement bearing on this affair is that of the Roman 
correspondent in England. ‘*Si consulta in secreto,’Mie writes, ‘‘come 
si principierJi il processo contra il . II process© si farit st^ra 11 

niorte di suo padre , , , si finger^ di voler dare il corona al Principe, ma 
fii pensa di far Republica.” Newsletter, Jan. Romaji Transcript 
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this time asked to abdicate,^ or whether the question was 
reserved till a favourable answer had been received from 
beyond the sea, it is impossible to say. 

In attempting to secure the succession to the Prince of 
Wales, Cromwell, whose capacity for seeing into the heait of a 
^ situation rarely failed him, showed himself alive to 

Cromwell s , - . . - , . , 

policy in the the advantage or accompanying a change in the 
matter. system of government with the least possible shock 
to the political habits of the nation. His mistake was that he 
calculated upon others being as placable as he was himself. 
Not only did his new policy reawaken the serpents of sus- 
picion which were always coiling round the heart of Marten, 

R.O, The omitted words were thrown in as a blind. I take it that the 
plans here ascribed to the King’s enemies impersonally are a jumble of 
the intentions of different persons ; but there may have been some who 
thought of first dethroning Charles —I do not believe that his death was 
at this time in question— and of then offeiing the crown to his son. The 
statement that a communication with the Prince was intended is corrobo- 
rated by Grignon, who mentions the existence of a design to send Denbigh 
to France to fetch him, adding that Denbigh hesitated to go, doubting 
whether he would be well received. This was written on January 31 
Transcripts). On February i, one of Lanark’s correspondents 
{Hamiltm Papers^ 150) that ‘the Earl of Denbigh is to go over 
with some overtures to her Majesty and the Prince.’ On Febmary 15, 
another correspondent {Hamilton Papers ^ Addenda in Camden Miscellany^ 
vol, ix.) says that the Earl of Denbigh’s going is a fable, but this may 
merely mean that the plan had by that time been dropped. 

^ On the question whether there was simultaneously a negotiation 
with the King, there are several allusions to the existence of some negotia- 
tion or another, though nothing definite is said as to its object. “ The 
solicitor,” we are told— 2.^. St, John— “hath made Cromwell his bed- 
fellow, and the army is like them. The treason seems to be awakened 
and prosecuted against the Lords and Commons by them with all art and 
violence. ... Sir H. Vane, Junior, is returned to the Commons House, 
yet seems unsatisfied, notwithstanding that Cromwell hath bestowed two 
nights’ oratory upon him. Some talk confidently of fresh trinketings 
with the King, and that Ashbumham is come to London on purpose.” 

( J to Lanark, Feb. i, Hamilton Papers^ 148.) Another writer 

says on the same day {id, 149) that “it is said Parliament intends new 
addresses to his Majesty, which I believe, because Mr. Ashbumham is in 
England and will leave no stone unturned to effect any restitution by this 
army.” 
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but it roused dark thoughts in the heart of him whom he loved 
to style his brother, the younger Vane.^ As to the Prince, 
Suspicions of suggested understanding with him was hopeless 
Maarten and from the lirst. He had no mind to set himself 
in opposition to his father; still less to submit to 
occupy that dependent seat which Cromwell and his friends 
styled a throne. 

That Cromwell would at this time have been glad, not on 
sentimental but on practical grounds, to re-establish the mon- 
Cromweii archy in some form or other is rendered the more 
geS«a?re^ probable if, as is almost certainly the case, a scene, 
conciliation, of which Ludlow has left an account, is to be referred 
to the latter part of January in this year.^ Cromwell, we are 
told, invited to dinner the leading members of both parties, 
hoping to effect a reconciliation between them. This was fob 
A CO f e c ^ conference between ‘ the grandees of the 

on govern- House and army* — the name by which important 
personages were beginning to be known — on the one 
side, and the Republicans or ‘ Commonwealth’s men ’ on the 
other. Amongst these latter was Edmund Ludlow, now a 
member of Parliament, to whose surprise and disgust Crom- 
well and his friends ‘kept themselves in the clouds, and would 
not declare their judgments either for a monarchical, aristo- 
cratical, or democratical government, maintaining that any of 
them might be good in themselves, or for us, according as 
Providence should direct us.* The Commonwealth- men, on 
the contrary, argued at length against monarchy, urging that 
as the King had broken his oath to govern according to law, his 

^ Be.sides what has been quoted in the last note, there is evidence of 
the continuance of these suspicions well into February. On Feb. 13, a 
correspondent writes to Hyde {darendm MSS, 2,723) that the prevail- 
ing party are in great fears and suspicions ‘ insomuch as Sir II. Vane, 
junior, hath left them.* In another letter written to Lanark on Feb. 22 
{Hamilton Papers, 154), we are told that Cromwell desired a meeting 
with Marten that he might be reconciled with him, but that they parted 
‘ much more enemies than they met.’ 

* Ludlow’s Memoirs, i 184. The place of this story in the Memoirs 
would put it somewhat later, but the date seems fixed by the reference to 
Cromwell’s attempts to reconcile Presbyterians and Independents, 
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subjects were absolved from their allegiance, and that it was the 
duty of the representatives of the people to call him to account 
for the blood shed in consequence of his appeal to the SAvord. 

The old dispute betw^een the men of theory and the men 
of practice had thus risen to the surface afresh, and Ciomwell, 
Cromwell i^ipatient of the letting out of the waters of strife, 
throws a brought the discussion to a sudden end by flinging 

Ludlow’s a cushion at Ludlow’s head and running off down- 

stairs, “ But,” adds Ludlow triumphantly, “ I over- 
took him with another which made him hasten down faster 
than he desired.” 

On the folloAving day Cromwell put his objections to 
Ludlow’s republicanism into articulate language. He was 

^ convinced, he said, ‘of the desirableness of what 

Cromwells " ' ^ ^ , 

reply to Lud- was proposed, but not of the feasibleness of it. 

Intelligible as this view of the case is at the present 
day, those to whom it was addressed could find no other 
explanation than the simple one of Cromwell’s ingrained 
hypocrisy ; yet if a republic was not feasible, the Republicans 
were so far in the light that an understanding with Charles 
^ was still less feasible; and by the end of January 
He is con- or the beginning of February, Cromwell was con- 
Charles will vmced — this time too, according to one account, by 
not abdicate. intercepted letter from the King to the Queen — 

that Charles, far from thinking of abdication, was planning 
Feb. 2.^ fresh attacks on his opponents.^ Cromwell and his 
supporters having at last made up their minds, struck 
reduced. ^^5 sharp. On February 2 Hammond was 

S:t<iTforthe dismiss all of Charles’s attendants except 

Declaration, thirty," and on the same day the committee appointed 
to prepare a declaration in defence of the Vote of No Ad- 
dresses set itself seriously to perform its work.^ 

* ** Hanno ancora sopra il medesimo soggetto intercetto delle lettere 
che S. M. scriveva alia Regina sua moglie.” Newsletter, Feb. A? Roman 
Transcripts^ R. 0 . * C . /. v. 452. 

® Newsletter, Feb. Roman Transcripts^ R.O, The writer speaks 
of this as beginning the process of the King. I take this to mean what I 
have stated in the text. 
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On February 4 the temper now prevailing in the House of 
Commons received an unexpected illustration. Having under 
Feb 4 consideration a clause of the Confession of Faith, 
A significant which declared that ‘ infidelity or difference in re- 

amendment. 1.1T • . 

ligion’ ought ‘not to make void the magistrates 
just and legal authority, nor free the people from their just 
obedience to him,’ the House resolved, by a significant amend- 
ment, that the phrase should run so as to declare that these 
defects ought ‘ not to make void the magistrates’ just and legal 
authority, nor free the people from their just obedience to 
them ; ’ ^ thus transferring the right to demand the subjects’ 
obedience from the one magistrate who had hitherto borne 
the name of King to the many who, under the new form of 
government which was contemplated, were to take his place. 

^ On the 5th Strickland was despatched to the Nether- 
Strickiand's lands to Urge the States General to refuse aid to the 
theNetber- Priuce of Wales ^ and to prevent the Queen from 
pawning her jewels in the territory of the Republic.^ 
By this time it was believed in England that the four English 
regiments in the Dutch service had placed themselves at the 
disposal of the Prince of Wales, that the English refugees in 
France would find 4,000 men to add to their numbers, and 
that the whole force would be transported to Scotland in 
Dutch vessels.^ 

From the 5th to the nth the Declaration upholding the 
Vote of No Addresses, which was said to have been drawn up by 
Feb. 5- II. Nathaniel Fiennes, was considered in the House, 
Sfon where it was supported by Cromwell with all the 
the House, energy at his command. Like the Grand Remon- 
thTSSkra^ strance it entered into a review of the King’s past 
tion. actions since he came to the crown, in order to 
maintain that no confidence could be placed in him. Un- 

^ C. J. V. 456. In neither case is the mark of the genitive case put 
to the word * Magistrates.* I have added it in conformity with modern 
usage, 

- Ihii. V. 457 ; Grignon to Brienne, Feb. ffj R. 0 . Transcripts.^ , 

® Newsletter, Feb. Roman Transcripts^ R, 0 * 

* Merc. ElencticuSf E. 476, 4. 
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fortunately even the scandal about Buckingham’s administering 
physic to James was raked up in order to charge Charles with 
indifterence to the supposed murder of his father. The old 
stories of the ships lent for service against Rochelle, of the 
intention to introduce German horse, of the new liturgy for 
Scotland, and of the commfssion supposed to have been 
granted by the King to the Ulster rebels played their part 
once more. That which told most against Charles, and which 
his warmest admirers had most difficulty in meeting, was the 
narrative gathered from intercepted despatches, and amply 
confirmed in later times, of his constant attempts to introduce 
into England troops from beyond the sea. There were, for 
instance, the tales of the money, arms, and ships demanded 
from Denmark in 1642, of the applications for foreign troops 
which had been revealed when the King’s cabinet was taken at 
Naseby and when Digby’s cabinet was taken at Sherburn, and 
of the Glamorgan treaty for bringing in an Irish army. Charles 
had endeavoured to enslave the kingdom by German, Spanish, 
French, Lorraine, Irish, Danish, and other foreign forces. In 
spite of this, Parliament had made a final application to him, 
but this he had rejected. Consequently the Houses would 
now use their ‘ utmost endeavours to settle the present govern- 
ment as may best stand with the peace and happiness of this 
kingdom.’ ^ 

On February ii the Declaration passed by 80 votes to 50. 
Cromwell, in the course of the debates, had * made a severe 
Feb. II. invective against monarchical government’ ^ He 
mio?tofe so far as to ask that Selden should 

printed. expelled from the House merely because he 

moved for the omission of the charge about James, on the 
ground that he had himself been a member of the committee 
which had examined into the alleged poisoning of James I. by 
Buckingham, and that nothing had been found reflecting upon 
the King.^ Cromwell, it seems, was in that fierce temper 

* A Declaratioti of the Commons of England^ E. 427, 9. 

® Dr. A. Fraser to Lanark, Feb, 15, Hamilton Papers^ Addenda, 

* Letter of Intelligence, Feb. 17, Clarendon MSS, 2,723. Nicholas, 
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which with him always denoted the conclusion of a long 
mental conflict. He had chosen his part, and with rude 
and unscrupulous thoroughness would sweep aside all who 
attempted to bar his way. 

however, thought Selden too much ‘restrained by fear’ {Clar. St. P. ii. 
393) to state his knowledge of the facts. It is moie likely that Nicholas 
should have been misinfoimed than that the account of Selden’s speech 
given in the text is false. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

A ROYALIST REACTION. 

Charles’s persistent refusal to lower his flag would doubtless 
stand his Cavalier followers in good stead in the future. In 
the immediate present it exposed them to a persecu- 
iieiuits%f which he might easily have saved them. 

Charles's Qn none did his rejection of The Heads of the 
compromise. Proposals fall more heavily than on his partisans 
at Oxford. After the attempt made by the Presbyterians in 
June 1647 to reform the University had been laughed off the 
stage, ^ week after week was allowed to pass away, without any 
attempt to uphold the insulted dignity of Parliament against 
Aug. 36. l^be authorities at Oxford. It was not till August 26, 
n?nai which the Newcastle Propositions were 

Ordinance, revived at Westminster, 2 that an additional Ordi- 
nance was passed, giving to the Visitors the requisite powers to 
administer the Covenant and the Negative Oath, to send for 
books and papers, to imprison those who resisted, and to 
require the magistrates to assist them in carrying out their 
orders. 

If Parliament had made even a show of taking measures 
for the immediate enforcement of this Ordinance, it might 
Fmther reasonably be inferred that its previous slackness 
delay. h^exi owing to its time being occupied by its 

struggle with the army. As, however, fresh delays ensued and 
the Ordinance was not despatched to Oxford for nearly a 
month, it is necessary to look for an explanation elsewhere ; 


* Seeiii. 314. 


® See iu. 355. 
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and it is difficult to avoid noticing that it was precisely during 
the month between the issue of the Ordinance and its trans- 
•^ept 24 niission to Oxford that Cromwell and the Indepen- 
OrUmanc making fresh efforts to come to terms 

sent to with the King, and that on vSeptember 23, the very 
before that on which the Ordinance was at last 
sent off, the House of Commons, in ordering a final applica- 
tion to be made to him, did so without any hope that it would 
prove successful^ 

However this may have been, on September 29 the Visitors, 
having received their new powers, ordered the Heads of 
Sept. 29. Houses to bring in their books, and the Vice- 
itempt Chancellor to appear before them. Neither did 

to visit. the Heads of Houses produce their books nor did 

the Vice-Chancellor answer to the summons. On October 8 
the Proctors protested that the Visitation was illegal, 
on the ground that the King was the sole lawful 
Visitor of the University. On the iith the Visitors, 
overruling this objection, deprived Fell of his 
Vice-Chancellorship. Resistance, however, did not 
slacken and it was seen that the only way in which 
obedience could be obtained lay in the appointment of a 
Puritan Vice-Chancellor, who by gathering into his hands the 
threads of authority within the University organisation would 
save the necessity of coercing it from without. 

The first step towards the attainment of this object was to 
meet the legal objections raised against Fell's deprivation. 

On November 15, Fell and his principal supporters 
attended at Westminster before the Committee of 
the two Houses entrusted with the supervision of 
the Visitors. Pembroke, as his manner was in deal- 
ing with the weak, overwhelmed them with in- 
temperate abuse, but the majority of the committee, being 
Dec. 9. unscrupulous, allowed counsel to the defendants 

Sentence of and time to prepare their case. The sentence of 

contempt. , . , 

the committee was, however, a foregone conclusion, 
and on December 9 those who had resisted the Visitors 
* Seeiii. 368. 
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suppott 
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Dec, 28. 
Fell re- 
moved_ 
frutn his 
offices. 


were pronounced guilty of contempt in defying the authoiity 
of Parliament. 

In their struggle against overwhelming power, the Uni- 
versity authorities had the support not only of Seldon, by 
Theinde- advicc they were guided in the conduct of 

pendents thcir case, but also of Vane and Fiennes. ‘‘We 
find,” wrote Fell, “the Independents generally 
favourable to us, and conceive it hard to press us 
against our consciences.” Whether owing to the opposition 
of the Independents or not, there was again delay, and it was 
only on December 28 that the sentence of depriva- 
tion from the offices of Vice-Chancellor and Dean 
of Christchurch was pronounced by the committee 
against Fell. Other deprivations followed in due 
course. It might have been expected that Pembroke, in his 
capacity of Chancellor of the University, would have at once 
Delay in Proceeded to impose on it a new Vice-Chancellor, 
aneiv^' Yet, though the authority of the committee was 

appoint- daily set at naught at Oxford, more than seven 

weeks were allowed to pass away before any such 
step was taken. 

Possibly the explanation is in part, at least, to be sought 
in Pembroke’s character. As timid as he was blustering, he 
may well have been anxious in the midst of the 
struggle over the Vote of No Addresses to know to 
which party victory was about to fall. When at 
last the Independents got the upper hand, they can hardly 
have been eager, at a time when they were scheming for the 
succession of the Prince of Wales, to close the door to Uni- 
versity preferment in the faces of his supporters. It was not 
till a week after the Declaration in support of the Vote of No 
1648. Addresses had cut the last bonds between Parlia- 
Reynoiis^’ Hient and the Royal House that, on February 18, 
Oi^^Uor Pembroke’s recommendation, Reynolds was ap- 
pointed by Ordinance of Parliament to the Vice- 
Chancellorship and the Deanery of Christchurch,* 

‘ Z.y. X. 62, 63. As in the earlier stages of this affair {see vol, iii. 313), 

7 ha\e followed Piofessor Burrows in his marshalling of the facts brought 
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It has sometimes been thought, though no evidence exists 
on the point, that Cromwell had a hand in the selection of 
Cromwell ^^ynolds. In any case it is certain that Reynolds 
and was not only a man after Cromweirs own heart, but 

Rejnoids. appointment was the outcome of that policy 

of conciliating the Presbyterians w'hich now occupied the fore- 
ground in Cromwell’s mind. A persuasive preacher, who in 
Character of age of controvcrsy made it his rule, so far as it 
Reynolds, poggii^je^ to keep silence on controversial points, 
Reynolds was marked out by his piety and integrity for a post 
in which it was so easy to make enemies and so very hard to 
conciliate opponents. If there was to be a change in the 
government of the University — and it is difficult to see how 
such a change could be avoided— Reynolds w^as the man to 
conduct it with the least possible amount of friction. 

Under the most favourable circumstances, how'ever, the 
friction would be enormous. On March 17 the Visitors at 
March 17. iast commenccd their proper work, from which time 
Sion without open resistance. The opponents 

proceeds. Qf Puritanism were swept away and replaced by 
others more friendly to the ruling powers. One after another, 
Heads of Houses, Fellows of colleges, and even undergraduates, 
were called up to answer the crucial question, “ Do you submit 
to the authority of Parliament in this Visitation?” One by 
one they answered } some absolutely submitting, some at- 
tempting by evasive answers to avoid the alternative between 
material ruin and betrayal of conscience, and others, again, 
boldly facing consequences and refusing to submit. Only by 
absolute submission could expulsion be avoided, with all its 
accompaniments of loss of standing in the world and depriva- 
The ex- tioH of the means of livelihood. Amongst those ex- 
pulsions. pelled were a few men of high intellectual renown, 
such as Sanderson and Hammond, but the greater number 
were undistinguished in any way, except by the constancy 
with which they went forth into the wilderness without hope 
for the future rather than soil their consciences with a lie. 

cMit in the original evidence. The suggestion of the causes of the delay is, 
however, mine. 
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It was the irony of political necessity that this great act of 
persecution should be carried out when men like Cromwell 
Were they ^nd Vane were in the ascendant. It was but a bare 
avoidable’ gjjj. months since the Independent leaders who now 
permitted some hundreds of sufferers to be excluded for con- 
science’ sake from the University of Oxford, had been striving 
to lay the foundations of a broad system of toleration in The 
Heads of the Proposals^ and had even taken into favourable 
consideration a scheme for extending that toleration to the 
Roman Catholic priesthood itself. In January they had made 
use of their authority in Parliament to liberate a Jesuit who 
had been for three years in prison, and to commute the 
sentence of death which had been pronounced upon a priest 
into one of banishment.^ Like the successor of the Samian 
despot who was prevented by the rancour of the citizens from 
laying down the authority which he had received, and ‘ wishing 
to be the justest of men failed in his purpose,’*^ the Inde- 
pendent leaders were driven back from accomplishing their 
schemes of toleration by the intolerance alike of their oppo- 
nents and of their supporters. The stern fact that English 
opinion was hopelessly divided, and that no sanguine kindli- 
ness could bring those to live together in peace who had war 
burning in their hearts, would, in one way or another, force 
itself on the eyes even of the most blind. 

That which baffled the Independents was the close con- 
nection between politics and religion. Those who reverenced 
parties principles and worship of the English Church, 

also reverenced the authority of the King as the 
religion. of Constitutional right Neither they nor 

Charles himself would yield on either point The Visitors at 
Oxford in vain sought to shelve the difficulty by asking, not 
for definite confession of religious faith, but for a general 
acknowledgment of the authority of Parliament They could 
not separate things, at that time at least, inseparable. It was 
impossible to accept either King or Parliament as the final 
authority in political matters without taking into account the 

* Newsletter, Jan. Roman T oftscripts, R, 0 , 

* Herodotus^ iii. X42. 
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ecclesiastical or religious results which in either case might be 
expected to follow. At Westminster as well as at Oxford those 
who had striven to restore harmony between the King and his 
people found their efforts breaking down. The Royalists had 
at least the letter of the law on their side. On February 14 
the Welsh judge, David Jenkins, who had already 
suffered imprisonment for his advocacy of the King’s 
rights, having been summoned before the Court of 
Chancery in a private suit, gave a signal of resistance 
by denouncing the whole basis of Parliamentary Or 
dinances upon which all the courts of law now rested. 
Nothing, he declared, had any legality which did 
not rest upon the authority of the King. On the 
2ist, being brought to the bar of the House of 
Commons, he refused to kneel, and openly defied the House 
The Commons in anger passed rapidly a Bill of Attainder 
against him, and sent it to the Lords for their approval ; ^ 
but it was impossible to ignore the fact that the indomitable 
W^elshman had only spoken in public what thousands were 
muttering in secret. 

The opposition of those who resisted the Parliament and 
the army on principle was reinforced by the opposition of 
those who resisted them because their own interests or 
pleasures were interfered with. What the prohibition of 
Christmas games was to the apprentices and the 
farm labourers, the closing of the theatres was to 
the leisured class amongst the dwellers in London. The 
original Ordinance against stage plays had been issued at the 
beginnirg of the war, and had been grounded on the unsuit- 
ableness of such frivolous entertainments in a time of distress.® 
When the war came to an end this motive could no longer be 
urged, and plays were again performed though with more or 
1647. less secrecy. The antagonism of the Puritan spirit 
o/ciel^oFthe to entertainments too often provocative to vice was 
however, as decided as before, and on July 17, 1647, 
theia. Houses revived the Ordinance of 1642, fixing 

January i, 1648, as the date of its expiration.® 

* C.J, V. 469. ® See vol. i. 14. * L,J. ix. 334 ; C,J. v. 248. 
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Either intentionally or, as is more probable, from sheei 
negligence, no measures were taken to prolong the Ordinance 
before the time of its expiration came round, and in 
ThSres January 1648 the theatres, at once taking advantage 
opened. omission, were crowded with spectators. On 

January 27 it was reckoned that no less than 120 coaches set 
down spectators at one theatre alone — the Fortune.^ On 
Feb II February ii Parliament responded by a savage 
Ordinance Ordinance conceived in the very spirit of Prynne, 

s^Je^ directing that ‘all stage-galleries, seats, and boxes’ 

should be destroyed, every actor publicly flogged, 
and compelled to enter into recognisances ‘ never to act or 
play any plays or interludes any more ’ on pain of being dealt 
with ‘ as an incorrigible rogue.’ Moreover, all spectators of a 
play were to be fined five shillings.^ 

To the anger of the pleasure-seekers was added the anger 
of those w^ho were ready to accept any government provided 
Call fora ^nly that it would give proof of stability, and it 
g?wmment. proof that neither Presbyterians nor 

General Independents were able to give. “ Some,” wrote 
discontent, a member of the House of Commons, “ pray for the 
Scots ; others against them ] but whether they come or no, we 
are in a ready way to be undone ; for, without the infinite 
mercy of God, we shall inevitably run into absolute confusion. 
The whole kingdom is so full of discontent that I do verily 
fear it will ere long break out into some disorder.” ^ 

Nor was it only the sense of uncertainty inspired by the 
proceedings of the Houses which caused discontent. The 
Parliament to w^hich Cromw'ell had been compelled to appeal 
as the supreme authority in England had neither a consistent 
policy nor a character for public spirit. It was sufficiently 
under duress to have lost all self-respect, whilst some at least 


* The Kingdom's Weekly Intelligeficery E. 423, 23. At the Bull wa* 
played Beaumont and Fletcher’s “ Wit without Money.” Esrf, Occur- 
rencesy E, 520, 32. 

^ LJ, 'Si, 41. Headed with the date of Feb, 9, when it was sent from 
the Commons, 

* Sir K. Curgoyne to Sir R, Vemey, Dec. 30, 1647, Veniey MSS» 
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of its members made use of their high position to advance 
their private interests. The Royalists took pleasure in drawing 
Charges of up lists of members of either House who had de- ‘ 
corrupaon. pccunkry advantages from the Civil War, and 

though some of the cases alleged were those of men who had 
been rewarded for services rendered, theie can be little doubt 
that in many cases the rewards were higher than the services 
justified, and that in others opportunity was afforded of driving 
hard bargains at the expense of the State. Many of those, 
moreover, who had seats in the House of Commons found a 
ready way of enriching themselves by the sale of the influence 
which every member of Parliament then possessed. 

Once more the correspondence of the Verney family opens 
before us the living image, if not of the whole of the passions 
1646. strivings of the age, at least of those personal 

grievances and annoyances which never fail to in- 
again. fluence its larger issues, but which are apt to pass 
unnoticed and unrecorded. In January 1646, when Sir 
Sir R. Ver- Rv^lph Verney was still anxiously expecting the 
taLodEis” sequestration of his estates,^ he suggested to his 
"iSdfor Sir Roger Burgoyne, who was himself a 

hiL ^ member of Parliament, that though he was inca- 
pacitated by his refusal to take the Covenant from pleading- his 
own cause in England, he might with advantage send his wife 
as his representative. “Certainly,” replied Burgoyne, “it 
would not do amiss, if she can bring her spirit to a soliciting 
temper, and can tell how to use the juice of an onion some- 
times^ to soften their hearts.” * 

It was not, however, till August 1646, that the danger 
appeared imminent. On the 20th, Dr. Denton ^ — who, though 
he was Sir Ralph's uncle, yet, being of much the 
same age, had been the companion of his childhood 
Or. Denton. vciost self-sacrificing of friends — 

warned him that if Lady Verney was to come to England she 
must set out without delay. “Not,” he wrote, “to touch 

* See vol. m. 21X* 

* Sir R. Burgoyne to Sir R. Verney, Jan. 1$, 1646, Vermy MSS, 

* See vol. iii. 259, note 3. 
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upon inconveniences of your coming, women were never so 
useful as now ; and though you should be my agent and 
Women soHcitor of all the men I know —and therefore much 
to be preferred in your own cause— yet I am con- 
fident, if you were here, you would do as our sages 
do, instruct your wife and leave her to act it with committees. 
Their sex entitles them to many privileges, and we find the 
comfort of them more now than ever. I cannot assure you 
that she can make up all without your presence, nor you, if you 
^ were here neither : but, in my opinion, it is the 

cia\don * most probable way can be prescribed or taken.” ^ 

sequestered. Qctober 1 4 the Claydon estate was sequestered 
by an order from the County Committee of Bucks.^ 

Accordingly Lady Verney hastened the preparations for 
her journey, and on November 24 she landed at Rye. It 
Nov a would have been difficult to find a more persuasive 
La^ Veniey pleader. Her native sprightliness, which in her 
m ngan , gained for her amongst her husband’s 

friends the nickname of ‘ Mischief,’ had been toned down by 
years of misfortune and ill-health. She was now expecting to 
give birth to another child, and the first days of exertion 
after her arrival in London brought on a fever. Dr. Denton 
, tended her with rare assiduity, physicked her accord- 

medic,ii mg to the best rules of his art, and drained away 

treatment, remaining strength of her enfeebled constitution 
by copious bleedings. When at last her health temporarily 
improved, he was as ready with advice and practical aid as he 
had been with his prescriptions. 

The first step to be taken towards the removal of the 
sequestration was to obtain from the Bucks Committee a 
A certificate reasons for which Sir Ralph had 

worn the been adjudged a delinquent, and this the committee 
Committee refuscd to give without an order from the Committee 
® ’ of Lords and Commons for Sequestrations, to which 
in such matters the County Committees were subordinated. 


* Dr. Denton to Sir R, Verney, Aug. 20, 1646, Vemej^ MSS^ 
® Order of the Committee of Bucks, Oct. 14, Hid* 
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To obtain this order, Lady Verney had been obliged to 
gain the support of as many influential personages as possible. 
Personal Pelham, who afterwards took the chair as 

influence. Speaker during those ill-starred sittings in which the 
Presbyterians set the army at defiance, gave her what help and 
counsel he could, whilst Dr. Denton ran hither and thither 
amongst the members whose good word it was important 
to gain. Lady Verney ’s opinion of lawyers was not a 
high one. “ Lawyers,’’ she wrote in one of those 
Lawyersto voluminous letters in w^hich she poured out her sor- 


be avoided. her hus band by the weekly post, “ . . . are 

veiy dear, and I find very little satisfaction from them ; for 
’tis not law now but favour ; but if it be so that our busi- 
ness must he brought into the House of Commons, then 
indeed it will be necessary to fee most of those lawyers of the 
House of Commons ; but I should be very unwilling to have it 
come there, because ’tis very tedious and very difficult to come 
off from them.” ^ 

The legal question at issue soon made itself clear. The 
mere absence of a member of Parliament from his duties, 
•j he question ^^eii when he had given no assistance to the King, 
at issue. been declared to be delinquency by an order of 

the House of Commons, but that order had not been con- 
firmed by the House of Lords. The point to be decided was 
whether delinquency could be created by anything short of an 
Feb. 25. Ordinance of Parliament. On February 25, 1647, 
^ira th? Committee of Lords and Commons took the 

S’SsTdsMid P^^liJ^inary step to bring this question to an issue 
Commons, by Ordering the Bucks Committee to make a certifi- 
cate of the causes of Sir Ralph’s delinquency.® 

The Bucks Committee, how'ever, was not likely to act in a 
hurry, and Lady Verney was, for the time, in no condition to 
March II. urge its members on. On March ii the poor lady 
customs in wrotc to her husband about the christening of her 
England, expected child. She would, she said, * get a minister 
in the house that will do it the old way ; for ’tis not the fashion 


» Lady Verney to Sir R. Vemey, Jan. 14, Verney MSS, 
* Jlld, Feb. as, 1647, ibitk 
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here to have godfathers or godmothers, but for the father to 
oring the child to church and answer for it’ Puritans as she 
and Sir Ralph had been counted before the breaking out of 
the war, she had no liking for the changes which she now 
witnessed. “ My dear heart,’’ she wrote, to tell thee how 
barbarous a place this is would take up more room than this 
paper ; but truly one lives like a heathen in it. Since I have 
recovered my health, I have gone to our parish church, but 
could never but one lime get any room there for all the money 
I offered ; and either I must be at the charge to hire a coach 
to try all the churches, or else sit at home ; and when one gets 
room one hears a very strange kind of service, and in such a 
tone that most people do nothing but laugh at it, and every- 
body that receives ' must be examined before by the elders, 
who they all swear asketh them such questions that would 
make one blush to relate.” ^ 

In the midst of her troubles Lady Vemey pursued not 
unsuccessfully her task of making friends. Selden, who was a 
Members of Committee of Sequestrations, assured 

the^Com- her of his support, and other members did the same. 
Sequestra. For Warwick she as yet angled in vain, though in 
tions gamed. Lady Warwick was the wife of the 

Earl of Sussex, Sir Ralph had been on terms of the closest 
friendship with her, had been the recipient of her confidences 
on the subject of her portrait by Vandyke, who, as she then 
complained, had ‘ painted her too lean,’ and had matched the 
materials for her dresses m the London shops.*^ To do Lady 
Warwick justice, however, her power rather than her will was 
w^anting, as she had little influence over her husband. One day, 
when Lady Vemey visited her, Warwick came into the room, 
but he ‘ sat like a clown ’ and offered no civility to his wife’s friend. 

At last, before the end of March, the certificate from the 
Bucks Committee arrived, acknowledging that Sir Ralph’s 
delinquency consisted in mere absence from the House. Yet 

* i.e, the Communion. 

® Lady Vemey to Sir R. Vemey, March ir, 1647, Vem^ MSS, 

* A small piece of blue damask sent for this purpose is still to be seen 
in one of tlie lady’s letters preserved at Claydon. 
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on April i I.ady Verney still wrote despondingly of the busi- 
ness. ‘‘I am sure/* she says, “it is very troublesome and 
chargeable, and I fear will prove a great deal more 
Fr^h tedious than we did expect ; we have the certificate ; 

I have given it to Sir Gilbert Gerard with your 
letter. He hath promised me to do }ou all the service he 
can, and so hath many others ; but I doubt they will do but 
little when they come to it. I have also been with Mr. 
Pelham, who was very civil, and told me he would be ready 
to do me any service ; but they tell me they believe it must be 
referred to the House before I can come off clear, which 
torments me to think of \ for, if it must come there, it will 
cost us a great deal of money by the tediousness and delays 
that I know we shall find there ; it costs me now five and six 
shillings in a morning in coach hire those times that I have 
gone about it, and one may wait two or three hours and speak 
with none of them.” ^ 

At last, on April i6, the Committee of Sequestrations had 
Sir Ralph s case before it, only to find that it was forbidden 
April i6. by an order of March 23 to meddle with cases of 
muster*** tnembers of Parliament without special order from 
consulted, ^hc Housc.® Fresh delay was inevitable. “ My 
dear,** wrote Lady Verney, “ I will not tell thee what a trouble 
*tis to make friends, for, truly, they all expect more waiting 
upon than ever the King did, and will give many promises and 
perform nothing.** ^ 

It was no good time to expect attention. By this time the 
Houses were involved in the dispute with the army. On 
June 2. June 2, before anything had been done in her 
Verney and husbaad*s affair, Lady Verney was delivered of a 
her baby. son.^ In those days it was not customary for ladies 
to suckle their own children, or even to keep them with them 

* Lady Verney to Sir R. Verney, April i, Verney MSS, 

* C.J. V. 120. Dr. Denton to Sir R. Verney, April 21, ibid, 

* Lady Verney to Sir R. Verney, April 22, ibid, 

* Dr, Denttn to Sir R. Verney, June 3, ibid. Lady Vemey’s post- 
script is i This is only to let you know that I thank God I have a great 
boy, and wish myself and boy with thee. I can say no more now.” 
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after they were a month old. A young married woman at 
Claydon was therefore provided as a wet nurse,* and at the 
end of a month from his birth the little Ralph— as his mother 
had named him in spite of her husband’s remonstrances— was 
removed to Claydon. One of his aunts took him in a coach to 
St. Albans, after which he was put on a horse in front of his 
nurse’s husband, being tied on to the rider with a garter. It is 
no wonder that the infant did not survive for many months. 

"When Lady Verney began slowly to recover strength, the 
struggle between Parliament and army was passing into an 
acute stage. “ I hope,” she wrote on June 24, the 
day on which the army’s demand for the suspension 
of the eleven members reached Westminster,^ “ your 
friend ^ will not any longer count it a misfortune that he was 
turned out of the House \ for I assure you now ’tis the greatest 
honour that can be to any man to be one of the first chosen 
members turned out by these old ones. You cannot possibly 
imagine the change without you saw it. They are grown so 
humble that Frank Drake ^ hath visited me oftener within this 
fortnight than ever he did since I came over.” ^ 

Week after week passed away and Lady Vemey’s petition 
remained unheard. Till Parliament and army had made up 
their differences, no one in Parliament had time to 
de’ays. remedy a private grievance, however urgent. “I 
wish,” wrote Burgoyne sarcastically at the end of August, when 
the Presbyterian party had been entirely overthrown, “ that my 
friend’s petition were put into the hands of some godly man in 
the House ; and then without doubt it will be accompanied 
with a blessed success. I wish that either Fiennes, Vane, or 
some such worthy patriot would undertake it.” ® 

* A nurse at that time meant a wet nurse; a nurse in the modern 
sense was called a nurse-keeper. 

2 See vol. iii. 304. 

* ue, yourself, ‘your friend’ being written to conceal the name of Sir 
Ralph in case of the letter being opened on the way. The letters them* 
selves are always addressed to Mr, Ralph Smith. 

* Member for Ameisham. 

* Lady Verney to Sir R. Verney, June 24, Vem^ MSS. 

* Burgoyne to Sir R. Verney, Aug. 30, idid. 
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It was not till the end of September that Dr. Denton 
advised Sir Ralph of his purpose to prepare the ground for 
Sept. ag. the presentation of the petition. Whatever means 
i>cnton’s took to gain interest, he must have recourse to 
advice. « England— money.' Hope seemed 
almost at an end. “Truly,” wrote Lady Verney to her hus- 
Oct. 3. tiand on October 3, “as the case now stands, I 
^mey apprehend your estate to be in so sad a condition 
almost ^ that I cannot see any assurance of subsisting two 

espairs. yg^j-g to an end. Por my part I do not understand 

anything of the law, therefore I leave it to thee in hope thou 
wilt think of some way or other that we may be sure of some- 
thing for ourselves and babies ; but, my dear, I do not dis- 
trust, for I am confident God hath so great a blessing for us in 
store that He will not suffer us to starve, and I thank God I 
can be content to live with very little so I have but thy 
company.” ^ 

In October Lady Verney returned to town after a long 
absence in pursuit of health. By that time Parliament had 

Oct. settled to business, but she had little hope of 

Lady a favourable answer to her petition. “ Now I am 

Verney * 

returns to here,” she wrote on November ii, “I cannot 
imagine what course to take ; for everybody tells me 
PrSence that there is no hopes of doing anything in the 
of bribery. House of Commons bufe by bribery, and where I 

shall get money I vow I know not.” “ As for the petition,” 
wrote Dr. Denton on the same day, “ I delivered it yesterday 
into a good hand, and I have promised him 40/., and he will 
give me an account very shortly of it.” ® “I can give you,” 
he again wrote to Sir Ralph on November 14, “ no 
Nov. 14. account of your petition than I did in my 

last, only, if other counsels alter not, 1 do think to make my 
way to the Speaker by feeling his sister-in-law my cousin,^ and 

* Lady Verney to Sir R. Verney, Oct. 3, Veni^ MSS, 

® Lady Verney to Sir R Verney, Nov. ii ; Dr. Denton to Sir R. 
Verney, Nov. ii, 

* The wife of Sir John Lenthall, the Speaker’s brother. For an 
earlier charge brought against the two Lenthalls, see vol. ii. 333. The 
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I am told it is the best way I can take. I intend to-morrow to 
feel her pulse ; I intend to offer her 50/. if within such a time 
she will get the prayer of my petition granted.” ^ 

It was perhaps from confidence in the efficacy of these 
Nov. 25. nieans that, in writing on the 25th of November, 
Verney L^dy Vemey expressed herself more hopefully than 

hopeful ^ thought, the 

House would refer her petition to the Committee 
The^^‘ of Sequestrations. “ Then,” she added, “ I doubt 
not but we shall quickly despatch it there ,* but 
committee, j^oney.” There was weary waiting 

still, but at last, on December 17, the order of reference was 
obtained.^ 

The next struggle would be in the committee. Lord Say, 
who was an influential member of it, was Dr. Denton^s uncle 
Committee secured beforehand. Lady Vemey put 

n>en^be forth all her energy to gain Warwick through his 
• wife. Lady Warwick, though always polite, gave but 
little hope. At last Lady Veriiey’s persistence was requited. 
“ Lady Warwick,” she wrote, ‘‘hath at last in some measure 
played her part ; but I put her soundly to it, for I have been 
1648. times with her this week,” On January 5, 

The Oise’ ^^4^3 the case was before the committee. Warwick 
be ore the had yielded to his wife^s persuasions, and not only 
committee, person but brought others with him, and 

the decision was given in favour of withdrawing the sequestra- 
tion. 

Lady Verney was thus at last triumphant, happy in having 
gained her husband’s cause, and still more happy in the pro- 
Lady speedily returning to him. The doctor’s 

Verney kindness, she declared, had been beyond expression. 

tnumpliant. rr* i » i ,, -r , . i , ^ 

Truly, she wrote, I think he w’-as more concerned 
than if it had been for himself. I wish we were able to give 
him 40/., for truly he hath deserved it ; but we must give his 


Committee 
men to be 
gained. 


Lady 

Verney 

triumpliant. 


Speaker’s indirect gains are reckoned by a hostile witness at 20,000/. a 
year. 

* Dr. Denton to Sir R. Verney, Nov, 14, Verney MSS. 

“ Dr. Denton to Sir K. Verney, Dec. 2u, ibid. 
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wife something too, and I think we cannot give her less than 
the value of 5/. in some stuff for a petticoat or the like ; for 
truly she hath been kind so beyond expression, and hath often 
made dinners for my occasions ; for every Committee day she 
hath always had the Parliament men there, that they might go 
along with us to the Committee ; and that all went out of her 
purse, and besides she is mighty kind to me. Truly this 
business hath cost me very dear, and I vow I know not whicti 
way I shall get up money enough to defray the charge. To- 
morrow I must make a dinner for them all ; for indeed we are 
very much obliged to very many ; and I have no other way to 
return them thanks. We must give Mr. Pelham some piece 
of plate unto the value of eight or ten pounds ; for he hath 
done us service unto the very last; and being our business 
hath succeeded well, we must present him ; and now, my dear 
Rogue, I must needs tell thee that the contentment this hath 
putt into me is beyond expression ; and I trust in God, I shall 
be with thee at my appointed time.” ^ 

The corruption and favouritism which prevailed amongst 
members of Parliament was probably no worse than that which 
had stained the Court of James or Charles, but their miscon- 
duct was more deeply resented. Habit counts for much, and 
men who had bribed courtiers without a murmur took it amiss 
when they were asked to pay for the services of a member of 
the House of Commons. It was monstrous, it was said, that 
members of Parliament should grow rich whilst other men 
Increase of growing poor. Expenditure in London society 
private ex- was on the increase. “ As long as I have lived in 
penditure, London,” wrote Lady Vemey to her husband in the 
spring of 1647, “I never in my life saw half that bravery 
amongst all sorts of people as is now. Truly I think they 
have a greater vanity for clothes and coaches than I think was 
ever in the world. There are those that make every week or 
fortnight a new gown. I am much wondered at for being so 
much altered in my humour, but to tell thee the truth, without 
thou wert here, I care not to trick up myself ; and, besides, I 

* Ludy Vemey to Sir R. Verney, Jan. 6, MSS. 
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tell them I have no bye-ways to get money, which many of 
them have.” ^ 

Amongst those who were charged with making their fortune 
and the fortune of their families was Cromwell himself. In 
Charges army — to omit more distant relatives— Ireton 

asaiiXt was his son-in-law, Desborough his brother-in-law, 
Cromwell. ];^jg cousin, and Robert Hammond the 

husband of his first cousin once removed.® In 1646, Parlia- 
ment had voted him a gift of lands out of the confiscated 
estates of the Marquis of Worcester to the value of 2,500/. a 
year. The intention of Parliament was, however, only partially 
March Carried out at the time, and on March 7, 1648, an 
Grant of ‘ Ordinance was passed to make good the deficiency, 
lands to him. adding land valued at 1,680/. a year to complete 
the contemplated grant. 

Of all this CromwelFs opponents made full use, asserting, 
though without offering a shadow of proof, that the land which 
thus came into Cromwelfs possession was in reality much more 
valuable than it was alleged to be. They omitted to say that 
the officers of his kindred w-ere amongst the most efficient in 
the army. Nor did they ever hint that he was at all times 
ready to make personal sacrifices on behalf of the nation which 
he served. Yet it appears from a list of military salaries 
Feb 19 accepted by Parliament on February 19, that Crom- 
Reductionof well’s pay was then reduced from 4/. to 3/. a day,® 
and on March 21 he further offered to give ‘for the 
A munificent service of Ireland ’ 1,000/. a year for five years, and 
to abandon the arrears owing to him which at that 
time stood at 1,500/.^ These three abatements, taken together, 
amounted within 75/. to the income which would accrue to 

* Lady Verney to Sir R. Verney, May 6, 1647, Verney MSS, 

* The whole of the Cromwell kindred are dealt with in an article by 
Mr. Weyman in the En^, Hist, Rev, for January 1891. 

* C.J,v, 460 ; L.J, X. 66. There is no direct evidence of Cromw€ll*5i 
consent to the abatement ; but if it had been against his will he would 
hardly have made the free offer a month later. The abatement was not 4 
general oni 

* The free offer is printed by Carlyle after Letter liv. 
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him during the ensuing five years from the lands which had 
been granted to him a month before.^ 

To the general causes of dissatisfaction with the existing 
government must be added special causes of dissatisfaction 
TheTnde- with the Independents. It is true that moderate 
men often spoke of the Independents strictly so 
body. called without acerbity. “ The Independents,” 
wiote Dr. Denton, for instance, in answer to enquiry from 
Sir Ralph Verney as to their tenets, have no liturgy as I 
know of, nor the Scotch a directory. They both do marry, 
christen, pray extempore, bury, and administer the sacraments 
alike, both of them without ceremonies of cross or rings, and 
administer the sacrament to all indifferently, whether they sit, 
kneel, or stand. The right Independents— Congrega- 
tionals — will not willingly administer the sacrament to a mixed 
congregation ; therefore they of their own congregation come 
to it with tickets; others not of their own congregation, upon 
recommendation of some of their own congregation, may 
obtain tickets and receive amongst them. I perceive your 
humour for Independent books: it jumps with mine, and I 
shall provide for you as for myself.”^ It w^as the political 
teaching of the Independents which did most to raise hostility 
against them, and that too on those points on which posterity 
assigns to them the largest share of credit, their democratic 
tendency, and their doctrine of toleration. 

The democratic principles to which the Independent 
leaders had given voice were, in truth, as effectual in welding 
Effect of together Cavaliers and Presbyterians as were the 
Satic^pnn-” P^mciplcs of the French Revolutionists in welding 
cipies, together the Tories and the aristocratic Whigs in 
1793 and 1794. To the country gentlemen and the traders 

* Arrears abandoned .••••. 1,500 

Five years* offer 5,000 

Five years’ abatement of pay . • • • i,S25 

Five years’ income at 1,680/. is 8,400/, 

* Dr. Denton to Sir R. Verney, Oct. 6, 1647, Verney MSS. 
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who had formed the main basis of the Tudor monarchy, but of 
late had been divided by political and religious differences, the 
Agreement of the People was all that the Social Contract was to 
the men of the eighteenth century. If Charles had been as 
capable as Pitt of placing himself at the head of a coalition, 
the Independents, in spite of their hold upon the army, would 
hardly have succeeded in maintaining themselves in power. 

Equally obnoxious to the governing classes was the per- 
sistence with which the Independents clung to the idea of 
. toleration. No doubt they did not entirely agree as 
uScmnelf^ to the extent to which toleration was to be carried, 
toleration, lalbuHie and Marten held that it should 

be unlimited. Others like Cromwell thought that it should be 
confined to such opinions as were not dangerous to the State. 
All however were of one mind in holding that no religious 
belief or worship ought to be proscribed simply because it was 
ridiculous in the eyes of educated men. 

When in 1646 Thomas Edwards, a Presbyterian minister, 
published a venomous attack on toleration under the title of 

1646. “ Gangrsena,” he was able to set forth a long list of 

heresies, some of which were harmless enough, 
heresies. though Others cut deep into the very foundations of 
morality. Truly or falsely he asserted that there were persons 
living who argued that ‘ ’tis as lawful to commit adultery and 
murder as to baptise a child ; ’ that ‘ ^tis lawful for one man to 
have two wives at once;’ whilst others again held opinions 
which imperilled existing institutions, as ‘ that children are not 
bound to obey their parents at all, if they be ungodly,’ and 
^ that ’tis unlawful for Christians to fight and take up arms for 
their laws and civil liberties.’ ^ Others again, according to a 
list published in March 1648, held 'that the soul of man is 
mortal as of a beast; that in marriage there are no degrees 
forbidden, a man may marry his sister or his father’s wife ; 

‘ that if a man be strongly moved to kill, commit adultery, &c., 
and upon praying against it again and again it continues, he 
should then do it’ ^ 

* Gangrana^ E. 323, 2, 

* A trtte mid perfect Picture of our present Re/ormatioJtf E. 430, 13* 

VOL. IV. G 
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No sober Independent, it is true, had any wish to protect 
teaching of this kind, the outcome of unlimited discussion 
amongst the ignorant class to whom the Bible had been 
thrown as a book in which every single word was of divine 
revelation, though every reader was capable of giving to every 
statement in it a meaning after his own fancy, not only apart 
The inde- context, but also apart from the reconciling 

bifluence of centuries of human thought. It was, 

* however, but natural that the Independents should 
hear the blame of all extravagances. This, it was argued, was 
the unavoidable result of freedom of religion. Only in re- 
stricting the teaching of religion to an educated clergy could a 
remedy he found. It was probably fortunate for the tender 
plant of liberty that two rival clerical bodies claimed the power 
of restriction each in their own interest. Between the two, 
that liberty of speech and thought without which national and 
ecclesiastical life stagnate, might at last obtain permission to 
exist 



CHAPTER LX^ 

A GATHERING STORM. 


Towards the end of February, the danger which had driven 
Cromwell to look for a means of escape from his difficulties m 
1648 substitution of the Prince of Wales for his father, 

every day more imminent. The discovery of a 
DukVof plot for the evasion of the Duke of York was omi- 
nous of a coming storm. The boy, on being ques- 
Feb. M. tioned, engaged his honour to have no more to do 
with *such businesses,’ and the Houses could but accept his 
word.^ 

The outlook appeared the more dangerous as the Indepen- 
dent leaders had lately gained information through an inter- 
An inier- cepted letter written by Boswell, the King’s agent at 
from^ Hague, how wide-spreading were the ramihca- 

Bo^weii. |.jQns of the King’s designs against them. “ I have,'’ 
wrote Boswell to Charles, “perfected my negotiations with 
Dutch and Prince William ; ^ and if the peace between Spain 
invasions States be declared, which is confidently 

threatened, said here, hc will certainly land a gallant army for 
your relief ; and I hope you shall have the Irish army and this 
meet most successfully. Therefore, as you tender the good of 
you and yours, be constant to your grounds. If your Majesty 
make laws to strengthen their usurped power, or part with the 
Church lands, there can be no hope to restore you, and your 
posterity will be for ever undone.® All that I or any of your 


> /./. 76, 77- 


* ‘ Undone ’ is conjecturally supplied. 


z.e, the new Prince of Orange. 
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faithfullest servants can say to you is to beg constancy from 
you.” ^ 

The knowledge of this despatch was sufficient in itself to 
convince Cromwell and his allies that they must do everything 
in their power to smooth away asperities between Parliament 
Thedis- ^nd army. Difficulties had already arisen in disband- 
the supernumeraries, especially as the Houses, 
numeranes. insisting On their dismissal,^ had refused to pay 

more than a part of their arrears in ready money. Fairfax, to 
set an example of obedience, disbanded his own life-guard as 
unnecessary in time of peace, and in spite of a mutiny, in 
which the colours were carried off and hidden, succeeded in 
effecting his object.^ On March 2, however, serious news 
^eb. 22. reached London. It appeared that on Februaiy 22 
Colonel Poyer, the Governor of Pembroke Castle, 
Pembroke, refused to deliver up his charge to Adjutant- 

General Fleming, who had been sent by Fairfax to take it over 
Poyer’s plea was that he simply held out till his arrears were 
paid,^ but, as Wales was strongly anti-puritanical, a military 
mutiny might easily develop into popular resistance. The 
danger was the greater because I^ugharne’s soldiers, though 
still in the service of Parliament, were under sentence of dis- 
bandment as supernumeraries, and if they followed Poyeris ex- 
ample could hardly be suppressed without the employment of 
Marchs. ^ Strong military force. For the present the Houses 
apprehended danger with words alone. On 
to submit. March 3, they passed an Ordinance declaring Poyer 
and his adherents traitors if they did not at once submit.*'’ 
Cromwell, to whom all eyes turned whenever a soldier^s 


* The Agent at the Hague to the King, Feb., Deciphers, BodI, Lib, 
Mtis. 203. Dr. Wallis, who deciphered this despatch, says that he de- 
ciphered all the intercepted letters of the time» 

2 See p. 45. 

® Rushiv, vii. 1,009. 

* Poyer to Fleming, Feb. 22, Tanmr MSS, Iviii. fol. 721. Carlyle 
has fixed upon Poyer the nickname of * drunken Poyer.’ Rusfvw, 
vii. 1,033 Jind A Declaration of divers Gentlemen^ E, 436, 7. On the 
other hand personal attacks in pamphlets are not always to be trusted. 

» LJ, X. 89. 
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brain and arm were needed, was at this time so seriously ill that 
recovery appeared hopeless. On March 7, however, he was 
Oomweii’s convalesccnt. “ I find,” he then wrote to Fairfax, 
illness. ftf tQ I30 good — to lovc the Lord and His 

poor despised people; to do for them, and to be ready to suffer 
with them ; and he that is found worthy of this hath obtained 
great favour from the Lord.” Lilburne s democratic ideal was 
not Cromwell’s, nor did Cromwell imagine it to be his duty to 
follow in the wake of a Royalist majority. Yet he knew that 
it would be wise to conciliate that Royalist majority if it could 
be done without injury to higher interests, and after his re- 
covery, as before his illness, he was ready to lend an 
thelcheme Scheme for averting a fresh outbreak of 

for placing war. As far as can be gathered from imperfect evi- 
Waies^?n*°^ dcncc, the proposal to place the Prince of Wales on 
the throne. thronc which had been dropped in January was 
revived towards the end of February. 

“ We hear,” wrote an Independent on February 28, that 
there is an underhand treaty with his Majesty endeavoured by 
that godly and religious gentleman, Lieutenant-General Crom- 
well, which we hope will take some good effect ; for though 
we have very much provoked the King, yet we had rather trust 
him than the rigid Presbyterian yoke which will prove to our 
party a most antichristian bondage.” ^ A Royalist writer shows 
a few days later what the nature of the overture was. 

March. Shortly,” he WTites, “ the design of the Prince of 
Wales’s crowning in case there be a .necessity that monarchical 
government must continue, is freshly thought upon.” ® It is 
even possible that the overture here referred to originated, not 
wuth the Independents, but with some of the Royalist clergy 
and laity, who were impatient of Charles’s absolute refusal to 
take part in any satisfactory compromise.® 


* Clarendon MSS. 2,734. 

* Bamfield (?) to Lanark, March, HamiUon EaJ>ers, Addenda^ in the 
Camden Misc. vol. ix. 

* Mr. Ashbumham and the clergy of England are joined with all 
their power to make some reconciliation between the King and army.*' 
Mungo Murray to Lanark, March 25, probably g, ibid. 
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Such overtures could not but end in failure. Meanwhile 
they merely served to increase the exasperation of the Re- 
An offer publicans. ‘‘Mr. Marten,” wrote one of Lanark’s 
Mwten agents on March 14, “notwithstanding all his severe 
to the Scots, speeches and writings against the Scots’ affairs, sent 
a great confidant of his to Commissary Copley,* entreating 
him to use his best endeavours to reconcile him to Scotland, 
and that he and his party which would appear for monarchy 
might be received into that of the Lords ; and that there 
was ^ nothing which they would not do to destroy Cromwell 
and his party, who was the falsest of mankind ; and if 
Scotland would give him assurance and countenance his 
actions in Parliament, he doubted not but he should defeat 
Cromwell and his party, assuring withal that he had four 
regiments at his service : and, indeed, that party is at this 
time very mutinous, and expects a fair opportunity to decline 
Cromwell’s commands, hearing Fairfax and Cromwell’s resolu- 
tion is to despatch the chief heads and abettors of that party.” ^ 

It is unnecessary to take Marten’s overture too seriously, 
No chance Certain that he was right in his belief that 

the bulk of the Royalists had no thought of coming 
httween to an Understanding with Cromwell. For some 
unTihe time their leaders had been bent on war. When 
Royalists, Scots Commissioners left London on January 

24,® they had already made arrangements for a rising in 

' Copley was a Presbyterian. 

® I suppose tliis means the party amongst the Lords which was sup- 
porting the King. 

* ‘There was* is not in the MS., the greater part of which is in 
cipher. 

4 » to Lanark, March 14, Hamilton Papers^ Addenda^ in the 

Camden Misc. voL ix. According to Westminster Projects^ published on 
March 23, E. 433, 15, Cromwell asked Marten to join him in purging the 
House, but Marten, fearing to play into his hands, refused to do so. The 
authoiity is not very good, but it is just possible that after his last hopes 
of getting the King to abdicate were at an end, Cromwell was alarmed at 
the prospect of marching against the enemy, leaving in his rear a hostile 
House of Commons, as it might easily become, should the Presbyterian 
absentees return to their places in the absence of the army. 

* See p. 56. 



FEELING IN SCOTLAND 


England. Kent and the Eastern Association were to take 
arms at a given signal Already, on the 1 5th, the Queen had 
despatched Sir William Fleming to Amsterdam to 

Jan. 24. * . , I » \ 

Ai range- pawo her jewels and to buy arms for the equipment 
using m ^ of the insurgents. At the same time it was decided 
England. Pnnce of Wales should remove to Calais, 

to be ready for any event. ^ 

On their return to Edinburgh, the Scottish commissioners 
left no stone unturned to rouse the nation in favour of the 
Feb. 15. King, On February 15, Lauderdale, in an harangue 
louder- Committee of Estates, sought to stir up the 

harangue, animosity of his audience against the Englisli Parlia- 
ment. There were, he said, four things which the English 
were unable to endure — the Covenant, Presbytery, monarchical 
government, and the Scots. Ail Hamilton’s party were m 
Feb. 16. favour of war, and on the i6th, when the clergy 
petitioned that no forward step might be taken with- 
For peace, out their knoAvledge, one of its members declared 
that Scotland would come to regret the overthrow of the 
bishops now that the clergy took on themselves to interfere m 
civil affairs. As, however, Argyle supported the request of the 
clergy, the promise demanded was given.*-* 

The words which had been spoken in the Committee of 
Estates were of no light significance. They intimated that the 
Scottish old alliance between the Scottish nobility and the 
parties. Crown, which had supported James VI. in his 
struggle with the Presbyterian clergy, had been reconstituted 
under Hamilton. Most of the nobles who had deserted 
Charles to oppose Episcopacy in 1637 gave him their support 
because they wished to humble the Presbyterian clergy in 
Scotland, though they deceptively posed as the advocates of 
Presbyterianism in England. 

On March 2 a new triennial Parliament met at Edinburgh. 


» Grignon to Brienne, Transcripts \ Mungo Murray to 

Lanark, Jan. 17, Bamitton Papers^ Addenda^ in the Camden Misc, vol ix. 

® Monlieuil to Mazarin, Arch* des AffL £trani^res^ Ivi. foL 

30S, 
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March s. 
Meeting of 
the Scottii,h 
Parliament. 


The representatives of the shires and boroughs were about 
equally divided between Argyle and Hamilton— or in other 
words, between peace and war.^ A large majority of 
the nobles, however, sided with Hamilton, and this 
was, in a single House, decisive.^ As far as Parlia- 
A Hamilton mentary action went, Hamilton could do what he 
majority. chose. It was a great blow to Argyle, who had 
hitherto held the representative part of Parliament in the hollow 
of his hands, and he and his partisans, truly or falsely, explained 
their defeat by alleging that the shifting of the balance at the 
elections ^vas due not to a change of opinion in the con- 
Argyie stituencies, but to pressure put upon them by 
suPtPorted nobility.^ Whether this was the case or not, 

clergy. the clcrgy still regarded Argyle as their leader, 
and the influence of the clergy was of no slight weight in 
Scotland. 

The knowledge that the victory was less complete than it 
seemed gave Hamilton ^ause. Hesitating by nature, and 
Hamilton always reluctant to embark on decisive action, he 
hesitates. hardly the man to cut the knot by promptly 

availing himself of his supremacy in Parliament to push on the 
invasion of England to an immediate issue. Before the end 
of Feoruary his supporters, Loudoun, Lanark, and Lauderdale, 
were urging Charles to satisfy the clergy by yielding more than 
he had hitherto done on the subject of religion, whilst other 
members of the party were taking steps which made war un- 
Langdaic avoidable. Sir Marmaduke Langdale had recently 
m Edia- arrived in Edinburgh, and it was perhaps in com- 

‘ pliance with his suggestions that it was agreed 

that the first step should be the seizure of Berwick and 
Carlisle^ 


* BaillUi iii. 35. Compare Montreuil’s despatches. 

® The Parliament contained 6fty-six lords, forty-seven representatives 
of shires, and forty- eight representatives of boroughs. Acts of TarL of 
Scotl VI. ii. I. 

* See Ross’s Letter in A DecIarcUton of the Kirh^ E. 432, 10. 

* Lanark, Loudoun, and Lauderdale to the King, Burnet^ vl 7, The 
letter is undated, but it is shown by internal evidence to have been written 
between Feb. 15 and March i. 
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The ministers had for some time been denouncing from 
their pulpits all who proposed to make war in favour of a King 
Violence who rejected the Covenant. Rumours were indeed 
ministers, in circulation that the ministers had been bribed 
They and the English Commissioners.^ Argyle also was 
t^hJlViSen influenced by offers of money, 

bribed. and he certainly had a pecuniary interest iri main- 
taining peace, as 10,000/. out of the next money payable by 
England to Scotland was engaged to wipe out a debt owing 
to him by the Scottish Government. So far as the ministers 
\vere concerned, the supposition that they needed money to 
stir them to denounce a King who was attempting to advance 
the interests of Episcopacy with the help of a Scottish army is 
entirely gratuitous, whilst Argyle’s political position w'as too 
obviously at stake to make it necessary to seek further explana- 
tion of his opposition to his rivals, the Hamiltons. Hereditary 
bonds had at that time a far greater hold upon Scotchmen 
Loudoun upon Englishmen, and before long 

goes over Loudoun, who was also a Campbell, shifted his 
to rgj e. found once more acting in co- 

operation with the head of his family.® 

In the General Assembly the lay-elders ranged themselves 
with Hamilton as the noblemen had ranged themselves with 
The lay- James at the Assembly of Perth.^ With the ex- 
fn*the ception of four, of whom Argyle w^as one, every 
Assembly, lay-elder in the Assembly voted against the publica- 
A clerical tion of a manifesto which had been drawn up by 
manifesto, ministers.^ The ministers, however, commanded 
^ majority, and the manifesto was sent to the 
press, though on March ii, in consequence of a 
strong protest from Parliament, the ministers agreed 
to refrain from issuing it, at least for a time.® 


1 Montreuil to Mazarin, Arch. <fes Aff. Airang^res, Ivi. fol. 

308. 

® Burnet^ vi. 8. ® Hist, of Engl. 1603-1642, iii. 237. 

* Montieuil to Mazarin, ^farch Arcli. des Aff. Rtmngiresy Ivl fol. 
321. 

* Acts of Pari, of Scotl. VI. ii. 12, 
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The clerical manifesto was not indeed drawn up in favour 
of peace in the abstract. The ministers were as ready as the 
nobles to go to war against the Independent army; though 
they objected to assist Charles until he not only took the 
Covenant himself, but provided for its imposition on his sub- 
jects. They also insisted that all Malignants — that is to say 
all peisons hostile to the Covenant — should be excluded from 
the Royalist forces about to be raised in England.' Whatever 
may be thought of the narrow ecclesiasticism of these Scottish 
ministers, it must be admitted that they saw clearly that if 
Presbyterianism was indeed to be established in England, it 
would not be in consequence of the concessions which had 
satisfied the Hamiltons. 

Every day the conflict between the Scottish factions grew 
more bitter. On March 13, a projected duel between Argyle 
. . , and Hamilton's brother-in-law, the Earl of Crawford 
and Lindsay, was only stopped by the intervention 
rup ue. friends. In the midst of these distractions, the 
warlike preparations made slow but steady progress. On 
March 17. ^ Committee of Dangers which had been 

appointed a week before, brought into Parliament a 
Committee report, on the strength of which a second committee 
of Dangers. named to concert measures in secret for seizing 
upon Berwick and Carlisle.^ Rather than consent, Argyle 
left the Parliament House, followed by eleven lords 
some thirty representative members. Hamilton 
is brought was fain to call the seceders back. ‘Though,' he 
^ candidly admitted, ‘he had more power in Parlia- 
ment than they had, yet they had the greater power in the 
kingdom.’^ Much valuable time was lost in attempting to 
produce a union which was in reality unattainable. 

The Scottish Parliament and nation were drifting into war. 
The English exiles, eager to arouse the sluggishness of their 
new allies, gathered in ever-increasing numbers at Edinburgh. 

^ BaiIHe, iii. 33. 

* Ads cfFarl. of ScotL VI. iL 13. 

* Montreuil to Mazarin, March Arch, des Aff. JRivan^lres^ ivL fal« 

532* 
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Langdale was joined by Glemham and by a certain Captain 
Wogan, who arrived with a body of 200 horse which had 
^ ^ been threatened with disbandment by Fairfax. The 

The English „ \ . 

cKiiesat English commissioners in Edinburgh m vain de- 
Edinburgh, j^-g surrender as a deserter. It -was im- 

possible that this state of uncertainty should long continue. 

,, , It seemed as if matters had reached a crisis, when 

March 23. , ' 

The^Pnncc on March 23, Sir William Fleming arrived, and de- 
come to dared that the Prince of Wales was willing to come 
Scotland. Scotland if only he could rely on the Scots being 
ready to take arms in his behalf.^ 

In England, if writers of Royalist newsletters are to be 
believed, whole districts were ripe for revolt. The principal 
Spread of pcrsons in Staffordshire and Warwickshire had formed 
fedmgtn ^ design for the seizure of Warwick Castle. Netting - 
England. i^^m and Oxford were also to be surprised. Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire, and North Wales would declare for the King 
as soon as the Scots crossed the Border. In Essex too there 
was to be a rising, and a fortress, probably Landguard Fort, 
was to be seized. ^ 

With such hopes, it was all-important to the Royalists that 
Charles should be once more free to take the field in person. 
Plot for some time there had been a plot on hand for his 

the King’s delivery, on the understanding that when he was 
escape. again at large he was to make his way to Scotland.^ 
The soul of this plot was Henry Firebrace, who, having been 
Henry ^ Charles’s service as a page, was allowed to remain 
Firebiace. attendance upon his old master. Firebrace had 
arranged for the conveyance of the secret correspondence, 


‘ Letters from the Commissioners in Scotland, March 7, 21, 28, L.J, 
X. Ill, 127, 172; Paik&ts of letters^ E. 434, 25; Montreuil to Mazarin, 
Arch, dec Aff. £trangh'es, Ivl fol. 343 ; Mungo Murray to Lanark, 
March 2$, Hamilton Papers ^ Addenda, in the Camden Misc. vol. ix. 

s ? to Lanark, March 7 ; Byron to Lanark, March 10, HamtU 

ion Papers, 166. 

* “ I doubt not, if the design fail not, he will make his escape and be 
with you before you can hope it, so well have I ordered the business as 
nothing but himself can let it.” Firebrace (?) to Lanark, March 7, 
Hamilton Papers, Addenda, in the Camden Misc. vol. ix. 
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which continued to pass between Charles and his friends 
outside the walls of his prison, and be now, in combination 
with Mr. Worsley, of Appuldercombe, and Mr. Newland of 
Newport, and Richard Osborne, one of the King^s attendants, 
was completing the preparations for his escape. 

However secret the conspirators might be they could not 
altogether veil their designs from the eyes of those whose 
interest it was to penetrate beneath the surface. As 
Rumou'rs'of early as February 7, the Derby House Committee had 
a design information of a plan for breaking into the King’s 
chamber from the floor above him, and of thus conveying him 
away through rooms m which there were no guards.^ Later, 
on March 13, the committee had vague information of another 
plan which appears to have originated with Firebrace,^ and 
their imperfect knowledge led them to direct Hammond to 
find out the secret by every means in his power. 

An attempt was accordingly made by Hammond to secure 
further evidence by seizing on the King^s papers ; but it came 
to nothing, as Charles succeeded in thrusting the incriminating 
documents into the fire. It is possible that there was a scuffle, 
though the story which obtained currency amongst the Royalists 
that Hammond struck the King may fairly be set down as a 
pure invention.^ 

According to Firebrace’s plan, the night fixed for Charles’s 
escape was March 20, when he was to slip out of the open 
Firebmce’s casement of his bedroom window, which looked on 
the inner court of the castle, in which, strange to 
say, no sentry had been placed. Firebrace ■would then conduct 
him to the castle wall and lower him on the other side by 
means of a rope. Once over the wall Charles would then 
descend the mound on which the castle was built, after which 


* The Qjm. of D, H. to Hammond, Feb. 7, Letters between Ham- 
amid and the JD, H. Committee. 

2 j to Hammond, March 13, ibid. 

« Newslettei, March Clar. St. P. ii. App. xlvi. 

The traditional Window, shown to visitors as that through which 
Charles attempted to escape, has no claims to that distinction. See 
Hillier’s Nanative of the attempted Escapes of Charles I. 12 Q* 
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he would find no further difficulty, except a low counterscarp 
which could easily be surmounted. On the other side Worsley 
and Osborne were to be stationed with horses, whilst Newland 
was to be in attendance at the water’s edge ^ with a lusty boat’ 
ready to carry Charles wherever he pleased to go. 

The only part of this scheme in which Firebrace anticipated 
difficulty was the initial one. The opening between the side 
Fiiebrace’s of the casement and the upright bar in the middle 
suggestions. thought, too narrow to admit of the King’s 

getting his body through, and he therefore urged Charles to 


PLAN OF CARISBROOKE CASTLE IN IG48 



enlarge it by cutting through a plate at the bottom which 
seems to have held the upright bar against which the casement 
shut.^ Charles however obstinately refused to accept his 
suggestion. He had, he said, tried the aperture with his head, 
‘and he was sure where that would pass, the body would 
follow.’ Besides, the cutting of the plate might easily attract 
observation. Unfortunately for Charles, when the appointed 

' “ By cutting the plate the casement shut to at the bottom, which 
then might easily have been put by.” This is by no means clear, but 
may bear the interpretation given above. 
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night arrived, Firebrace’s anticipation proved to be too well 
grounded. Charles struggled in vain to force his body through 
March 20. ^^6 caseiuent, and, after placing in the window a 
of the* lighted candle, as a signal that he had failed, retired 

attempt. discomfited to bed. As no word of the attempt 

reached the Parliamentary authorities for more than a fortnight, 
it still seemed possible to renew it, and Charles continued to 
entertain hopes that, when a coirosive substance had been 
fetched from London, he would be able to remove the bar 
more silently than if he had filed it through,^ 

There can be no doubt that if the King had been really at 
large, a welcome would have been accorded to him before 
March 27. which even the army would have found it difficult 
to stand. In London, at least, the overwhelming 

Loudon. preponderance of opinion was in his favour. On 

March 27, the anniversary of the King's accession, more 
bonfires were lit in the city than at any time since Charles's 


return from Spain. All who passed along the streets in 
coaches were compelled to drink the King's health, and shouts 
for King Charles were mingled with execrations poured out 
upon Hammond, who was charged with barbarous usage of 
his prisoner. The butchers vowed that if they could catch 
him ‘ they would chop him as small as ever they chopped any 
of their meat.' 


While these scenes were being acted in the streets Marten 


called upon the House of Commons to ‘ go through stitch with 
Marten pro- their work, and to take order about deposing the 
de^'the King.' 2 No wonder that the Independent leaders hesi- 
tated to embark on so hazardous a course. Feeling 
^ndente** unless they could gain friends in England their 
with’Se* desperate, they had for some time been 

City, approaching the City with conciliatory offers. They 
were ready, they said, to restore to the municipal authorities 
the command over the London militia and the Tower, to 
withdraw the soldiers from Whitehall and the Mews, and to 
release the imprisoned aldermen on the sole condition of a 


* Firebrace*s Narrative^ printed with Herbert’s Memoirs ^ ed. 1702, 

* Letters of Intelligence, March 30, Clarendon MSS. 2,751, 2,754. 
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hearty support against the Scots. Their overtures were made 
in vain. Nothing, they were told, would content the City short 
of the King’s restoration.^ Even to that Cromwell and the 
Independent leaders had no insuperable objection provided 
only that sufficient security could be obtained for his good 
behaviour, and there is reason to believe that the English 
commissioners had some time before been instructed to 
and make Scots, as a Condition of peace, that the 

an offer to King should be set at liberty and restored to the 
^ ’ throne if he would content himself with powers con- 

Th^Kmg siderably less than he had exercised before the civil 
unS^con. war. The Presbyterians, they added, might have their 
ditions. share of court offices, but the power over the militia 
must be reserved to the Independents.^ 

A security to be obtained by placing the King on the 
throne and keeping an army on foot to restrain his actions was 
Aniiiusoiy Certain to prove illusory in the end, and that it 
security. shouM have been proposed at all is to be taken as 

evidence of the desperate straits to which the Independent 
leaders were driven. Yet there is reason to believe that over- 

* Letters of IntelUge^ice, March 23, Clarendon MSS, 2,743 J ♦ to 

Lanark, March 28, Hamilton Papers^ 169 ; Walker’s Hist, of Indepen- 
dency^ i. 83. 

- The Scots were to abstain from interference in England : ‘ ma pero 
con conditione di rimettere il in liberta e dentro il suo primo potere, 
pero con gran modificatione, proniettendo a loro parte negl’ ufficii della 
Corte Reale, ma non nella militia.* Newsletter, March 24, Roman 
Transcripts^ R, 0 , The statement that some negotiation of the kind was 
opened is confirmed by a pnssage in a subsequent letter from Loudoun to 
the King : Lest my deportment may be misrepresented to your Majesty, 
I hold It my duty to let you know that the carrying on of the late engage- 
UiCnt against the judgment and declarations of the Kirk, refusing to secure 
religion . . . and the rejecting of the desires of the commissioners sent 
to your Majesty’s Parliament of this Kingdom from the Houses of your 
Parliament of England, who did offer in their name to join with this 
Kingdom in making their applications to your Majesty by treaty upon the 
propositions for removing of all differences and giving satisfaction in all 
things T^hich could consist with justice and honour , . . did convince me 
of the unlawfulness of that unhappy engagement** Loudoun to the King, 
(kit. 1648. MS, in the possession of Mr, John Webster^ of Ed^ehill, neat 
Aberdeen, 
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tiires were at this time made to Charles himself. Even Marten 
seems to have been subdued, for the time, by the imminence 
of the danger. “ If we must have a government,’' he said, ‘‘ we 
had better have this King and oblige him than to have him 
obtruded on us by the Scots, and owe his restitution to 
them ” ^ 

On March 28 Cromwell was at Farnham on private busi- 
ness. A report at once sprang up that he had gone to com- 
municate with Hammond, and it was also said that 
the Earl of Southampton was at this time urged to 
make himself the medium of a fresh negotiation 
with the King ,2 Such constant persistence in his 
efforts to obtain peace with Charles’s aid could not 
but expose Cromwell to the worst suspicions. Yet 
he had no thought of freeing himself from blame by 
any public declaration. “ I know,” he wrote to an 
attached friend, “God has been above all ill reports, and 
will, in His own time, vindicate me. I have no cause to 
complain.” ^ 

Neither Cromwell nor his Independent friends could bring 
themselves to confront the disagreeable truth that nothing short 
Persistence absolute submissiou would avert the impend- 

of the inde. ing war. During the last week of March and the 
f(Scing ^ first fortnight of April, the effort to bring the King 


March 28, 
Cromwell 
at Farnham. 

Further 
overtures 
to the 
King. 

Cromwell 
will not 
vindicate 
himself. 


to terms was kept up. Southampton, it is said, 
refused to act as mediator on the ground that he would 
thereby expose himself to the penalty threatened in the Vote 
of No Addresses.'* 


* ? to Lanark, March 28, HamzRon Papers^ 170, 

® Walker’s Hist, of Indepeiideftcy, i. 78. 

* Cromwell to Norton, March 28, Carlyle, Letter Iv. 

* For the most part of last week Mr. Pierrepont, Mr. St John, 
Evelyn, and young Fiennes . . . met Lord Say at Wallingford, where 
they debated their condition, and concluded it necessary to entertain a 
treaty with his Majesty, thereby if possible to disengage him from the 

Scottish interest.” to Lanark, April 4, Hamilton Papefs, 174. 

Walker again states that Cromwell had ‘lately had private conference 
at Farnham with Hammond.* Hist, of Imiependency, i. 78. This mu.«:t 
refer to Cfomweirs visit to Farnham on March 28. “The Earl of 
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On April 6, in the midst of these futile negotiations, those 
who were striving for peace learnt not only that Charles had 
nearly succeeded in effecting his escape, but that 
The Kind’s preparations for renewing the effort were still being 

attempt to ^ n i , 

escape Carried on.‘ three days later they were once 

more brought face to face with the problem of 
maintaining authority which has ceased to be based on good- 
April 9 Sunday, the 9th, during afternoon service, 

A 110^10 the the Lord Mayor sent a paity of trained bands to 
interfere with the amusements of some boys who 
\vere playing at tip-cat in Moorfields. A crowd of apprentices 
and others on the spot took the part of the boys, first pelting 
Some of the the City forces with stones, and afterwards proceed- 
band!dis- to fallen them and disarm them. The possession 
armed* of arms gave confidence to the mob, now some 

three or four thousand strong, and, raising a shout of Now 
The mob Charles 1 ” they made their way w'estwards 

rushes along Fleet Street and the Strand to drive Barkstead 
westwards. regiment out of Whitehall. On their way 

they passed the Mews, m which a regiment of horse was 
quartered, and where, as it happened, were Cromwell and 

i 

Southampton,” Walker continues, “hath been courted to negotiate with 
the King and offered the two Speakers’ hands for his warrant.” On 
April 18 a correspondent of Lanark’s writes that the negotiation has come 
to an end. “ I hear from a good hand that Mr. Ashbiirnham hath within 
fourteen days past been twice from the Independent party with the Earl 
of Southampton, to get him to go to the King and them ; but the Earl 
refuseth except he have public leave from the two Houses and the King’s 
consent and approbation ; neither of which I find they are publicly in- 
clined to do ; for one of the chiefest amongst them said lately that they had 
endeavoured what they could to have a peace, but now nobody would 
trust them, and they would trust nobody, and therefore were resolved to 
put it to a battle if ye came in, as they are confident ye will.” Hamilton 
Papers^ 185. In a newsletter of April 16 from Ford to Hopton, Claren- 
don MSS. 2,763, the n^essage to Southampton is mentioned as having 
DCen sent by Say, and the answer returned is given in much the same 
terms as in the letter of Lanark’s correspondent, Something might be 
said against each of these testimonies if it stood alone. It is the concur- 
rence of so many which carries conviction of their genetjal accuracy. 

^ Cromwell to Hammond, April 6, Carlyle^ Letter IviL 
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Ireton, both of them ignorant of the danger till Fail fax ^ gave 
them timely warning. 

Cromwell at once ordered out his cavalry and charged the 
mob as it was advancing along the Strand ; two of the crowd 
A charge in either slain or desperately wounded, and, as too 
the Strand. happens Unavoidably in such cases, some of 

the onlookers suffered together with the actors. By the even- 
ing the streets were cleared, and Fairfax retired to bed under 
the impression that the disturbance was at an end. 

At two in the morning of the loth, Fairfax was awakened 
with the news that the apprentices had regained confidence 
April 10 had secured the City gates at 

Renevi-aiof Ludgatc and Newgate, had attacked the house of 
the tumult, mtrusive Lord Mayor, seizing the small cannon 
with which it was guarded, and firing shot through his 
windows. The Lord Mayor, justifiably alarmed, had taken 
refuge in the Tower. By eight in the morning the whole of 
the City was in the hands of the rioters, not a man of the 
trained bands venturing to appear against them. At last 
It final Barkstead’s regiment accompanied by four or five 
suppression, ^roops of horse appeared on the scene. Finding 
Ludgate and Newgate barred against them, they skirted 
the northern side of the City and were admitted by friendly 
hands at Moorgate. Pressing on, the soldiers found the 
insurgents engaged in collecting arms near LeadenhalL Re- 
sistance to a disciplined force was impossible, and in a few 
minutes the crowd was dispersed, unhappily not without the 
loss of some lives, and the ringleaders led off to prison. An 
undisciplined mob in the presence of trained soldiers is not 
really dangerous ; but it was ominous that on this occasion 
the mob had the sympathy of orderly citizens.'^ 

To secure the Tower by increasing its garrison, and to 
insist on the removal by the City authorities of the posts and 
chains which, at the beginning of the Civil War, had been 

* He had just succeeded his father as Lord Fairfax in the Scottish 
peerage. 

LJ, X. i 38 , 190 ; Letter of Intelligence, April 10, ClatU Papers^ 
i|. 2 j Letter of Intelligence, April 13, Clarmdon 2,76a. 
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placed in the streets to hinder charges of cavalry, were ol)- 
vious precautions against a renewal of the danger.^ Yet the 
Ap. 10-15. Independents could not but feel that no display of 
physical forcc could be as effective as the estabhsh- 
renewai. mcnt of a Settled government, and in spite of the 
Vete of No Addresses, they made one last appeal to Charles 
to concur with them in the work of peace. This time the 
bearer of their message was a woman from the City, who could 
make her way unobserved to the Isle of Wight. The result 
of her employment was that Berkeley and Legge were again 
despatched from London on a secret mission to the King.® 
Though the terms now offered to Charles are unknown, 
there is strong reason to believe that they were accompanied 
Th D k f intimation that if they were rejected sentence 

Yoikiobe of deposition would be pronounced by Parliament 
against him, and the Duke of York crowned in his 
stead as King James II.^ The plan of substituting the Duke 
for his father had been approved by the Council of War ; ^ and 
the 24th, the day on which there was to be a call of the House 

^ The order to pull down the posts and chains was given by the Lord 
Mayor on April 10, and confirmed by the House of Commons on the 13th. 
On the 15th the Commons ordered that the garrison of the Tower should 
be made up to 1,000 foot and a troop of horse. L.J. x. 191 j C,J. v. 

529. 532. 

**They,” Le. Cromwell and his party, ‘*have sent a gentlew^oman 
in Lime Street, with a letter to the King, and after her return Colonel 
Legge and Colonel Berkeley were despatched to the Isle of Wight ; and 
because they could not receive the King*s answer time enough, they put 
off the debate of disposing of the King and Kingdom to a longer day ; 
they have adjourned the Parliament and met at Famh.am Castle. They 
have ordered the strengthening of the Tower with a thousand foot and a 
tioop of horse, and the taking down of the chains, the drawing of the 
army nearer the City, &c.” Tricks of the State^ E. 436, 3. This pam* 
phlet was published on April 29. Berkeley and Ashburnham probably 
returned before the i8th, if it is true that the negotiations with the King 
were broken off before that day. See p. 96, note 4. 

* I gather the King’s knowledge of this resolve from his anxiety to 
eifect the Duke’s escape without delay, 

* This army (last April) in their council . . . debated the deposing 
of the King, disinheriting the Prince and crowning the Duke of York, 
which was then approved by Cromwell and Ireton,” Walker’s i 7 A/, of 

H 2 
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of Commons, seems to have been fixed on for a motion that 
the King should be dethroned in favour of his second son.^ 

To Charles, therefore, it was of vital importance that the 
Duke of York should not be found in England on the 24th. 

April 2t obstacle to his escape, the word of honour 

Fscape of which the boy had given not to repeat his former 

the Duke of o ^ i i i i i 

York attempt to escape,^ was easily removed by Bamfield, 
planned. whom the arrangement of the plan was entrusted. 
Bamfield told the Duke that as he w^as under age his promise 
was not binding without his father’s consent, and this sophistry 
obtained ready credence. The evasion was to be made on 
the 2ist. For some evenings before, the Duke amused him- 
self by playing hide and seek with his brother and sister in the 
apartments which they occupied at St. James's, in order to 
accustom his guardians to his absence from the room where he 
had usually been found at that late hour. 

In the meanwhile, Anne Murray, a sister of the well-known 
Will Murray, had ordered a tailor to make for the boy a lady’s 


Anne 

Murray’s 

prepara- 

tions. 


dress. The order almost led to a discovery of the 
plot, as the tailor was startled by the measurements 
given to him. He had never, he said, made a dress 


in which the size of the waist was so large in proportion to the 


Iiidepe 7 tdency^\. 107. ** Shortly,” wrote Bamfield in an undated letter, 

“the design of 622 [the Duke of York’s] crowning in case there be a 
necessity that monarchical government must continue, is freshly thought 
upon.” Hamilton Papers, Addenda, in Camd. Misc. vol. ix. The same 
idea is indicated in the King’s own letter to Bamfield about the proposed 
escape of the Duke. “ I believe it will be difficult and, if he miscarry 
in the attempt, it will be the greatest affliction that can arrive to me ; but 
I look upon James’s escape as Charles’s preservation, and nothing can 
content me more.” Autobiography of Lady A^ine Halkett, 20, ‘ Charles’s 
preservation,* I imagine, means the preservation of the rights of the Prince 
of Wales. 

^ “ The citizens , , . see now the army . , , have environed them, 
on purpose to overawe the Presbyterian members at the great mote 0x1 
Monday, the 24th instant ; but the great design of that day held not since 
hia Highness the Duke of York— wherein it is supposed he was chieflj 
to be concerned- hath escaped their clutches,” Merc. Ekmticusy £, 
437, 10. 

* See p. 83. 
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lady’s height. The tailor, however, kept counsel, and, on the 
evening of the 21st, the Duke, saying that he was going off 
to his game, went into the garden, and opening the 
Tiie^escape gate with a key with which he had been supplied, 
tffected. stepped out into the park, ivhere Bam held awaited 
him with a cloak and wig. Thus partially disguised the Duke 
w^as taken in a coach to a house in which Anne Murray com- 
pleted the metamorphosis, clothing him in a ' mixed mohair 
of a light hail-colour and black,’ and a scarlet under-petticoat. 

In this guise, making as Anne Murray thought a very 
pretty girl, the boy, still accompanied by Bam field, who now 
7 he Duke assumed the character of a brother, took passage in 
th^Nether^ a barge to Gravesend, where the pair found a vessel 
lands. awaiting them, and put to sea before orders had 
been given to stop the ports. Two days later they landed at 
Rammekens, safe from all punsuit. Yet the Duke continued 
to keep up his disguise after all necessity for it was at an end. 
On the night after his arrival he shocked the hostess of the 
inn in which he .slept by rejecting the services of her maids 
w’hen he undressed, and by insisting on occupying the same 
room as Bamfield.^ 

The Houses, as soon as they learnt what had happened, 
issued orders to transfer some of the servants of the Duke of 
The Duke of Yovk to his brother the Duke of Gloucester, now 
hdSoi?** only in his ninth year, and did everything in their 
increased, power to incrcasc the dignity of the child’s position, 
as if to point him out as a possible occupant of the throne 
now that his brother was no longer available. For the 
present, however, the time was unpropitious to such .designs, 
as the signs of approaching war were growing clearer every 
da^ Before the end of April, it was evident beyond dispute 
that the question was not how the Houses should 
dispose of the throne, but whether it was to be at 
Ireland, disposal. The news from Scotland was gloomy 

enough, and scarcely less gloomy was the news from Ireland, 

' Account of the Duke of York’s escape, C/ar, SL P. ii. App. xlvii. ; 
Auiobwp'aJ>hy of Lady Anm Halkett, 20, For the date of the escape see 
Z.f X, 219. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

THE EVE OF THE SECOND CIVIL WAR, 

In the winter of 1646, Ormond, finding that the English 
Parliament refused to accept his surrender of the Lord 
Lieutenant's office on his own terms, ^ had made a 
Omon«fand effort to conclude an alliance which might 
theinsh unite the English Royalists with more moderate 

Confede- . , t • i i 

^ates. spirits amongst the Irish Confederates, on the basis 
of toleration under the King’s authority, against Rinuccini on 
the one hand and the Puritans on the other. On behalf of 
this scheme Digby, as the King’s Secretary of State, and 
Clanricarde, as a loyal Catholic nobleman, combined in carry- 
A ne otia ^ negotiation with Preston, the commander 

of the army of the Confederates in Leinster. Pres- 
Preston. jcalous of the influence of O’Neill, and never 

altogether at his ease in carrying out the Nuncio’s behests, 
listened for a time to their invitations, ^ but in the end broke 
away from them, and on December 22 signed a declaration 
throwing the blame of the rupture on the insufficiency of Or- 
mond’s offers.^ After this Rinuccini’s triumph seemed 
Genelii*^* When the General Assembly met on 

a^embiyat January 10, 1647, consented to the liberation of 
Kilkenny, members of the Supreme Council whom he had 
arrested in September,^ being now strong enough to obtain the 

* See vol. iii. 187. 

® The correspondence relating to this negotiation is printed in Carte’s 
Ormond^ vi. 453-483. 

* Preston to Rinuccini, Pec. 10, Lord JUicestsf^s MS, fol, 1,448 ; 
Preston to Ormond, Dec. 19, Carte’s Ormond^ vi. 483; Preston’s Decla- 
ration, Dec- 22, Gilbeit’s Hist, of the Irish Confederation, vi 167, 

® See vol. iii 159,^ 
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consent of the Assembly to a condemnation of the peace 
made by the Supreme Council with Ormond,^ and a general 
Feb ? acceptance of his own principles. Every member 
condemns of the Assembly swore not to accept any peace which 
thepeuce grant full liberty to the Roman Catholic 

Ormond. religion in the whole of Ireland, the restoration of all 
jurisdictions and privileges possessed by the clergy in the 
days of Henry VII., the abrogation of all laws hostile to the 
Roman Catholic religion, and the restitution of all churches 
and benefices not only in the districts now held by the Con- 
federates, but also in those which might be subsequently gained 
by them. A new Supreme Council was then chosen, m which 
the partisans of the clergy formed a decided majority.^ 

Rinuccini’s Parliamentary success could not smooth away 
the real difficulties- of his position. The feud between Preston 
M h M O’Neill was still unappeased. The clergy could 

Rmuccmi^^’ not trust Prcston, and the brutalities of O’Neill’s 
dxfficuitiej,. Ulstermen exasperated the laity of the South.^ ’ The 
Nuncio was moreover irritated at the anxiety shown, even by 
the clergy, to maintain in all temporal matters their allegiance 
to a heretic king.^ The reluctance of the nobility to submit 
to the domination of the clergy was still more strongly marked ; 
whilst the money which should have been sent from Rome 
had not yet arrived. Under these circumstances the Con- 
federate Catholics missed the opportunity of seizing Dublin, 
which was offered them by the strife between the Parliament 
and army in England. 

* See vol. ill. 557. ® Rinuccini, Nimziatwa, 190-209, 472. 

® Rinuccini to Panzirolo, May 28, Id , , 229. 

■* “Nel giurainento rinnovato in quest’ Assemblea vedrk V. E. che il 
primo punto e la fedelta verso il Re, siccome anco i Vescovi senz’ alcuna 
difbcolta hanno giurato. Questa cosa ^ tanto inviscerata in ogni sorte di 
perbona anco ecclesiastica, che quando il Nunzio si facesse alcun minimo 
motivo, enterebbe subito in sospetto d’ aver altri fini che di seraplice 
nunziatura, come i mali alFetti anco senza questo cercano alle volte di 
persuadere.” Rinuccini to Panfilio, March 7, idemy 205. The Nuncio 
goes on to say that, whenever the sending of 10,000 men to England was 
talked of, he took care to express his approbation of the proposal only in 
general terms. 
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March. 
M'ssion of 
P'ather 
1 .cyhum. 


Whilst Rinuccini was chafing under the restraints which 
hindered the creation of a Papal Ireland, the Queen was 
doing what she could to make Ireland Royalist. 
In March one of her agents, Father Leyburn, who 
travelled under the name of Winter Grant, urged 
Ormond to retract the word which he had given to Parliament 
and to form a league with Rinuccini in defence of the rights ^ 
of the Crown. Leyburn passed from Kilkenny to Dublin and 
from Dublin to Kilkenny, but it was not in his power to induce 
cither Ormond to bend before the Nuncio’s terms, or the 
Nuncio to accept Ormond’s doctrine of the supremacy of the 
Royal over the ecclesiastical power.’ 

The precious time thus frittered away could never be 
recovered by the Confederates. On June 7 Michael Jones, 
June 7. appointed by the English Parliament to the com- 
jone<rS niand in Leinster, ^ landed in Dublin accompanied 
Dublin. luy Parliamentary commissioners, and, what was of 
far greater importance, by 1,400 foot and 600 horse. Ormond, 
after a protracted negotiation, had no choice but to surrender 
July 28. unconditionally to the * English Parliament On 
July 28 he delivered over the sword of office to the 
commissioners, and a few days later sailed for 
His policy of seeking to bind Ireland to Charles 
by the concession of religious toleration under the Royal 
authority could not but fail He never had the material 
forces behind him necessary to terrify those who rejected his 
offers, nor was it possible for him to inspire those to whom 
his policy was in itself acceptable with confidence in a king 
who merely sought to make use of Catholic Ireland for his 
own ends. 

Whilst Ormond was haggling with the commissioners the 
May- July attack of the Confederates was at last 

Preston's ’ impending over Dublin. Freed from the rivalry of 
a vancc. who had betaken himself to Connaught, 

Preston surprised Carlow in May, and having collected a 


O'mond 
s .rrenders 
ilie sword. 

England. 


* Notices on this mission are scattered over the Carte MSS, of the 
time, and Rinuccini’s NunzicUura, 

“ See Yol iih 332. 
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considerable force, was early in Jaly in a position to attal^k^li^ 
girdle of fortified posts with which Dublin was surrounded: 
Naas capitulated on July 15, and Maynooth on the 23rd. 
Preston then laid siege to Trim. If Trim proved unable to 
resist, it would next be the turn of Dublin.^ 

Before Trim could be brought to yield, the change of 
rulers in Dublin ex[)Osed Preston to an attack from a com- 
^ mandcr who, though money and supplies were 
^nes leaves Still Wanting, had a military force sufficiently well 
equipped to be available, if only for a short time, for 
active service. On August i Jones marched out of Dublin ; 
then striking northwards he effected on the 4th a junction 
with Sir Henry Tichborne, who, having been one of the 
King's lords-justices, was now serving the Parliament loyally 
in his old post as governor of Drogheda. The combined 
force was reckoned at 5,000 foot and 1,500 horse, whilst 
Preston had at his disposal at least 7,000 foot and 1,000 
Aug. 8. horse. On the 8th Jones found Preston’s army 
Bungan^ postcd on Dungan Hill, not far from Trim, and at 
once pushed forward to the attack. As at Benburb,^ 
the battle was decided by the result of the encounter of the 
cavalry. Inferior in numbers and discipline, the Irish horse 
took to flight on both wings. The foot soldiers alone, stub- 
born as their resistance was, could do no more than maintain 
the honour of their race. After more than half their numbers 
had fallen three thousand survivors took refuge in a bog. 
Jones at once ordered his horsemen to guard the exits, whilst 
his footmen pressed in to the slaughter. The Irish officers 
were reserved as prisoners, but of the private soldiers who 
entered the bog no more than 228 escaped with their lives. 
Amongst those who fell were four hundred of the hardy band 
which had followed Alaster Macdonald in the Highlands under 
the leadership of Montrose.’"* 

* Lord Leimtef^s MS, fol. 1,708. 

* Seevol. iii. 152. 

* Relation of Battle of Trim, Mmziatura, 243 1 Diary, Catie MSS, 
xxi. fol. 371. In the Relation Macdonald*s men are called ^Scoti Iberni,* 
ithich seems to settle the question of their race. Colonel Alexander 
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According to the English accounts no more than 500 of 
the Irish foot escaped from first to last, whilst the Irish them- 
The Irish sclves admitted a loss of 3,000. Preston himself 
escaped, but his money and baggage, together with 
his secret correspondence, fell into the hands of the victors. 
To Jones’s hungry soldiers the most valuable prize was Sixty- 
four pair oxen’ ready to be converted into food. Yet even 
with this help Jones’s commissariat was not m a condition to 
enable him long to keep the field. He recovered Naas and 
Maynooth, but on the loth, only two days after his victory, 
he was compelled to dismiss Tichborne and to return to 
Dublin. 

Good news met Jones on his arrival at the city gate. A 
ship had arrived bringing 1,500/. from England, an earnest, as 
the soldiers hoped, of better things to come. The victors, as 
Aug. 10. strode along the streets of Dublin, were not 

The con- allowed to display the banners which they had cap- 

querors * j r 

i?uSin tured. It would savour, said Jones, ‘of ostentation 

“ and attributing unto man the glory of this great work 

due unto the Lord only.’ ^ 

To the Confederate Catholics the blow was, indeed, a 
heavy one. The Supreme Council summoned O’Neill to 
Aug. 12. their aid, and before long the Ulster chieftain estab- 
iished himself in Leinster, but his followers brought 
Supreme reputation as plunderers which 

Council. rendered a hearty co-operation with the southern 
•Irish impossible.^ Under any circumstances O’Neill would 
have found it difficult enough to cope with Jones. His forces 
were quite insufficient to cope with Inchiquin as well. 

Inchiquin, whose savage destructiveness branded him 
amongst his countrymen with the appellation of ‘ Murrough of 
the burnings,’ was pursuing his accustomed work of destruction 

Macdonald is said to have fallen, but either this must be an error, or the 
slain man must have been a namesake of the son of Colkitto. 

* Diary, Car^e MSS. xxi. fol. 371. 

* Lord IMcesier^s MS. foil. 1,731-1,738. The charge of plundering 
is placed beyond dispute by its being made in an account written in 
Rinuccini’s interests. 
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in Munster. On September 3 he drew near to the Rock of 
Cashel on which the fortress-cathedral of St. Patrick, the work 
fnchiqtiin’s Norman conquerors, overshadows the lovely 
ravages. chapel of Cormac, the last effort of Irish architectural 
art in the days before the Irish tribes bowed beneath the yoke 
Sept. 4. of stranger. On the 4th, mounting the ascent, 
the rS* drove the Irish garrison into the cathedral. Then 
of Cashel, followed a desperate struggle. Finding the doors 
blocked against them, .the assailants raised ladders to the 
windows and leapt into the church. For half an hour the 
fight raged within till some sixty of the defenders, who alone 
remained alive, took refuge in the bell-tower. Enticed by 
promise of quarter, they at last descended, to be butchered or 
retained as prisoners for ransom by the faithless Inchiquin. 
Five priests were slaughtered as a matter of course. Amongst 
the slain were some women, whilst others were stripped naked 
and turned out in their shame. When the destruction of 
human life was at an end, the soldiers fell upon the great 
crucifix in the rood-loft, and lopped away the head, the hands, 
and the feet of the image of the Saviour. That day’s work 
put a barrier between Inchiquin and his countrymen which 
no subsequent tergiversation on his part ever availed to 
remove.^ 

After Inchiquin had satisfied his rage and the cupidity of 
his soldiers at Cashel, his light horse swept the country up to 
Oct. 3. of Kilkenny. This success encouraged 

Jones Jones, who had now received fresh support from 
England, to resume the offensive. Leaving Dublin 
on October 2, he marched northwards to’ effect a 
junction with a soldier of far higher quality than Inchiquin.® 

That soldier was George Monk. After his capture at 
Nantwich,® in January 1644, Monk was for a long time im- 
prisoned in the Tower. He was the very type of 
a professional soldier, diligent and skilful in the 
fulfilment of his duties, and entirely uninfluenced 
by political or religious enthusiasm. As long as Charles was 

* Father Sail’s narrative in Murphy’s Cromwell in Ireland, 388* 

* Lord Leiceslet^s MS. 1,738b, * See vol. i. 295, 
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in a position to claim his services, Monk turned a deaf ear to 
the advances of his captors, who would gladly have given em- 
ployment to so distinguished an officer. At last, in November 
1646, when Charles was m the hands of the Scots 
Newcastle and the Royal army had ceased to 
takes the exist, Monk, holding himself free from all further 

Covenant, Qi^pg^tion to the King, took the Covenant and ac- 

cepted service under Lord Lisle, ^ who was then setting off for 
Munster as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. ^ 

Lisle’s appointment proving a failure, Monk returned with 
him to England in 1647. His services, however, were too 
valuable to be readily dispensed with, and on July 
MonkV^* 17 of the same year he received a commission to 

command Command all the Parliamentary forces m Ulster 

in Ulster. excepting the Scottish regiments under Monro. As 

O’Neill was no longer in the North, Monk soon found himself 
in a position to give .assistance to the forces in Leinster, and 
^ on October 5 he brought 1,400 foot and 600 horse 
^ocuon to the help of Jones. Their united army now con- 
Monk and sisted of 6,000 foot and i,6oo horse — a force which 
was irresistible as long as it could be fed. Many 
fortresses were captured, including the strong town of Athboy, 
under the very eyes of O’Neill. 


Oct, s. 
Junction 
between 
Monk and 
Jones, 


* See vol. iii. 232. 

* Gumble^s Life of Monk^ 22 % L.J. viii 562, 564 ; ix. 336. Mr. 
Julian Corbett bolds that Monk did not take the Covenant at this time — 
though there is evidence that the Committee of Both Kingdoms reported 
him to be ready to take it — on the ground that the Ulster Scots asked 
him to take it in 1649, which he thinks they would not have done if he 
had taken it already. It appears, however, that, on March 30, 1649, 
Lord Montgomery of Ards and others wrote to Monk that they did not 
see how they could * in conscience join with any new association with 
such as will not cordially renew the Covenant with us now.’ (Carte MSS, 
xxiv. fol, 332.) That the Scots in 1649 wanted Monk to take the Cove- 
nant a second time is shown stiU more clearly by the Declaration of the 
Council of War printed in The Declaration of the British^ E, 556, 15. 
The fact is that to take the Covenant in 1646 meant, to a man who cared 
nothing for ecclesiastical distinctions, a renunciation of the service of 
Charles I. for that of Parliament. To take it in 1649 meant a renunciation 
of the service of the Commonwealth for that of Charles II. and the Scots* 
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O’Neill was the less able to offer lesistance as he had 
weakened himself by the despatch of Alaster Macdonald into 
Munster to assist Lord Taaffe, the general of the Con- 
federates, in making head against the victorious Inchiquin.^ 

^ On November 13, however, Inchiquin defeated the 
inchiqum’s combined army in the neighbourhood of Mallow, 
neai As at Dungan Hill, the struggle on the field was 
Mallow. followed by a butchery, no quarter being given to 
any but the ofificers. Even this distinction did not avail 
Alaster Macdonald. The strong man whose swashing blows 
had stemmed the tide of war at Auldearn w^as negotiating 
for a surrender, when an officer of Inchiquin’s basely stabbed 
him in the back, and stretched him dying on the ground.^ 

Such a flood of disaster necessarily produced a deep feeling 
of despondency at Kilkenny, where the General Assembly was 
again in session. For some time there had been a 
talk of offering the Protectorate of Ireland to a 
foreign prince, and for this office Rinuccini would 
have selected the Pope or some Catholic sovereign 
acting under the Pope’s influence.® The old party 
of peace was, however, too strong for the Nuncio. 
The General Assembly now restored to their places in the 
Supreme Council many who had been ejected and imprisoned 
by him a year before. It also insisted, in spite of his objec- 
Commis- tions, on sending three commissioners to France 
with the twofold object of inviting the Prince of 
Wales to Ireland, in accordance with a proposal 
which had been made through Father Leyburn,'* and of coming 
to an agreement with the Queen on terms of peace which 
might supersede those formerly arranged with Ormond.'^ 


Nov. 12. 
The 
General 
Assembly 
despondent 

Talk of a 
Piotector 
of Ireland. 


sioners 
sent to 
t ranee, 


' The late Successful Proceedings of the Army^ E. 412, 4; Lord 
LskestePs MS. fol. i , 738b- 1 , 739b. 

- Inchiquin to Lenthall, Nov. 18, A True Relation, E. 418, 6 ; 
Rinuccini’s Numiatura, 268. 

® In his letter of Nov. 23 {^Nunziatura, 265) he does not commit him- 
self so far, but his subsequent letters show what his wishes were. 

* Seep. 104. 

* See vol. iii. 53. 
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Binnccini was the more dissatisfied as two of the commis- 
sioners, Lord Musketry and Geoffrey Browne, were his oppo- 
nents, and the only one on whose goodwill he could count 
was the Marquis of Antrim. The influence of the Nuncio, 
however, was still considerable enough to enable him to exact 
a promise from the Assembly that, as far as religion was con- 
cerned, nothing should be accepted which had not the sanc- 
andto tion of the Poiie, and to obtain the appointment 

Rome. Qf other commissioners of his owm selection to 


negotiate at Rome.^ 

It was till February that the two parties of commissioners 
^ « left Ireland. At the end of that month Colonel 

1048. 

Feb. Barry landed at Cork ^ with instructions from 
Ormond — who had now been for some time in 
sionSs!" France — to bring the Royalist party in Ireland into 

Barry’s Rctive co-opcration with that large party amongst the 
misdon. Confederates which was more or less openly hostile 
to the Nuncio. 

Before making for Kilkenny, Barry stopped to have an 
interview with Inchiquin. In spite of the ferocity he had 
. . exhibited against his Catholic fellow-countrymen, 
Inchiquin had for some time been pieparing to 
change sides. He had far more in common with 
the great Irish landowners vrho* formed the main support of 
the Royalist party amongst the Confederates, than with Jones 
on the one hand or Rinuccini on the other. He had also 
taken alarm at the Vote of No Addresses as implying a de- 
fiance to his own class as well as to the King. Accordingly, 
March, he received Barry with open arms, and gave 
him authority to negotiate between himself and 
tiated. the Confederates a cessation of -arms which might 
afterwards be converted into open co-operation in the King^s 
name.^ 

On March 28 the ominous tidings that negotiations were 


' Rinaccini's Nunziatura^ 263-293. 

• Lord LeicesUi^s MS. fol. i ,904. 

* Philopater Irenseus John 0 *Callaghan), Vtnd, Cai^, liih. 58. 
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on foot reached Westminster.* On April 13 further news 
arrived which confirmed the worst fears. Inchiquin 
had, on April 3, declared openly for the King and 
for an alliance with the Scots and the Irish Con- 
federates, and had also notified to his officers that 
those who refused to support his new policy must 
leave the country.® 

Before long news still more depressing arrived from Scot- 
land. Whatever hope Cromwell may have entertained of 
averting an invasion by an understanding with Argyle 
and the Kirk had now to be definitely abandoned. 
On April 1 1 the Scottish Parliament voted that the 
treaty between the two kingdoms had been broken, 
and that a demand should be made for the esta- 
blishment of the Presbyterian religion in England, 
and the suppression of heresy and the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. It also voted that the English Parliament should 
be asked to open a negotiation with the King in the hope of 
obtaining his consent to these terms, and should disband Fair- 
fax’s army of sectaries. On the i8th the Parliament, 
It in expectation of a refusal of these demands, pro- 

officers. ceeded to name colonels of regiments about to be 
raised in the several counties for service against the enemies 
of religion.^ 

From Wales, too, the news had for some time been alarm- 
March. ing. Early in March hopes had been entertained 
that the troops raised by Laugharne to fight during 
the last war on the side of Parliament would suffer 
themselves to be quietly disbanded. A consider- 
Poyer’s ” of them, however, now went off in the 

saiiy. direction of Pembroke, giving intimation of their 
approach to Poyer. On March 23, Poyer, sure of their support, 


Proposed 
disband- 
ment of 
Laugharne’s 
troops. 

March 23. 


* All that was published was a letter from Inchiquin’s officers declaring 
that they must be fetched home to England unless supplies were sent ; 
but Grignon, in his despatch of April speaks of Inchiquin as having 
already joined the Catholics. 

* L* J. X. 161, 189 ; Papers against Lord Imliiquini E. 435, 33. 

* Acts of the Pari, of Scotl VI. part ii. 23, 30. 
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sallied out of the castle and chased out of the town the Parlia- 
mentary officer, Colonel Fleming, with the soldiers under his 
command.^ 

Foyer was encouraged by this success to more active opera- 
tions. Sweeping over Pembrokeshire he levied men and con- 
Poyar’s tributions, and only just failed in carrying off the 
activity. Parliamentary commissioners as prisoners to Pem- 
broke. He succeeded in getting possession of Tenby Castle, 
and was emboldened to issue a proclamation in which he 
declared openly for the King and the Book of Common Prayer.^ 

THCWARTn south WALES. 



At Westminster there was grave anxiety as to the attitude 
Colonel laugharne’s regiments. Colonel Horton was 

H Orton to despatched by Fairfax with reinforcements to super- 
Laugharne’s intend the disbandment, for, though both soldiers 
regiments. officcrs gave fait promises, they might easily be 

carried away by the enthusiasm of Foyer’s good fortune to 

* A Bloody Slaughter, E. 433, 5 ; The Kingdom's Weekly IntellU 
gencer, E. 434, 26 ; Prime Charleses Letter, E. 434, 27 ; Perf, Occur* 
rences, E. 522, ii j Ruskw, vn, 1,039. 

^ Peff, Occurrences, E. 522, 17 ; The Declaratim of CoL Poyer^ E. 
435i 9* 
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rebibt a government known to them mainly by the taxes which 
it levied.^ As April wore on it became clear that Horton 
would have more enemies to deal with than the mere garrisons 
of Pembroke and Tenby, Laugharnes men took what pay- 
ment they could get and left their ranks ; but as soon as they 
were disbanded they for the most part placed themselves under 
Foyer’s orders.^ In so doing they were encouraged by Colonel 
Powel, one of I^ugharne’s principal officers, though Laugharne 
himself for the present abstained from action. On April 17 
Horton wrote that he had arrived at Neath, and that an imme- 
diate action was expected. 

In Wales, as in Ireland and Scotland, Charles hoped to 
draw to his own profit the not unnatural reluctance of the 
population to submit to the predominance of Eng- 
land. Yet neither his character nor his position 
fitted him to appear as the champion of overborne 
nationalities. Alike in Scotland and in Ireland 
the distinctive national feeling had rallied to the 
representative of the spiritual power — in one case to the Pres- 
byterian clergy, in the other case to Rinuccini. Hamilton in 
Scotland and the Confederate lords in Ireland supported 
Charles’s claims in England, because they wished to use his 
restored authority to support them in opposing ecclesiastical 
pretensions in their respective countries. Their most vigorous 
efforts would be heavily weighted with an ally whose promises 
no man could trust, and who, when his own objects had been 
gained, would as readily sacrifice his supporters as his 
enemies. 

To Charles himself the varied nature of the forces taking 
the field on his behalf was almost certain to be detrimental. 
Its effect la Cavaliers of the old stock like Glemham and Lang- 
England. might checrfully accept the help of the Scots, 

as Ormond had accepted the aid of Inchiqum and Musketry, 
in confidence that when the victory had once been won their own 
social position, combined with the favour of the Kling, would 
suffice to secure the ascendency of their own principles in the 
future. Charles’s new allien, the English Presbyterians, were 

* A Psrf. Diurnal, E. 522, 25. * Idem, E. 522, 20. 

VOL. IV. I 
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much less confident, and but few of them were likely to believe 
that a victory due to the Cavaliers, aided by the less distinc- 
tively Presbyterian section of the nobility of Scotland and by 
the Catholic nobility of Ireland, would really conduce to the 
attainment of their objects. 

If there was a man in England capable of taking advantage 
of this state of feeling it was Cromwell. All his thoughts made 
for unity, and after pushing his designs for the conciliation of 
the King almost beyond the verge of safety, he at last accepted 
the stern teaching of facts, and betook himself to the concilia- 
tion of the Presbyterians. It did not need much clearness of 
brain to teach him the importance of succeeding here. The 
army, though comparatively small in numbers, had the advan- 
tage of a central position, and might fairly be expected to cope 
with the large forces threatening it from Scotland and Ireland, 
because those forces were scattered over a wide circumference, 
and were ill supported even by the people of the countries 
which sent them forth. A successful rising in England, and 
especially in London, would shift the whole balance of the war. 
The army would, in that case, be deprived at a blow of the 
support of the machinery of civil government, and would 
degenerate into a horde of brave and well* disciplined brigands. 

The turning point appears to have been reached on April 25. 
On that day a letter written from Newcastle by Hazlerigg was 
AprUss House of Commons, announcing tliat a 

Ke wsfro ta resolution to raise an army had been taken in Scot- 

^ ‘ land.^ As it happened, the House was unusually 
full, and in a full House there was always a Presbyterian 
majority. Yet the effect of this news, even on the Presby- 
it9 effect l^^ns, was at once exhibited. Not only did the 
at West- House resolvc to strengthen the fortifications of 
^ Newcastle, but to proceed with the least possible 

delay to the question of the settlement of the kingdom,® 
which had been kept in the background since the Vote of No 
Addresses, during the time that the Independents had been 

* LJ.v, 544. The letter is probably the one printed anonymously in 
the Pejf. Dhtrnal, E. 522, 25. 

* C./. V. 544, 545. 
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carrying on their secret negotiation for the abdication of the 
King. On the 27th, before the constitutional debate was 
opened, a still more pressing question claimed the attention 
April 27. of the House. The misunderstanding between the 
City and the army sprung from differences about 
andStf money quite as much as from differences about 
army. rcligious and political principles. No threats of the 
soldiers or of Parliament could induce the citizens to pay their 
assessments, and without the assessments of the City the 
soldiers must either starve or make themselves unpopular by 
living at free quarter. Necessarily, therefore, the citizens were 
in ill odour at head-quarters, and from time to time there was 
a talk amongst the Agitators of taking the law into their own 
hands. On the 27th, the City authorities appeared at West 
Everaid’s minster, and laid before the Houses information 
infoimadon. j-geeived froiii an exciseman named Everard, to the 
effect that, being at Windsor on the 20th, as he lay in his bed, 
he overheard some officers, of w’hom Colonel Ewer was one, 
talking in the next room of disarming the City and forcing 
it by threats of plunder to advance 1,000,000/. 

In consequence of this information the City now demanded 
that the chains taken away from the streets after the late riot ^ 
Demands of should be restored, that the army should be removed 
the City, tQ ^ farther distance, and that Skippon, who pos- 
sessed the confidence of both parties, should be appointed to 
command the trained bands of the whole district within the 
now demolished fortifications.® Cromw^ell at once perceived 
granted at that the advantage of coming to an understanding 
ofcSwlu ''^^th the City would be far greater than anything 
and Vane, could be gained by the maintenance of irri- 

tating precautions against revolt, and, seconded by Vane,^ he 
moved that the petition of the City might be granted. The 
permission to replace the chains and the appointment of 
Skippon met wuth no opposition; the question of removing 
the army could only be decided with the concurrence of the 
army itself.^ 

* See p. 98. 

* Merc, Fragmaticus^ E. 437, 31. 


LJ. X, 234. 
C./. V. 546. 
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both officers and Agitators — met at Windsor to consider th( 
April 2 position m which they stood, now when it almos 
A prnjer- * Seemed as though the past struggle had been enterec 

meeting. . . 

Upon in vain. 

The first day was spent in prayer wdth the purpose o 
* enquiring into the causes of that sad dispensation.’ On th< 
^ second day ‘Lieutenant-General Cromwell did pres: 

April 30. , ,1 , , , 

Crom\\eirs very earnestly on all those present to a thorougl 
urgency. consideration of our actions as an army, as well a, 
our ways particularly as private Christians, to see if an; 
iniquity could be found in them, and what it was, that if pos 
sible we might find it out, and so remove the cause of such sac 
rebukes which were upon us by reason of our iniquities.’ Upoi 
this, those who were present carried their inquiry back, search 
ing for me time when the presence of the Lord was amongs 
them, ‘ and rebukes and judgments were not as then upon us, 
It was a long quest, and those concerned in it w^ere not givei 
to brevity of speech. The time of the meeting sped away a 
yet without definite result. 

On the morning of the third day, May i, new's arrivec 
which drove these earnest seekers rapidly to what can hardl; 

April 2 other than a foregone conclusion. The; 

^ wSi * that in Wales, Fleming, pushing on too fai 

* had been surprised and slain, and that all Souti 
Wales was in a state of revolt. Wherever Horton appeared th 
whole population fled to the hills, and not even a horse-sho 
May I, was to be had. At once Fairfax and the Council c 
South ordered Cromwell into South Wales with tw( 
regiments of horse and three of foot, making up to 
gether with those under Horton a force of 8,000 men.^ 

The renewal of the war, of which so much had been sai< 
during the past twelve months, and which the army had, wise! 
The third unv^'isely, striven so hard to avert, had thus be 
da>s come a grim reality. The sword must again b 
meeting. before peace and settlement could be wor 

VVffien that Council of War broke up, and officers of wffiom i 
was composed Joined the Agitators once more to gather up th' 
* A Per/. Diurnal^ E. 522, 26. 


Cromwell 
sent to 
Wales. 
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conclusions to which they had come since the last day’s meet- 
ing, the temper exhibited by them was harder than on the day 
before. Major Goffe led the way, characteristically pointing 
out their sins of unbelief, base fear of men, and carnal consul- 
tations as the fruit thereof ; with their own wisdoms, and not 
with the word of the Lord. For a while his hearers, to whom 
every success was a sign of Divine intervention in their favour, 
and every failure a sign of the Divine wrath, listened s^xiech- 
lessly. Bitter tears rolled down their bronzed cheeks as they 
pondered over their long and fruitless efforts to win the 
King to the ways of peace. And now their long strivings 
had an end. Charles’s light, insincere talk had culminated 
in this worst of all offences, the deliberate stirring up of fresh 
war; not, as in 1642, by placing himself at the head of a 
party which sympathised with his aims, but by deliberately 
rousing the hostility of men with whose aims he had no sym- 
pathy whatever, and whom he intended, it was impossible 
to doubt, to cozen and fling aside when they had served his 
purpose. 

Whatever else might be true, the effort to obtain peace with 
the help of Charles had no shadow of truth in it. Here then 
was the sin of the army, and this sin must be driven far off if 
it was again, as in the days of open strife, to be gladdened by 
the consciousness of the Lord’s presence. Some of those 
present had seen this long ago ; all of them saw it now. 
'‘Presently,” as one who on that day wept and meditated with 
the rest, told the story long afterwards, “we were led and 
helped to a clear agreement amongst ourselves, not any dissent- 
ing” — this time at least, not even Cromwell — “that it was the 
duty of our day, with the forces we had, to go out and fight 
against those potent enemies, which that year in all places 
appeared against us, with an humble confidence in the name 
of the Lord only, that we should destroy them ; also enabling 
us then, after serious seeking his face, to come to a very clear 
and joint resolution on many grounds at large then debated 
amongst us, that it was our duty, if ever the Lord brought us 
back again in peace, to call Charles Stuart, that man of blood, 
to an account for the blood he had shed, and mischief he had 
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done to his utmost, against the Lord's cause and people in these 
poor nations/' ^ 

It needs no recourse to the belief in Divine inspiration to 
account for this stern decision, Charles had played fast and 
loose with his obligations, till men, such as those who took 
part in that fierce prayer-meeting at Windsor, had come to 
think of him as the one root of evil. They had failed to make 
xhe their way through the tangle of political arguments. 

They had failed to conciliate their fellow-country- 
CLaries. ,* but they had come to the conclusion, not only 

that there could be no peace for England until Charles had 
been deprived of his power to stir up never-ending strife, but 
that he must be called ‘ to an account for that blood he had 
shed.' 

That Cromwell agreed with the first conclusion can hardly 
be doubted ; but if in momentary exaltation of spirit, he gave 
his assent to the latter, many months had still to pass before 
he could throw himself heart and soul into the course to which 
the resolution of his fellow soldiers deliberately pointed. 

' Alienas Narrative, Sonaers' Tracis^ vL 500. 
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ST. FAGANS AND MAIDSTONK, 

From a military point of view ever}’tliing depended on the 
possession of the City. The numbers of the army were indeed 

J648. sufficiently large to keep London down by force, but 
sufficient to keep down London and 
the City. to fight the Welsh and Scots as well. Cromwell, 
clearly recognising this simple truth, had of late been doing 
everything in his power to induce his brother- officers to 
abandon their wild talk about a more extended military occu- 
pation of the City.^ It would be time enough when the enemy 
had been beaten to ‘ make the City pay for all,’ in other words 
to compel it to pay the assessments which it had hitherto kept 
back, 2 possibly with such additions as would meet the expenses 
of the whole of the new war. 

The act was suited to the word. On May i Fairfax, with- 
out waiting for orders from Parliament, announced to the 
House of Commons his intention to despatch Cromwell into 

* See p, 1 15. 

® Before Cromwell wtnt for Wales, it was resolved at a Council of 
War that the City should have all they could ask or desire, there being no 
other way for the present to quiet them ; and Cromwell then told Fairfax 
that he did not doubt good success in Wales, and to be with him suddenly 
in the North ... to settle those countiies, and then they would make 
the City pay for all.* ** Advices to Ormond, July (?}, Cafie MSS. xxii. 
fol. 162. The story, it must he remembered, is told by a Royalist, and 
therefore in a way most unfavourable to Cromwell ; and, as a matter of 
fact, when the army came back it made no attempt to do more than call 
for the payment of the assessments due to it 
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Wales, added that he was about to withdraw the regiments 
^ from Whitehall and the Mews, leaving the pro- 
The rls^ tection of Parliament to the London forces under 
Slcippon’s commandd The House indeed asked 
hrira'^Jlhe Fairfax to postpone the execution of his order ; 
Mews. 1^^^ given it to consult the 

authorities of the City on the new guard to be provided 
for its own safety.^ 

If the City had been heart and soul in favour of a Scottish 
intervention these blandishments would have been of little 
avail. As a matter of fact the bulk of the Presby- 
bytenan? terians, both in the City and in Parliament, were 
distracted. 5^ginning to suspect that they were being used as a 
catspaw by the Royalists. “ The kingdom,” wrote a Cavalier, 
“ generally desires their King, and the people grows to be un- 
quiet, but they are so afraid of a new war as they will hardly 
stir. The Presbyterians are much discontented, and would 
willingly be rid of their new masters ; yet rather than they will 
hazard the coming in of the Cavaliers and the reduction ® of 
Episcopacy, they will sit still.” ^ 

At Westminster the members composing the Presbyterian 
majority were a prey to conflicting emotions. They were eager 
May 2. to negotiate with the King, and also eager to keep at 
a distance the Scots on whom the King mainly relied, 
byterians. Distrusting the army they were, nevertheless, willing 

to make use of it to hold back the flood of Royalism which 
threatened to sweep them away. On May 2 they issued an 
Ordinance, bristling with death-penalties against 
blasphemy and heresy.^ Yet, but for the army, the 
and&Sy power to issue such Ordinances would soon pass 
* „ out of their hands. On the day on which this 

Apnl 28. , - . . 

Berwick ‘ atrocious instrument of persecution was given to 
* the world, news arrived that on April 28 Sir Marma- 
duke Langdale, followed by a party of Royalists from Scotland, 

1 Fairfax to Lenthall, May i, Caryls Mem, of ihe Civil Wai% i. 393. 

* C. f, V, 549 ; compare a Letter of Intelligence, May 4, Clarendon 
MSS, 2.773. ® i-o, the bringing back. 

^ Letter of Intelligence, May i, ibid, 2,771, * L,J, x. 240, 
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had surprised Berwick, and that another party had surprised 
Carlisle on the 29th. On May i, Sir Philip Mus- 
and^Carh^ie g^^^e, a Cumberland baronet, who had been governor 
of Carlisle for the King in the former war, returned 
to his old post. Both Langdale and Musgrave entered into 
an obligation to surrender to the Scots the places they occu- 
pied whenever they were called upon to do so.^ 

This evil news was followed on May 3 by the delivery of a 
letter written in the name of the Scottish Parliament, in accor- 
,,, dance with its resolutions voted on Apiil ii,®with 
reiemptory an intimation that the messenger would wait no 
from more than fifteen days for a reply. The letter 
Scotland. demanded that all Englishmen might be compelled 
to take the Covenant, that the Presbyterian government might 
be settled, heresies and schisms, including the Book of Common 
Prayer, suppressed, and Popery and prelacy exterminated. 
The King, moreover, was to be brought to one of his houses 
near London, with a view to the opening of negotiations, whilst 
the excluded members were to be re-admitted to their seats, 
and the army of Sectaries disbanded.® 

The Hamilton party, from which this summons emanated, 
had acted prudently in refusing to submit it to the scrutiny of 
Their tbe General Assembly. The demand for the return 
dishonesty King Suited ill with the proscription of the 

Book of Common Prayer. The movement was a dishonest 
one from the beginning, cloaking its Royalism in 
ThePrince the disguise of Presbyterian zeal. On May i 
SlvlSd^o Hamilton and five other lords, one of whom w^as 
Scotland. Lauderdale, despatched a letter by Sir William 
Fleming and Will Murray to the Prince of Wales, formally 
inviting him to Scotland.^ 

Though the Presbyterians at Westminster, refusing to bow 

’ Perfect Occurrences, E. 522, 25; The Declaration, E. 438; Mus- 
grave’s narrative, Clare^idon MSS. 2,867. I have taken the date of the 
seizure of Berwick, which is variously given, from the last source. 

^ See p. III. 

» Loudoun to the Speaker of the House of Lords, April 26, L.J. x. 242. 

♦ Hamilton and others to the Prince of Wales, May i, Burnet, vi. 30. 
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their heads before the summons addressed to them by the 
Scots, merely answered that they would send a reply by their 
own messengers, they nevertheless did their best to show that 
the interests of Royalism and Presbyterianism were safe in 
May 6. their hands. On May 6 the two Houses concurred 
of in a declaration that they would not alter the Govern- 

Houses. ment by King, Lords, and Commons ; that they 
would maintain the Covenant, and would readily join the Scots 
in again presenting to the King the old Presbyterian pro- 
positions laid before him at Hampton Court. They however 
said nothing about enforcing the universal taking of the Cove- 
nant or about the removal of the King to the neighbourhood 
of London.^ 

Surely it might be thought that if those \<Lo spoke in the 
name of the Scottish nation were as seriously Presbyterian 
Will the language implied, they would be satisfied 

with these terms. So probable did it appear that 
^ the English and Scottish Presbj'terians would agree 
that the Independents once more, if report is to be trusted, 
made application to the King to treat on the basis of The. 
Heads of the Proposals, thinking them more agreeable to him 
than the stringent demands of their opponents.*^ 

Whether this report was true or not, Cromwell had no part 
in any fresh attempt to re-open negotiations with the King. 

g He was already far on the way to Wales. On May 8 
Crora^u at he reviewed his forces at Gloucester, telling his men 
that ‘ he had oftentimes ventured his life with them 
and they with him against the common enemy of this king- 
dom,' and that, if they would follow him in this cause, 
he was ready to live and die with them. His declaration 
was received with applause. No one in' the ranks could 
doubt that when Cromwell spoke of the common enemy he sum- 
moned all who were faithful to him to contend against the King.* 

Whilst Presbyterian members of Parliament were hesitating, 

» L,J, X. 247. 

* Letter of Intelligence, May 8, Oarmdon MSS, 2,778. 

* Hancock to ?, May 8, A Declaration of Lieut,- CoL Cromwell^ 

E. 441, 16 
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the tide of Royalism was mounting high. The very Eastern 
Royalism in ^^unties which had pronounced most strongly against 
the Eastern the King in 1642, pronounced with no less strength 

Counties. . ^ ^ ^ AM . 

against military rule in 1648. On April 24 a not 
A norLt"^* broke out at Norwich, in resistance to an officer sent 
Noiwich. Royalist Mayor to Westminster.^ On 

The^£s4x May 4 a petition from Essex was brought to West- 
peuition. minster by a procession of two thousand men on 
horse or on foot. It was said to represent the wishes of 30,000 
of the inhabitants of the county, who prayed that the King might 
be satisfied and the army disbanded. The City authorities 
were no less pressing, and on May 9 the Commons 
Concessions agreed to permit the City to nominate its own com- 
to the City. militia, and even to appoint a new Lieu- 

tenant of the Tower, Fairfax’s soldiers, who had hitherto 
Fairfax to ^^mied the garrison, being withdrawn from the 
match to gairison.^ On the same day, in consequence of the 

® ^ surprise of Berwick, orders were given to Fairfax to 

march with all haste to the North.^ 

At head-quarters the Royalist demonstrations caused deep 
irritation. It is said that the Council of the Army voted on the 
May 5, 5th, * That neither this king nor any of his posterity 
head- should ever reign kings of England.’ ^ There was, 
quarters. howevcr, an impression amongst the soldiers that the 
questions at issue must be decided by the sword and not by 
votes. “ I see,” wrote one who was at Windsor when 
it was known that the Tower and the militia had been 
abandoned to the City, “ no honest men daunted at this news.” 

Those who sought comfort in the field rather than in the 
senate were soon to have their reward. On the nth it was 
May 8 . known in London that there had been a sharp fight 

in the neighbourhood of 
St Fagans. Llandaff, and that the Welsh, of whom Laugharne 
now openly undertook the command, had been completely 

* Per/. Ocezirrences^ E. 522, 23. 

® Ibid. E, 522, 25 ; ? to Lanark, May 9, Hamilton Papers^ 

Addenda. * LJ. x. 244, 249? v. 554, SSS- 

* Here. Politiius, E. 442, 2^ 
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defeated by Horton, before Cromwell had come up.* The 
effect of the news in London was the* greater on both Parlia- 
ment and City, as the Presbyterians were beginning 
It*, effect * to fear the consequences of success. It was evident 
that England was trembling on the brink of a purely 
Royalist reaction. The Welshmen at St. Fagans bore the motto 
“ We long to see our King ” on their hats. In London the mob 
was shouting for the King, whilst the Essex petition did not con- 
tain a word about Religion or the Covenant. Those who had 
distrusted the soldiers most now began to think of them as 
preservers.^ 

In spite of the victory at St. I^agans the pressure of 
impending danger was hardly lightened. On the 12th the 
May 12 Houses made a weak attempt to avert an invasion 
A message to from the North by directing their commissioners at 
uotan . Edinburgh to inform the Scottish Parliament that 
Fairfax’s march was directed solely against the Englishmen who 
Fears of bad seized Berwick and Carlisle.^ Wavering as the 
the City. Houses could never be secure against 

a sudden outbreak, and they therefore asked Fairfax to revoke 


* Horton to Lenthall, May 8, L,J, x. 254. 

® “To observe the strange alteration the defeating of the Welsh hath 
made in all sorts is admirable. The disaffected to the army of the 
religious Presbyterians now fawn upon them, partly for fear of you, and 
partly in that they think you will keep down the Royal party which 
threatened them in their doors in the streets to their faces with destruction, 
and put no difference between Presbyter and Independent. , . . When 
the letters were read in the House of the defeat, how many Royalists hung 
down their heads and went out, not staying the conclusion ! From all 
which you may see clearly how necessary it is to be alway in action with 
your army, and if not here, yet elsewhere. ... I find the people have 
alway been content to— not only part with money - but to be taken with 
successes ; and the noise of victory running in the ballad is matter for 
them to prate of. The more wise are put into fear and conformity. This 
went along with all our victories and wars in France, though they 
exhausted never so much, so it was fairly earned in raising and faithfully 
disposed of. The City talk as if they would also join with you against the 
Royal party, but trust them not, for all that are not fools, except your 
friends, are for King and Bishops.” ? to ? Clarht^ MSS, 

* Instructions to the Commissioners, May 12, L,J, x. 254. 
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his ordeis for the removal of the two regiments at Whitehall 
May 12. Mews.^ Resistance might be expected to 

Brfy^st. break out in any quarter. On the 1 2th there was a 

Edmunds, not at Bury St Edmunds ‘about setting up of a 

Maypole/ and on the following day the town was held by six 
or seven hundred armed men. On the 14th the 
Thinoters trained bands of the county appeared on the scene, 
submit. and the insurgents submitted. Yet so uncertain was 
the position that Whalley was sent down to maintain order and 
a regiment of foot was told off to follow him.^ 

Whatever difference of opinion prevailed amongst the 
Londoners the vast majority of them were united in detesta- 
May IS. of army, and they took care to show their 

Jivmgfor^" feelings on May 15, the day appointed for a thanks- 
bt. Fagans, giving for the victory at St. Fagans. Never had the 
City churches been so thinly attended. A wag taking his 
stand at the door of St. Dunstan^s called out to the passers-by 
that ‘if they would come and thanksgive, they should have 
room enough.^ ^ 

On the 1 6th Surrey followed the lead of Essex. A pro- 
cession of petitioners from that county marched through the 
^ City shouting, “ For God and King Charles ! ” As 

The¥u?rey they passed Whitehall, where Barkstead’s regiment 

petition. quartered, they jeered at the soldiers. When 

they reached Westminster they sent in their petition to the 
Houses. From the Lords they received a brief acknowledg- 
ment, but they waited in vain for an answer from the Commons, 
Exasperated at this contemptuous treatment, some of them 
Scenes of attacked the sentinels, and attempted to force their 

violence. way into the House, with shouts of “An old King 

and a new Parliament ^ ” They were resolved, they said, to 
have an answer to their mind. In the midst of the uproar the 
tramp of disciplined soldiers was heard approaching, and at last 
Major Briscoe at the head of five hundred men pushed his 


» C./. V. 558. 

* Petf. Occurrences y E, 532, 29 ; Letter from Bury, May 17, Petf, 
Diurnaly E. 522, 30. 

„ » Letter of Intelligence, May 18, Clarendon MSS, 2,786. 
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way into Westminster Hall, where the greater part of the crowd 
was assembled. 

For a moment there was an attempt at resistance, and a 
sword was thrust through the body of a soldier. The troops, 
however, soon cleared the hall with push of pike. The 
petitioners, leaving the floor strewed with their wounded, fled 
into Palace Yard. Some took refuge in boats, whence they 
pelted their assailants with coal and brickbats. For some time 
the soldiers, who had been ordered not to use their muskets, 
bore the storm of missiles patiently, but in the end, their 
officers having been struck down, they fired at assailants whom 
they could reach in no other way. The riot was thus brought 
to a close, about a hundred of the petitioners having been 
w-ounded, whilst some eight or ten were either killed outright 
or died subsequently of their wounds.^ 

There is no doubt that the cause of the Surrey petitioners 
was popular. In the narratives of the tumult which passed 
I'he cause of ^^om hand to hand, the soldiers were described as 
petitioner blood-staiiied butchers, who took pleasure in the 
popular. slaughter of inoffensive citizens. The cry which the 
petitioners had raised for an accommodation with the King, the 
disbandment of the army, and the restoration of the known 
Mayis. ia-ws, was widely echoed. Yet even the petitioners, 
it seems, had not been unanimous in their aims. In 
petitioners, a manifesto, published on the i8th, their leaders 
threw blame on those who had joined their ranks with the 
design of restoring absolute government, and einphasised their 
own attachment to the Presbyterian system in the Church and 
to constitutional monarchy in the State.^ 

' Each side gave its own account of the affair. For the soldiers we 
have A Trut Relation, E, 443, 5 » and ^ Trice Narrative, E. 443, 29. 
The petitioners state their case in The Copy of a Letter, E. 445, 3 ; and 
A Declaration . , ^ of the County of Sumy, E. 445, 8. See also on the 
same side a Letter of Intelligence, May 18, Clarendon MSS. 2,786. On 
the whole I have followed the soldiers’ account, which is much more full 
and definite than the other, and which inspires confidence by the tone in 
which it is written. 

^ A Declaration of the County of Surrey^ E. 44S, 8. 
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Amongst the Presbyterians in Parliament the same senti- 
ments prevailed in greater force. Instead of openly declaring 
Policy of the King, they were bent on once more opening 
tcfiins^in^' ^ negotiation with him. The Independents under- 
Pariiament. stood the futility of such a policy far too well to 
offer opposition, or to irritate the Presbyterians in such a way 
as to drive them into the arms of the Scots. 

The key of the situation was in the hands of the City, 
which had it in its power to paralyse the army by simply 
Attitude of maintaining an attitude of passive resistance.^ 
the City. Large numbers of the citizens, however, shared in 
the distrust of Charles which prevailed at Westminster. Men 
of business feared with reason that the benefits of a successful 
rising would accrue to the Cavaliers, and shrank from placing 
^ themselves unreseivedly in the hands of a Kina 

Advances of , 

Paihament whom even his partisans suspected of dissimula- 
to the City, 2 Under these circumstances the City lent an 
to the advances made by Parliament,^ ad- 
abandoned ‘vancGs which, OH May 18, were completed by the 
to the City, passing of an Ordinance restoring the militia to a 
committee, nominated indeed by Parliament, but nominated in 


> See p. 121. 

2 “ The Scottish compliance of this city will spoil both themselves and 
the kingdom — the kingdom at present, by corresponding with our task- 
masters } and themselves in the end, when for this correspondence they 
will be rewarded with slavery 5 and this militia which they so dote upon 
shall again be taken from them and serve to make rods for their own 
breeches. This hath been often inculcated to them and they seem to be 
sensible of such an issue, and promise fair that they will— now their 
militia is granted them— give a stroke for his Majesty with the counties 
about them, but credat Jndisits ApeJlay non ego ; for they are led by the 
nose with their own principles by the Kiik of Presbyters in Scotland, by 
whose direction it is that they comply thus with the Independent party 
that Presbytery may be held up upon any terms in England, whilst they 
make their party good at home in Scotland against the Royal engager.*?, 
. . . knowing this, that if the Royalists should prevail in England, then 
farewell Presbytery, and therefore they admitted of an Independent com- 
pliance as the least evil. Thus his Majesty is bought and sold still amongst 
the factions.” Letter of Intelligence, May 22, Clarendon JMSS. 2,787. 

® See p. 125. 
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accordance with the wishes of the City. After this the Housej 
not only ejected Fail fax’s soldiers from the lower, Init gave 
up the charge of the fortress to the citizens under the com- 
mand of the man of their own choice, the Presbyterian Colond 
West.^ 

On May 19 the Common Council welcomed these con- 
cessions, declaring its readiness to live and die with Parliament 
May 19. ‘according to the C'ovenant.’ I'he Royalists 
didaVos^for attributed the part taken by the citizens to mere 
Parliament, cowardice. “ How long,” asked one of their 
pamphleteers, “ lialt ye between two opinions ? If Mammon 
be Cud, serve him ; if the Lord be God, serve Him. 11 
Fairfax be King, serve him \ if Charles be King, restore him.” ^ 
The City had no enthusiasms, and it could not but 
perceive that the influence of tlie middle classes was 
as much endangered by a Royalist restoration as it 
would be by the success of the democratic Inde- 
Accordingly, taking note of the resolution of the 
Houses to refrain from altering the government ‘by King, 
Lords, and Commons,’ the Common Council, on the 23rd, re- 
quested Parliament to liberate its imprisoned aldermen and to 
resume the negotiation with the King.‘^ 

On the following day the Commons took this request into 
consideration. In vain Scott, one of the most decided 
Muy 24. Republicans in the House, protested against treating 
monswnl with Charles, on the ground ‘that it was fitter he 
sent, should be brought to his trial and drawn, hanged, 
and quartered than treated with ; he being the only cause of all 
the bloodshed through the three kingdoms.’ The House 
resolved that Charles should be asked to consent to a settle- 
ment of religion and the militia, and to the recalling of his 
declarations against Parliament on the understanding that, as 
soon as he had yielded on these points, the propositions which 
he had rejected at Hampton Court should again be laid before 
him.® As, however, there was not the slightest chance that he 


May s% 
an<l askb for 
a rtisuiuptioii 
of negutia- 
tioius 

pendents. 


* Z,/, X. 262. * M X, 272. 

* An Mye^sahte far the City of London^ E. 445, 7. * L,f x. 278, 

* Mm^ Bknetimsy E. 445, 23. « C,J, v, 572. 
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would be more yielding now than he had been in the preceding 
autumn, no one except the Independents, to whom delay was all 
important, had anything to gain by so fatuous a proposal. 

The Royalists, on the other hand, numerous and aident as 
they were, were too scattered and disorganised to bring their 
^ real strength to bear upon events. Nothing, indeed. 

Condition ® 1 ° 

of the_ could compensate them for their disastrous exclusion 

Ro^a ists. central position of London. The want of 

a common leader to whose orders all would be bound to defer 
was almost equally disastrous. This last defect might indeed 
be lemedicd if only the King could regain his liberty. In 
April. April, after the discovery of his last attempt, Charles 
had been removed to another chamber within the 
escape. castle ill whicli his movements could be more easily 
watched, as a platform on which sentinels were stationed had 
been erected beneath his window. 'J'rusty hands, howevei, 
conveyed to him instruments with which to cut through the 
iron bar which would stop his exit thiough the window, and 
nitric acid* to dissolve it if this course should be found 
necessary ; whilst three of the soldiers stationed on the plat- 
form were suborned to assist him in making his way over the 
defences of the castle. There were, however, many delays, 
and the scheme had for some time been known in general 
terms to the Committee of Derby House. I'he night of 
May 28 was at last fixed on for the attempt, but in 
the course of that very day two of the soldiers whose 
assistance was thought to have been secured for 
Charles, gave information to Hammond, and the King’s hopes 
were thus a second time frustrated.^ 


May 28. 
His plan 
fiustmtcd. 


* Then known as A^a fortis. 

* Hillier*s Narrative oj ihe attempted Escapes of Charles I. % Barwick’s 
Life of Banvick, 380. Charles’s letters printed by Hillier are in Egerton 
MSS. 1,533. Those printed by Barwick and some others are in Egerton 
MSS. 1,788. For the story told by Osborne against Major Rolph see 
Ilillier, 17 1 . I incline to think with Mr. Hillier that the charge against 
Rolph of having urged Charles to escape with the intention of shooting 
him was a pure invention of Osborne’s, and that the latter, being an 
accomplice in the plot for the King’s escape, wished to save himself by 
throwing blame on Rolph. 
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With the King behind stone walls there was no one of 
sufficient authority to induce the local Royalists to restrain 
„ their impatience till the time arrived for simultaneous 

T he Roy- . . 1 1 1 • 1 

aiist.sinneed action. The conlinued delay m the movements of 

of a leader. 'it • -r 

the Scots was especially trying. It was indeed settled 
A Scotnlh on May 4 that the Scottish army should be 30,000 
army. Strong.^ The incapable Hamilton was appointed to 
the command in chief, with Callander for his lieutenant-general. 
Great efforts were made to induce David Leslie to accept the 
command of the horse, but the man who had contributed so 
powerfully to the victory of Marston Moor, and who had 
crushed Montrose at Philiphaugh, refused to take part in an 
expedition which was unable to secure the blessing of the Kirk. 
Slow ro was hard to get, and the denunciations 

gie^ 0^1116 of the clergy were not without effect on the poorer 
classes. The levies, though pushed forward by the 
nobility with all their influence, came in but slowly,^ and the 
English who had seized Berwick and Carlisle seemed likely to 
be left to their own resources for a long time to come. 

In Wales, too, the course of events was unfavourable to 
the Royalists. Their defeat at St. Fagans had been effectual, 
May II when, on May ii, Cromwell reached Chepstow^ 

Cromwell at he found no army to oppose him in the field. The 

Chepstow. . r. 1 T-*T 1 

war m South Wales, in fact, resolved itself into three 
His^?onht sieges — those of the castles of Chepstow, Tenby, and 

Pembroke. On May 24, Cromwell wrote to express 
success. jjjg confident expectation that his task would soon 
be accomplished.^ 

Under these depressing circumstances the Royalist leaders 
Plans of the Kent, having made up their minds that an isolated 
i^der? rising would be an act of madness, resolved to await 
the Scottish invasion and the consequent with- 
drawal of Fairfax to the North, in the expectation that London, 


* Acts of the Fatlianmit of Scott, VI. part ii. 53. 

* Montreuil to Mazarin, May 16, Arch, des Aff, £,irangh‘es^ Ivi. 
fol. 385. 

Perf, Diumat, E, 522, 30, 

* The Last News from Kent^ E. 44$, 9. 
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when forsaken by its military guardians, ^YOuld throw in its lot 
with the King.* 

The leaders had taken counsel wisely, but they were always 
at the mercy of some accident w^hich might cause an explosion 
amongst their excited follow'crs. On ]\Iay 10 and 

MayTo-iT. • 1 1 

A Kentish II a Special Commission sat at Canterbury to try 
Grand jur>. accuscd of having taken part in the dis- 

turbances at Christmas.^ The Grand Jury, however, not only 
threw out the bill against them,^ but drew up a petition similar 
to those presented to Parliament by Essex and Surrey. The 
Unpopu- County Committee, w’hich at once took measuies to 
couuy^^^^ suppress the petition, had been unpopular before, 
Committee, j^qw found itsclf cxposed to a perfect stoim of 

indignation.* According to a widespread rumour, one of its 
members had declared that tw'o of the petitioners ought to be 
hanged in each parish, and that horse and foot ought to be 
brought into the country to burn and plunder.*'^ In the excite- 
ment caused by these revelations an impostor, who landed at 
Sandwich and declared himself to be the Prince of Wales, was 
received wu*th transports of joy. 

On May 21 the storm burst. A popular rising swept awray 
the Parliamentary authorities from the northern and eastern 
May 21. seaboard of the county. Rochester, Sittingbourne, 
Arising Faversham, and Sandwich were taken possession of 

m Kent, ^ 

by the insurgents in the Kings name. On the 22nd 
Melting at a great meeting was held at Rochester, at which many 
Rochester. gentry readily agreed to place themselves 

at the head of the movement.® The 30th was fixed for an 


* Clarcudoit, xi. 25. ^ gee p. 45. ® Perf, Diitmal, K 522, 30. 

* A letter from a gentleman of Kent, June 15, E. 449, 34. 

® A Declaration of the County of Kent, E. 445, 10 ; The Mayor of 
Rochester to the Houses, May 21, Cary’s Mem, of the Civil War, i. 422; 
Four Gentlemen of Kent to Culpepper, hlay 30, Clar, St, P. ii. 404. 

® Clarendon, xi. 26, 27, tells a story how L’ Estrange, who had been 
condemned 10 death for his attempt to seize King’s L3mn (see voL ii. 113), 
persuaded young Hales to put himself at the head of the movement. 
Most likely this is substantially true, though it can only have been an 
episode in the full story. Clarendon omits the important matter of the 
Grand Jury and the petition. 
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armed gathering of the county at Blackheath in support of the 
petition.^ 

The insurgents did not remain inacti\e during the days 
which intervened. On the 26th one party seized on Hartford, 
May 26. ^-nd a second, composed of sympathisers from South- 
wark, took possession of Deptford, where they carried 
rection. Qff some guns from a pinnace 1} ing in the river, and 
planted them on the high road.‘* ** ^ Not a moment was to be lost 
if London was to be saved from being swept away by the 
movement, which might easily spread to Essex and Surrey, the 
other two petitioning counties. 

Accordingly orders were at once given by Fairfax to ])ro- 
vidc against the danger. In the evening of the day on which 
Southwark Dcptford wus seizcd. Rich’s regiment of horse from 
secured. Mcws, and soiiie companies of Barkstead’s foot 

from Whitehall, crossed and secured Southwaik, leaving it to 
the City trained bands to guard the Houses at Westminster. 

On the next day Fairfax held a rendezvous on 

IMny 27. ' 

F.-infavat Hounslow Heath. Abandoning, as he must needs 
do, his intention of marching into the North, he pre- 
pared first to meet the danger nearer home. The mere threat 
of his approach scared the advanced guard of the insurgents, 
diiving them to abandon Deptford, and to fall back on their 
main body which was by this time established at Dartford.® 

On the 29th the Houses received news of an event which 
seemed likely to convert a local movement into a national up- 
May29 ^‘'^ing. For some time there had been no good 
News^from Understanding between the army and the fleet, and 
the fleet. displacement of Batten had accentuated the dis- 

satisfaction of the sailors with the growing power of the military 
commanders.'* Batten was a decided adherent of the Presby- 

* Perf. Occurrences, E. 522, 31. 

* The LcLst News from Keitt, E. 445, 9. 

* The Kingdom's Weekly Intelligencer, E. 445, 1$. 

** And why after all this ... I was displaced by a committee at 
head-quarters at Putney with the advice of their Agitators, I could never 
understand ; nor why I was sent for up by land, as not to be honoured to 
come in with the ship threatened • • » to have a charge drawn up agamst 
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cerian party, and as a good seaman was highly popular with his 
men. On the other hand, his successor, Rainsborougb, being 
regarded as the nominee of the army, was dreaded and disliked, 
and accused of being rough and overbearing, whilst his former 
desertion of the sea service for a career on land could not fail 
to tell heavily against him. Unpunctuality in the payment of 
wages completed the alienation of the crews ; and on May 27 
six ships lying in the Downs took advantage of 
Mutm/of Rainsborough’s absence on shore to declare for the 
the fleet. King, refusing to allow the Parliamentary Vice-Ad- 
miral to return on board. Under the guns of these ships the 
Castles of Deal, Sandown, and Walmer were won for the Royal 
cause, whilst Dover was straitly besieged, with little prospect of 
being able to hold out for any length of time. 

On the reception of these evil tidings. Parliament took the 
prudent course of appointing the Presbyterian Earl of Warwick 
May 29 Admiral, in the hope that he would 

Measures’ secuTC the fidelity of the sailors; thus practically 
West-^ setting Rainsborough aside. ^ It w^as not a moment 
minster. soon. The note of triumph was already sounded 

amongst the Royalists. To-morrow, wrote one of them on the 


me, unless I would instantly lay down my commission, though nothing 
was objected but my suffering some of the eleven members to go beyond 
the seas, when all of them had the Speaker’s pass : — this, and because I 
was not of the temper of the army were judged sufficient to have me 
dismissed, and another— such another — thrust in to be my successor as till 
then I never imagined would be vice-admiral of a navy. 

** My commission thus surrendered, I was presently turned out of Deal 
Castle, and could not obtain leave for two nights longer, though my wife 
was then sick and forced from her bed to lie at an alehouse. But how 
this wi ought upon my brethren, the seamen, I hope all my life I shall 
thankfully remember ; they best knew what service I had done ; and now 
beheld mine and their own reward, whereof they expressed a just resent- 
ment when all those injuries offered to me were repaid to my new 
successor, whom they refused to come on board, sent him back to the 
bhi:)re ami bid him return to the place from whence he came ; it being 
reasonable that that man should hold no command who openly pro- 
fessetl himself to be a Leveller.” Declaration of Sir PV. Batten^ E. 460, 13. 

’ Rainsboiough to Lenthall, May 27, Tanner MSS, Ivii. foL 115 ; 'T/te 
Am^lo/n*s Weekly Intelligencer^ E. 44S, 13 ; L,J, x, 577. 
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29th, there will be 20,000 Kentish men on Blackheath backed 
up by the support of the navy. An equal number was expected 
Royalist ^0^ Essex to join forces with them, and a bridge of 
hopes. boats was to be thrown across the Thames to facili- 

tate communications between the two counties. It was not to 


FAIRFAXES CAMPAIGN IN KENT AND ESSEX. 



I to XudsUme ^inAJHoclxeatgr ,mm,m i ^,Mv^fifTcarfaxto(S>lii9vuiermmrmm' 

. March prjformcf^to ColiiicsUe/******* 


be supposed— in spite of the concessions recently made by 
Parliament — that the City would take part against the insur- 
gents.^ 

In the army itself the advantages on the side of a disciplined 
force contending with armed peasants were more correctly 
estimated. “ The enem}*',” wrote Barkstead to Fairfax, “ still 

^ Letter of Intelligence, May 29, Clarendon MBS, 2,791. 
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continues at Dartford. They give themselves to be 10,000, 
but the countrymen lessen every day. V cry many 
view oahe officers and soldiers that have formerly served the King 
situation. come ill hourly to them. The discourse among them 
is that, if the country Will not stand to them, they will immedi- 
ately possess themselves of all the castles and strongholds and 
thereby secure landing for the Irish, French, and Danes, of 
whose coming they fondly flatter themselves and the malignant 
paity of the county. These countrymen that arc come home 
do extremely cry out against the gentlemen that did engage 
them, looking upon themselves as utterly undone, which is the 
only cause of their coming home, hoping thus to keep then- 
necks out of the halter,’' ^ Exaggerated as Barkstead’s view of 
the case may have been, it had some justification. l\Iany a man 
in the hostile ranks had been ready enough to follow his land- 
lord to the place of rendezvous, and even to applaud him for 
standing up against interference with the local independence of 
his county, without having sufficient enthusiasm to carry him 
far in resistance to the best-trained army in Europe. 

From a military point of view Fairfax’s dispositions left no- 
thing to be desired. Having occupied Blackheath, the place 
appointed for the rendezvous of the Kentish men, 
he sent Major Gibbons through the Weald to the re- 
dispositions. Dover, and placed a strong force at Croydon 

to ward off any possible attack on his rear from Surrey. Later 
in the day he moved forward with the bulk of 
his army, 8,000 strong, to Eltham, on the way to 
Rochester, whither the main body of the insurgents 
had retreated. On the 31st, after clearing away the 
enemy’s outposts occupying the bridge at the bottom 
of the hill on which Northlleet stands, he pushed on to Graves- 
end, and threw out a reconnoitring party to observe the position 
at Rochester. Finding that the drawbridge^ was 
raised, and the opposite bank of the Medway strongly 
fortified, he gave orders to his army to strike southwards across 

- Barkstead to Fairfax, May 29, Clarhe 

* The drawbridge was at the western end of the biidge. Ilasted’s 
Kmt^ ii. 17. 
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the North Downs, byroads entirely concealed from the sight of 
the enemy. After a long and wearisome march he fixed his 
A flank quarters at Meopham for the night. The next morn- 
ing, continuing his maich in a southerly direction, 
Fa/ fax at reachcd Mailing, where he found it necessary 
Mailing. to halt for some hours to wait for his infantry, 
which had necessarily been left in the rear the evening 
before. 

Fairfax at Mailing was still concealed from the enemy by 
the undulations of the hills, but if the Kentish leaders could 
not see what had taken place, they must either have derived 
information from countymen, or formed conjectures of their 
'j'he Kentish own from Fairfax’s inactivity in the neighbourhood of 
jCnenden Kochester. At all events about mid-day there were 
Heath. gathered some 7,000 men on Penenden Heath, the 
old meeting-place of the shire from immemorial time. On the 
ground on which Lanfranc had once impleaded Odo, the de- 
scendants of the men who boasted themselves unconquered by 
the Conqueror himself came together to perform — almost in the 
presence of the enemy — the elementary work of choosing a 
commander. Any choice from amongst their own ranks would 
probably have inflamed the jealousy of those who 
were passed over. Before, however, any election had 
nsing. inade a nobleman presented himself claiming the 

right to command with credentials beyond dispute. The ar- 
rangements for the general rising which was intended to follow 
on the appearance of the Scots in England had been made by 
the Queen and Jermyn — the medium of communication between 
the Queen on the one side and the English and Scottish 
„ „ ^ Royalists on the other being that veteran intriguer, 
cominand«r- Lady Carlisle, who naturally suggested her own 
in^hief. favourite, the Earl of Holland, for the supreme com- 
mand. The little Court of St Germains had been fatuous 
-^T 5 ^gh to accept the proposal, and a commission signed by the 
Prince of Wales appointed Holland commander-in-chief of the 
army about to be raised in England. 

Mere carpet-knight as Holland was, he had sense enough 
to know that the premature rising in Kent was a grave misfor- 
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tune. When, however, the movement had onc^ 

Holland furnished it with a leader in the person ol"^nced 
of Norwich, the father of the notorious Gorin; 

SmTa?d himself an old courtier of James I., filling up 
in Kent. frjyour a blank commission bearing the signature^ 
the Piince of Wales. Norwich was no more fit than Holland 
himself to command an army, but his claim to lead was at 
once admitted.^ 

Nonvich took the command about noon. It was four or 
five in the afternoon when those on Pencndcn Heath first 
descried, through their ‘prospective glasses,’ some 
of Fairfax's regiments on the western side of the 
The Kentish gentlemen indeed liad not been 
neglectful of their duty. All that was possible in 
purely defensive warfare had been done. A detach- 
ment of about 1,000 strong was posted to guard the 
river at Aylesford, whilst another of some 3,000 men was thrown 
into Maidstone, to guard the bridge against attack. The 
remainder of the force, consisting of about 7,000 mcn,-^ 
remained upon the hill ready to carry help to either detach- 
ment as occasion might serve. 

Fairfax was far too skilful a strategist to attempt to cross 
the long bridge which led by the direct road into Maidstone. 
A skilful Bending southwards he passed the Medway by Far- 
niovement. Bridge, ^;bich was but slightly defended, and 

thus skilfully turned the enemy’s left. Once across the river 
there was no serious physical obstacle, between him and the town. 
At one spot indeed, near where the Tovil Brook flows into the 
Medway, he had found the lane barricaded and the hedges 
lined \vith musketeers, but after a sharp struggle the opiiosition 


Approach 
of Fairfax. 

Medway. 

Disiiositions 
of thc^ 
Koyalists. 


* Clarendon, xi. 5 ; Hatton to Nicholas, Aug. 29, Nicholas Paj[>c*s, 
i. 9a Norwich is invariably styled Lord Goring by the Parliamentarians, 
as they did not acknowledge his earldom conferred since the great seal was 
carried off in 1642. 

® Goring*s own account says that his army consisted of * a matter of 
7,000 men as they did say,' and 1,000 or 1,500 in Aylesford. He does 
not give the number of the garrison of Maidstone. Clarke Trials, fol. 
56 . Fairiax puis the field force at S,ooo and 3,000 in Maidstone. Z.y. 
X. 304. 
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, 'Seatcn down. The bridse over the Lon, a little stieam 
...j meets the Medway close to the town itself was scarcely 
^-efended, and by seven in the evening Fail fax found himself 
in front of Alaidstone itself. 

The streets were strongly barricaded, and Fairfax made up 
his mind to postpone the attack on so formidable a position 
till the following morning. The impetuosity of his advanced 
guard, however, brought on a conflict without orders from the 
General, and the troops could not be held back from supporting 
their comrades. The resistance was obstinate, and before long 
The attack g^inisoii of Maidstone was reinforced by a great 
on hiaid- part of the force stationed at Aylesford. The soldiers 
of the New Model, however, carried one barricade 
after another. The fighting was prolonged till midnight, but 
by that time Maidstone, and with it the line of the Medway, 
was in the hands of Fairfax. Norwich with his forces on the 
hill took no part in the combat, and when all was over he rode 
off to Rochester. Such conduct is only explicable on the 
supposition, which finds some support in contemporary 
narratives, that the country people who formed the bulk of the 
foot had no heart in the struggle, which was only reallv,popdTar 
amongst the gentry and the Londoners.' Fairfax, it seemed, 
had to contend against the majority of the landowners and a 


* Clarendon^ xi. 25 ; The Loi'd GemraVs Letter^ E. 445, 26 ; Nnvs 
from Kent, E. 445, 27 ; The Moderate Intelligencer, E. 445, 30 ; Bloody 
N&ivsfrom Kent, E. 445, 36. Faiifax to Manchester, June 2, 4, L.J, x. 
301, 304. See also Carter’s Most True and Exact Relation, and a letter 
by I. T. in a piiraphlct entitled A Letter written to Lord Goring, E. 445, 43 
I have reconstructed my account of Fairfax’s line of attack in conse- 
Cpicnce of a note on the subject by Mr. H. E. Malden in the Engl, Hist, 
Rev, vii. 533. More recently Major Martin Hume infoims me that 
in 184S he delivered a lecture at Maidstone on the subject of the battle. 
“I took some pains,” he writes, “in collecting oral tradition about the 
fight from aged people whose forbears had been in the town from time 
immemorial. From this I gathered that no doubt existed that Fairfax 
crossed Farming Heath, from whence a large body of Royalists were seen 
on the hills near Kit’s Cotty House on the other side of the river between 
Rochester and Maidstone. These troops took no notice of Fairfax and his 
army (tradition says from fear, but history shows rather from indiscipline 
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great pait of the middle-class in the towns, not against the bulk 
of the country population. 


and want of a real leader). The Ironsides are said to have come down 
by a road at the side of Baiming Rectory, which has been pointed out to 
me. There must have been some fighting at Faileigh Budge, although 
Carter says P'airfax ‘ easily got over,’ because on the P'aileigh side of the 
river, on the left-hand side of a lane, a very short distance fiom the bridge 
there is a field, which not only does tiadition point out as the burial-place of 
the soldiers who fell, but arms, bones, spurs, &c., aic still occasionally 
found theie. In any case, the men who were supposed to be defending 
the pass at Farleigh weie not in touch with the Maidstone Gariison, as the 
passage of Fail fax was not known in the town until he came into contact 
with a body of horse sent out of the town to pi event a surpiise. The 
encounter took place on the Farleigh Road about a mile from the top of 
Stone Street. This was about six or seven in the evening, and an alarm 
was at once raised in the town. The first encounter was between an 
advance troop of heavy hoise on each side, and the Iionsides were beaten 
back on their main body at or near Farleigh Bridge, and reinforcements 
were huiried up from the town (as they thought) to complete the victory. 
Fairfax, however, led his men to the chaige himself, and here the first 
severe fighting took place ; a laige number were killed heie and buried in 
a field still pointed out, called Bostley Field. The Royalists thereupon 
retreated, and Fairfax pressed on. The next encounter took place in a 
field at the top of Upper Stone Street (just beyond where the Tovil Road 
turns off), ana a great number aie said to have been killed here. The 
Royalists were again driven back, and took refuge in the town itself, where 
they occupied the houses, and shot from the windows all down Stone 
Street and up Gabriel’s Hill. (In an ancient house on Gabriel’s Hill, years 
ago, I was shown some jack-boots, spurs, etc., which the troops had left in 
the house after firing upon the Common w'ealth soldiers from the windows.) 
Stone Street is a very long hill descending to the River Len, which runs 
across it. Near the top of Stone Street Hill an earthwork was run across 
the road, which was carried with a rush, and lower down, where two side 
sfreets branch off, a stockade of trees was erected, and another w»as made 
on the Gabriel’s Hill side {i,e. the town side) of the Len Bridge. The 
Fairfax army are said to have been nearly two houis storming these 
various obstacles, and running the gauntlet of the fire from the houses all 
down Slone Street and Gabriel’s Hill. At the very top of Gabriel’s Hill, i.e. 
the high town, market-place, d:c., there was a strong battery with artillery 
run across opposite where is now Wolland's, the fishmonger’s, and this 
battery, of course, fully commanded Gabriel’s Hill. As, however, the 
Maidstone people did not know where they were to be attacked, this 
battery was extended right across the top of the High Street, and thus 
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However this may have been, Fairfax had no more serious 
opposition to fear from the motley forces by which he was 
June 2. opposed. The bulk of the insurgents, on receiving 
the KeiSLtf promises of good treatment, quietly returned 

to their homes. Under these circumstances Norwich 
Nowich nQt venture to await an attack at Rochester. 

makes for 

London. Crossing the Medway with about 3,000 companions 
who still remained faithful, he made his way westwards, heading 
for London, probably in the expectation that the City would 
even now declare in his favour. On the evening of the 3rd 
he reached Blackheath. Fairfax, still having on his hands the 
pacification of Kent, contented himself with despatching 
Whalley with a party of horse and dragoons in pursuit. ^ 

commanded all the four ways into the town, guns being placed in 
position, 

“ All the dead in the town itself were buried in St. Faith’s Churchyard, 
adjoining the piesent Maidstone Museum, where many relics have been 
found, some of which are now in the Museum. Judging from the position, 
Fairfax’s loss on Gabriel’s Hill must have been very great, and I can only 
suppose that it must have been a hand-to-hand fight from house to house, 
and then a final rush for the battery.” 

I have no doubt that this account is on the whole accurate, but some 
of its details can haidly be trusted ; for instance, the cavalry charge in 
which Fairfax’s horse is said to have been driven back finds no counte- 
nance elsewhere, and I should think it very unlikely that there was any 
considerable cavalry force in Maidstone. On the other hand, local 
patriotism would favour the growth of a tradition that the redoubled horse 
of the New Model had received a check. 

* Fairfax to Lenthall, June 4, L.J. x. 304. 
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COLCHES'J KR AND ST. NEOTS. 

If, indeed, the City liad opened its gates to Norwich, the course 
of history would, at least for a time, have been changed, d'he 
Presbyterians of the City, however, could not resolve 
either to trust Charles or to defy him, and fell back 
upon their old chimera of restoring him to the 
throne, not on his terms, but on their own. On 
June I, before the fight at Maidstone, the City once 
more called on the Houses to open a personal treaty 
with the King in which his acceptance of the Covenant would 
be put forward as an indispensable condition. To this they 
added a wish that the treaty might be carried on under the 
protection of the associated trained bands of Middlesex, Essex, 
Herts, Bucks, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, that Batten should 
be restored to the Vice-Admiraltyship, and the imprisoned 
aldermen released.^ 

On June 3, the day on which Norwich was marching on 
Blackheath, the Commons, dreading above all things to alienate 
June 3. the City at such a time, voted that they would desist 
the impeachment, not only of the aldermen, 
aba.*vioned. ^Iso of the ten survivors of the eleven members, 
thui. leaving it open to the latter to return to their seats in the 
House whenever they felt inclined to do so. They further 
A treaty rcsolved to take into consideration the treaty with 
]ISa§ earliest opportunity^ All, however, 

considejwi. the most ardent Presbyterians in the House were 
too prudent to countenance the proposed association of the 
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trained bands of the home counties, which must, on the 
one hand, have caused an immediate breach with the army, 
and, on the other hand, have left Parliament at the mercy 
of any popular cry for the King’s unconditional restora- 
tion.^ 

The hesitation of the Presbyterians to throw themselves 
unrescwedly on the King’s side virtually gave the control of 
Norwich at affairs into the hands of the Independents. When 
Biackheath. ]sjorwich Tcached Blackhcath he found no sign of 
welcome. With the gates of London shut against him, and 
Whalley’s troops pressing on his rear, his position was untenable. 
FaBe A gleam of hope, however, reached him from Essex, 
information. i^v];iere, as hc was informed, thousands had risen for 
the King. Crossing the river alone, he rode off to Chelmsford 
to ascertain the truth, leaving his deserted followers distracted 
A panic. ^7 panic.^ The greater part of them fled hurriedly 
Somecro«;s into Surrey, abandoning their horses and casting 
the Thames, cscape observation.^ About five 

artere hundred crossed the Thames in boats, their horses 
Bow Bitdge. swimming by the side, and on the following morning 
established themselves at Stratford and Bow, where they were 
at last rejoined by their commander, who had found no signs 
of a rising in Essex. Taking possession of Bow Bridge, 
Norwich cut the communications between Essex and the City, 
hoping in the first place that London would even yet admit 
him within its walls, and in the second place that, if that was ' 
not to be, he might, by his interposition, give a breathing 
space to the men of Essex to rally round him. 

Norwich soon found that, though many of the King’s 

^ ** Those at Westminster have done little of late but restored their 
banished members, and as much as may be pursued the Presbyterian 
interest, having designed the raising of a new army under the Earl of 
Denbigh ; but in reference to peace or restoring the King, they are as 

opposite as the Independents. ’’ ? to Lanark, June 13, BamiUo 7 t 

Tapers, 212. They did not, however, take a division on the new 
army. 

® Cottier, 102. 

® Com. of D. H. to Gerard and Osborne, June 4» D, Ti* Com. I.eiUr 
Booh, R.O. 
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partisans stole out of London to fill his ranks, no general 
Norwich movement in his favour was to be expected in the 
City. Warner, the intrusive Lord Mayor, had the 
the City. threads of municipal authority in his hands, and 
Skippon, who commanded the trained bands, was, with all his 
eagerness for peace, prepared to resist to the uttermost a 
Royalist movement On the 4th, Whalley, crossing by London 
Bridge and establishing himself at Mile End, brought 
Whalley at a trained cavalry force to the aid of the party of 

Mllcl ililicl. 1 ^ ^ 

resistance. So hopeless did Norwich’s enterprise 
appear at Westminster that on the 6th it was believed that he 
would soon move off to join Langdale in the north. ^ 

The news from other parts of the country was on the whole 
favourable to the Parliamentary cause. Towards the end of 
May Sir Hardress Waller routed a party of insurgents 
favoSeto Cornwall. Early in June Mitton suppressed a 
Parliament, rising in North Wales headed by Sir John Owen, 
who stained his attempt to strike a blow for the King by 
singular inhumanity to the Parliamentary sheriff of Merioneth- 
shire, whom he caused, in spite of his wounds, to be dragged 
from place to place till he died.® Another party raising troops 
for the King was surprised and overpowered at Woodcroft in 
Northamptonshire,® and yet another setting out with the same 
object met with a similar fate in Lincolnshire.^ From South 
Wales, too, came reassuring tidings — Cromwell had laid siege 
to Pembroke, whilst Chepstow Castle had surrendered on 
May 25, and Tenby Castle on the 31st, ^ But for the policy, 
which had dismantled the greater part of the fortifications in 
England,® the danger would have been far more serious than it 
was. 

What that danger might have been was shown by the case 

* Letter of Intelligence, June 5, Clarendon MSS, 2,801 ; T/ie 
dom^s Weekly Intelligencer^ E. 446, II ; The Com. of D. H. to Lambert, 
June 6, D, H, Com, Leiier Book, R, 0 , 

* Ritshttf, vii. 1,130; Sir T, Bayion . . . with divers others taken 
prisoners, E. 447, i. 

® A Bloody Fight, E. 447, 2. ♦ Rtishw, vii. 1,145 ; *^• 7 '* 

s Rushvj, vii. 1,130, 1,134. « See vol. iii. 218. 

YOU ly. 
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of Pontefract On June i, Morris, one of Langdale’s officers, 
June *. disguising a party of soldiers in the garb of peasants, 
obtained admission into the castle and secured the 
suipased. stronghold for the King.* A considerable part of 
I^mbert’s forces would henceforth be occupied with the siege 
of Pontefract The rising in Kent had hitherto stood in the 
way of Fairfax's intended march to his assistance, and if the 
hopes of a rising in Essex entertained by the Kentish insur- 
gents were fulfilled, he might be detained too long in the south 
to render his army available against the impending invasion of 
the wScots. 

Kent at least was not likely to detain Fairfax much longer. 
Even before the fight at Maidstone a rumour had spread in the 
Fairfax army that Gibbons ^ had succeeded in raising the 
siege of Dover Castle.^ Though the report was 
June 6. without foundation, the work was accomplished on 
June 6 by Rich.** On the 8th Canterbury sur- 
rendered to Ireton. The three castles in the Downs 
Summkrof — I^^al, Walmer, and Sandown— alone held out for 
Canterburj'. the King in Kent. They were, however, being 
blockaded by Rich, and Warwick, who had found the crews 
at Portsmouth loyal to Parliament, was sanguine enough to 
hope that those of the revolted ships would soon return to 
their duty, and thus deprive the garrisons of the three castles 
of all support on the side of the sea.'** Fairfax was therefore at 
last in a position to carry his army out of Kent. 

Already, however, the scene had changed in Essex. On 
June 4, the County Committee met at Chelmsford, in- 
tending to take measures to arrest a Royalist move- 
ment which had the support of the leading gentry of 
Chelmsford, county. The Essex Committee was, however, no 
Sir Charles more popular than the Committee of Kent, and a 
the^nedT crowd Under the influence of Colonel Farr, an 
officer of the trained bands, forcing its way into 
the room where it was sitting, carried off all its members 

* The Declaration of Sir T CUmham^ E. 446, 29. 

* See p. 137. * Rushw. vii. 1,136. A Petition^ E. 522, 38. 

» Warwick to Maachester, June 6, DJ. x. 313. 
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as prisoners.* At Westminster the alarm was great, and on 
June 5 the 5th the Houses hurriedly passed an Ordinance of 

^nS'of Indemnity to all Essex men who had taken part 111 

Indemnity, disturbances in the county, on the direct under- 

standing that the committeemen were to be liberated, and 
June 6 on the indirect understanding that no attempt was 

d^mnft'y to be madc to protect Norwich and his followers 

favanabfe ^ from the veugcance of Parliament. So little dis- 
leception. poscd wcrc the country people to side with the ex- 
treme Royalists, that when the indemnity was announced at 
Chelmsford on the 6th the greater part of those gathered in 
the town showed every disposition to accept the hand held out 
to them.2 

To prevent such a catastrophe, Norwich, leaving his troops 
behind him under Sir William Compton, hurried to Chelmsford 
June 7. ^he 7tli.^ He there found a powerful advocate 
fhSm^rd^ in Sir Charles Lucas, a tried and capable soldier who 
Junes served in the Low Countries, and had dis- 

SirchariM tinguishcd himself in England in the former war. 
the^ssex ^ Lucas iiow held a commission from the Prince of 
Wales to lead the forces of the county, and being 
himself an Essex man, a younger brother of Lord Lucas— 
whose house hard by the walls of Colchester occupied the site 
of the ancient abbey — he could speak with a persuasiveness 
which no stranger could command. The disgrace of abandon- 
junes. log Norwich and his followers to certain ruin was 
^ powerful incentive to action.^ Many members 
Bientwood. trained bands who had made up their minds 

to accept the indemnity, now consented to remain in arms. 

* The date of this is fixed by the mention of the affair in the Ordinance 
of Idemnity passed on June 5 (E/. x. 306) in consequence of a letter from 
Chelmsford dated June 4, C. J. v. 585. 

" An Exact Narrative ^ K 448, 18. 

* Carter, A Mosi Trtie and Exact Narrative, p. 115, says that 
Norwich was at Stratford four clays and three nights, which, as he 
arrived on the 4th, makes the day of his leaving the 7th. 

* The Siege of Colchester, Nist. NSS,, Com. Ei^t xu* App. part t. 
pp. 20, 21. 
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Norwich returned to Stratford to fetch his men, and on the 8th 
the two parties met at Brentwood.^ 

On the Qth the combined Royalist forces established 
themselves at Chelmsford. Norwich had brought with him 
juneo. ^ considerable number of apprentices and water- 
London, some of whom had fought at 
Chelmsford. Maidstone, and also a large party of gentlemen who 
had slipped out to him, amongst whom was probably Sir 
George Lisle, another distinguished soldier of the former war.‘^ 
At Chelmsford the Royalists were joined by Lord Capel, who 
had a commission from the Prince of Wales to command 
generally in the Eastern Association, and by LordLoughborough, 
who had been well known under the name of Henry Hastings 
as a partisan warrior in the early days of the Civil War. There 
was good military material at the disposal of the officers, but the 
force had yet to be subjected to discipline, and more than half 
of it was still unarmed. Unfortunately for them, Sir Thomas 
Honeywood Hoiieywood, oue of the members of the County 
county^^ Committee, who, luckily for himself, had been 

magazine, abscnt froiii the meeting at Chelmsford, having 

gathered together the trained bands from the northern pai t of 
the county round his own house at Mark’s Hall, near Coggeshall, 
had swooped down on the county magazine at Braintree, carry- 
ing off the arms of which his opponents were in such dire 
need. 

On the loth the Royalists advanced towards Braintree, 
juneio. Whalley following closely upon their movements, 
but not venturing to attack with his inferior numbers. 
Leighs, On the way they turned aside to Warwick’s house 
at Leighs, from which they carried off what arms they could 
The night of the loth and the greater part 
Braintree, following day tliey spent at Braintree, where 

June It. organised their little army, and took counsel 

as to their future movements. Their original plan had been to 

* Cmier^ 121-124; Tvo Great Victo7'ieSy E. 446, 235 The Moderate 
Intelligencer i E. 446, 28 ; The Kingdonds Weekly Intelligencer y E. 447, lO. 

* There is no definite statement about the time when Lisle joined. 

» An Eyact Ntr^^ativti E. 448, 18. 
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push forward into Suffolk and Norfolk, where the gentry wcie 
ready to join them, and where it might be possible to secure a 
sufficient supply of arms and ammunition from their friends 
beyond the sea. 

At I.ucas’s persuasion, how^ever, the commanders agreed to 
turn aside to Colchester, not with any intention of taking up a 
They resolve position of dcfencc in the town, but simply in the 
CoicbStcr? Lucas’s popularity there might secure them 

Difficulties before they pursued their march. ^ To reach 

in the way. Colchestcr, howevcr, was not so easy. Honey wood with 
his trained bands blocked their way at Coggeshall, and Whalley, 
who would probably before long be joined by Fairfax, pressed on 
Anight tkeir rear. To deceive the enemy they started at 

march. nightfall, marching some little w^ay in a north-westerly 

direction, as though they were bound for the Isle of Ely. Then 
returning into Braintree they halted for a space, and afterwards 
resumed their march towards the north-east as far as Halstead. 

June 12. Having thus slipped round Coggeshall, they wheeled 
to thc right and made for Colchester, which they 
Coichchter. reached in the course of the following day.® Some 
attempt was indeed made to resist their entry, but there was a 
Royalist party in the town, and many of thc inhabitants, though 
not precisely to be spoken of as Royalists, were hostile to 
Fairfax’s army, and the gates were thrown open after a short 
delay.® 

If the insurgents expected to continue their march unmo- 


* Carter 129) says distinctly that ‘upon Sir Charles Lucas’s desire 
and belief of recruiting there, they concluded to inarch, but not to stay 
above a night or two at the most.’ 

® The account of the siege of Colchester {Hist. MSS. Com. ReJ>. xii. 
App. part ix. 22) for the first time explains how thc Royalists reached 
Colchester without fighting Honeywood. The author thought, when he 
wrote, that Fairfax and Whalley had already joined Honeywood on the 
1 ith. Whether this was his own mistake or an unfounded belief in the 
a»my at Braintree it is impossible to say. This narrative also explains 
why the Royalists were so long in covering the distance of about fourteen 
or fifteen miles between Braintree and Colchester. 

® An Exact Narrative, E, 458 ; Carlo, 129 ; Mr, RotmeVs MS* 
P* 77- 
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tested they omitted to calculate on the swiftness and precision 
, with which Fairfax struck liis blows. On the morn- 

Fairfax in mg of Sunday, June ii, the Parliamentary general, 
pursuit. hearing a sermon at Gravesend, crossed the 

Thames at Tilbury Fort with what troops he could gather round 
him, and then, racked with gout as ho was, led them on to 
Billericay. Impatient of delay, and anxious to hear how it 
fared with Honeywood, he himself rode on in advance, reach- 
ing Coggeshall, probably on the morning of the 12 th, where he 
fune 12 Honeywood and Whalley. Then again pushing 

He peaches Oil with 1,000 horsc, whicli wcre very likely Whalley's, 
he at rived in the evening at a mile and a half from 
Colchester. On the 13th the remainder of his cavalry came 
up, and about noon Ikirkstcad arrived with his brigade of in- 
fantry, having covered about fifty miles ^ in little more than 
forty-eight hours. Honey wood’s trained bands were already on 
the spot, and altogether Fairfax had at his disposition some 
five thousand seasoned troops to oppose to four thousand 
newly levied men, of whom scarcely more than half were 
armed. 

Though the command of the Royalists was nominally in the 
June 12 of Norwich as being of the highest rank amongst 

prejnra^ions the thrcc — himself, Cape), and Lucas— who held 
commissions from the Prince, the direction of the 
defence fell practically into the hands of Lucas, the only pro- 

* The distance is about forty-four miles as the crow flies from Tilbury 
Fort to Colchester by Chelmsford. Taking into account the winding 
of the roads of those days, it seems fair to add about six to this number. 
In An Exact Narrative (E. 448, 18) it is said that ‘the General with 
four regiments of horse and five raiments of foot came to Chelmsford on 
Sunday, and on Monday he marched to OjggeshalL* A Perfect Diimial 
(E. 448, 23) says that on the nth of June, ‘his Excellency with some 
half-score of his horse marched from Billobey,* i,e. Billericay, ‘ to Cogge- 
shall, where he found Col. Whalley and Sir T, Honeywood.’ Wilson 
(Peck’s Desid, Cur, iL 481) says that he met Fairfax, apparently on 
the nth, between Billericay and Chelmsford, I suspect Fairfax slept 
at Chelmsford, reached Coggeshall the next morning, and then pushed 
on to Lexden, as I have said, with Whailey’s cavalry. Compare 
Carter^ 131. 
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fessional soldier amongst them. Colchester itself was ill-fitted 
to stand a siege. Its shape is oblong, its walls being built on 
Defences of of those of the old Roman city, and except at 

Colchester, point it had no salient bastion jutting out to allow 
the defenders to lake the assailants in the flank. Nevertheless, 
an army approaching, as Fairfaxes did, by the London Road 
would be at a disadvantage. The road struck the town at 
the south-western angle of the town wall, and then ran for 
some little way under the southern wall till it reached the 
Head Gate, where it turned in. In this latter part it was com- 
manded by the town wall, and especially by a battery placed 
on the south-western angle in St. Mary's churchyard. More- 
over, the ground which falls away below the southern wall 
rises again at a short distance outside, and on this higher 
ground stood Lord Lucas's house, easily defensible, and form- 
ing an admirable outpost for the Royalists. On the other 
hand, the houses of the suburbs spread along the roads and 
furnished cover to an assailant who came near enough to make 
use of them. 

On the 13th Lucas, taking what advantage he could of the 
ground, drew up his little army across the London Road ; the 
June 13 according to usage, in the centre, and his scanty 

jie Royi- following of horse on either wing. On his right his 
istamj. cavalry was guarded by the sharp dip of the ground 
towards the Colne. On his left the hedges on either side of the 
Maldon Road protected his infantry, but his horse which 
stretched out beyond the foot had no such defence on their 
flank. 

To Fairfax it was of the utmost importance not merely to 
enter Colchester, but to enter it quickly. Hoping to repeat the 
Fairfax’s achievement of Maidstone and to carry tlic town with 
attack. orders for an immediate attack. To 

his surprise Barkstead's foot in the centre was three times ccr 
pulsed by the steadfastness of the Royalist infantry. On his 
right, however, the Parliamentary cavalry, superior in numbers 
and discipline, drove the Royalist horse before them, and 
wheeling to the left, attempted to take the Royalist' infantry in 
flank as Cromwell Ixad taken the King’s main body of foot at 
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Naseby. In this, however, they were baffled by the hedges of 
the Maldon Road, which, being lined with pikemcn and mus- 
keteers, interposed an impenetrable barrier. The necessity for 
defending these hedges had indeed so weakened the resistance 
of the Royalists in front that, after their right wing of horse had 
also been routed, their whole force was compelled to withdraw 
into the town. Their retreat was, however, completed, the last 
ranks alone being overpowered and four or five hundred men 
killed or made prisoners. 

Slight as was the advantage gained it inspired Barkstead 
with confidence that a complete victory was within his grasp. 
Baricstead Head Gate still open, he pressed inside 

enters the with the front ranks of his victorious infantry only to 
fall into a trap which Lucas had prepared for him. 
For some distance within the gate the street rises. From 
the top of the slope a body of Royalist horse charged down 
but is driven with all the advantage of the ground upon the 
assailants, whilst a body of Royalist foot advan- 
cing along a lane which led from St. Mary’s took them in the 
flank. The result was decisive. The ever- victorious sol- 
diers of the New Model turned and fled. Then, and not 
before, Lucas ordered the gate to be closed, fastening the bar, 
for want of a handy peg, with the cane which he carried in 
his hand.^ 

Far into the night Fairfax continued his attempt to storm 

* The only satisfactory account of this fight is in Mr. Round? s MS. 
p. So. Yet though most of the authorities omit the entrance into the town, 
there is quite enough corroboration from other sources. The Diary 
attached to the contemporary map, which is the most distinct militaiy 
authority on the ParlLament side, says that Barkstead * entered the Head 
Gate, and being overpowered there and out of the churchyard the King’s 
forces barricaded the gate.* An Exact Narrative (E. 448, 18) says that 
‘they were resolutely charged by the Lord Genoral’s van , . . who 
suddenly beat the enemy from their ground and piusued them into the 
town, and seven colours of ours entered with them, but . . . our men 
were forced to give back and the town gates were closed on them.’ Merc. 
Elencticus (E. 449, 7) makes Lucas use cannon on the hill, wliich seems 
incompatible with his use of horse. Compare also — , — ? to Lenthall, 
June 14, Rorilmtd MSS. \ Carter^ 131. 
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COLCHESTER BESIEGED. 


Fairfax’s 

failure. 

June 14. 
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the defences. It was all in vain ; and on the morning of the 
14th, grasping the truth that a long siege was inevit- 
able, he hastened to prevent the escape of the Roy- 
alist horse by placing strong bodies of men on the 
road leading out of Colchester, and urging the Suffolk 
trained bands to stop the passages over the Stour 
by guarding the bridges at Nayland, Stratford, and Catawade. 
The Suffolk Suffolk trained bands had for some time 

trained hcsitatcd in their allegiance, and the Royalists had 

bands. expected to find them on their side. Like so many 

others of their class, however, they thought of peace first and 
of party distinctions afterwards, and agreed to prevent the irrup- 
tion of the Royalists into their country. Some little time after- 
wards they were actually induced to take their part in the 
blockade of Colchester, probably thinking it the shortest way 
to avert the horrors of war from their own county.^ 

In another direction Fairfax ^vas equally successful. He 
seized Mersea Island with its blockhouse in- order to cut off all 
hostile approach by the Colne. On the 19th three 
vesselsladen with provisions for the besieged attempted 
June 19. force their way up the river, but they were driven 
An attack ^ack bv the garrison of Mersea, whose efforts were 
repulsed. seconded by the arrival from Harwich of two ships 
in the service of Parliament.^ Nevertheless the provisions in 
A long siege Colchester were sufficient to enable resolute men to 
expected, j^old out loug, and the besiegers had no resource 
but to settle down to the work of building forts and repelling 
sallies. 


Mersea 

Island 

seized. 


* The writer of the siege of Colchester {HisL MSS, Com, Rep, xii. 
part ix. p. 26) says that the .Suffolk men would have supported the King 
but that * there came an order from a peison whom ... the Piince of 
Wales, commissioned to be General of this County ’—perhaps Lord 
Willoughby of Parham, see p. 195 as Lucas, who held a commission in 
Essex, cannot be intended—* commanding them not to move upon their 
allegiance ; this was a malignant reflection from the Presbyterian party.’ 
Whether this is true or not, it illustrates the bad feeling between Presby- 
terians and Cavaliers. 

® A Great Victory^ E. 449, 20. The Piary attached to the map in the 
British Museum, of which a reduced copy is given opposite. 
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It was, however, by no means impossible that from some 
quarter or other succour might arrive. If Norwich and Capel 
Piospect were unable to leave Colchester, Fairfax was equally 
ofsuccour. fixed to his lines of circumvallation round it, and 
either London or any Royalist county so minded might rise 
without fear of attack from that terrible army the reputation of 
State of which Weighed so heavily on all its enemies. Above 
the navy. power of the sea seemed likely to pass into 

the hands of the King s partisans. It was true that nineteen 
ships still remained faithful to the Flouses, whilst only nine had 
declared for the King, but the minds of many of the sailors of 
the nineteen were trembling on the balance, and it would be 
most unwise to employ such men on active service against their 
comrades. Moreover, three of the nineteen were needed to 
guard the entrance to the Colne, whilst eight of the remainder 
were either at Portsmouth or in the West, leaving only eight 
available for service in the Thames.^ 

For the presetjt, though no immediate danger im} ended 
from the action of the navy, there was a possibility of an attack 
at any moment The nine revolted ships crossed to 
Goree in Holland, where they invited the Duke of 
York to come on board as their admiial. The Duke 
sent them Lord Willoughby of Parham to command 
as vice-admiral, and held out hopes that the Prince 
of Wales would soon be with them. On June 25 
the Prince left St Germains for Holland, travelling by way of 
Calais.^ 

The Derby House Committee naturally took alarm. If the 
Prince were to land with military stores at Yarmouth or Lynn 
^ it would be hard to find the elements of an army 

sieg^train Capable of resisting him. Not only was Cromwell 
^ ‘ still detained before Pembroke Castle, but the vessel 
which carried his siege train had been sunk at the mouth of 
the Severn by a sudden storm. All the assistance that Crom- 

* Derby House Committee, Daj^ Book, June 13. 

* Letter of Intelligence, June 21 ; Gofle to Aylesbury, Hyde 

to Berkeley, July i, Claretufm MSS, 2,817, 2,827, ^*>825. 
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well could render was the despatch of a small force to the aid 
of Lambert in the North. ^ 

It was to the North that the eyes of all English Royalists 
were now impatiently turning. The cloud long gathering was 
Danger in l^st rcady to burst. On June 9 the Scottish Par- 
the North, li^nient gave full powers to its Committee of Estates, 
and on the next day adjourned its own meetings for 
Scottish two years.^ Hamilton, who was supreme in the 
Parliament. Committee of Estates, had now the whole machinery 
Hamilton of Government in his hands, and, supported as he 
supreme. majority of the nobility, was able to defy 

the opposition of Argyle and the clergy. To destioy his in- 
fluence it would be necessary to raise an armed force against 
him, and both David Leslie and Argyle, though they had been 
sounded on the subject, were too prudent to run the risk of 
appearing in arms against men who had the support of both 
King and Parliament.-^ Middleton was now definitely appointed 
to command the horse and Baillie the fool of the new forces. 

Armed with compulsory powers, Hamilton’s agents, who 
usually had at their back the influence of the territorial mag- 
nates, found little difficulty in levying men. Fife 
resisted for a time; but Fife had been sadly 
levies. depopulated by the slaughter of Kilsyth, and, in spite 
Fife gives of the vigouT of its Presbyterianism, its resistance 
could not be prolonged. In Clydesdale, the other 
great centre of clerical influence, the opposition was stronger, 
but gave way before the pressure of military force Sir James 
Sir James Tumer, a soldier to the backbone, having been sent 
Giasg^wf^ to Glasgow to enforce obedience, anticipated the 
methods by which Louis XIV, afterwards attempted 
to convert the Huguenots. At my coming there,” to use his 
own words, “I found my work not very difficult, for I shortly 
learnt to know that the quartering of two or three troopers and 

* CromweU to Lenthall, June 14; Cromwell to Fairfax, June 28. 
Carlyle Letters, lix, Ixi. ; A Wonder, A Mercury Without a Lie, E, 

♦ 5 i» 17. 

* Acts of Pari, o/ScoiL VI. part ii. I02. 

» Montreufl to Brienne, June fg, Carte MSS, Ixxxiii. fol. 292b. 
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half a dozen musketeers was an argument strong enough in two 
or three nights’ time to make the hardest-headed Covenanter 
Middleton at hi the towii to forsakc the Kirk and to side with the 
Mauchim. Parliament.” A little later a body of 2,000 men 
collected at hfauchlin to resist the levies, but were routed by 
Middleton without difficulty, after which all open resistance 
came to an end.^ 

As to the next step to be taken there was some difference 
of opinion amongst the leaders. Lanark proposed that they 
DiiTeience should push thcir advantage home, and crush Argyle’s 
^iXgst the party before setting out for England. Lauderdale 
thcieadeis. immediate advance southwards, and 

vourapf* Hamilton, giving way to his urgency, appointed a 
pointed. general rendezvous to be held at Annan on July 4.® 
An advance into England was indeed necessary if the English 
Royalists of the northern counties were not to be driven to 
despair. Lambert, who had been recently joined by Ashton with 
the Lancashire forces, had driven Langdale into Carlisle, and 
was threatening to besiege the place. 

Already the double dealing which was at the bottom of 
Hamilton’s adventure was causing embarrassment. The Com- 
wiii the raittee of Estates had forwarded to Langdale and 
Ss take^hi Other English officers the draft of a letter which 
Covenant? ^hey Called upon them to sign, inviting the Scots to 
enter England ‘for the ends of the Covenant.’ Langdale 
refused either to sign it himself or to ask his officers to sign it, 
and in the end it was returned with no more than twelve signa- 
tures appended.® 

In spite of these divergences a Scottish invasion, if it could 
be made to coincide with a Royalist explosion in England, 
Holland'^ would be truly formidable. The Queen, however, 
designs had rendered this the more difficult by placing the 
control over the movement in the hands of Holland. 
Those by whom the general thus appointed was surrounded 

* Turner’s Memoirs ^ 53, 55.; Baillie, iii. 47. 

* Burnet^ vi. 43. 

* Musgrave’s narrative, Clarendon MSS, 2,867. Compare Turner^ 
Memoirsi 57. 
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had not the art of keeping a secret, and during the last fort- 
night in June scarcely a day passed without some fresh revela- 
tion reaching the Committee at Derby House. It was thoroughly 
well known that Holland had been issuing commissions for 
h sting men, and that plans had been formed at one time for the 
surprisal of Windsor Castle, at another for the surprisal of the 
castles at \Vinchester and Farnham.^ It was, however, about 
his proceedings in the City that the greatest alarm was felt. 

July? On July 2, it was known that horses were being 
collected in London and sent out into the country, 
London. oi* three at a time, in order that they might be in 

readiness to take part in the coming insurrection. It was 
expected that in a day or two at least a thousand horses would 
be smuggled in this manner out of London, and that when this 
number had been reached an attempt would be made to raise 
the siege of Colchester. It was also believed that a design had 
been formed to seize the Tower.^ 


The Committee promptly issued warrants for the arrest of 
all who had taken part in these proceedings, and summoned to 
Measure*? of their aid such forces as they had at their disposition. 

happened that Sir Michael Livesey, with a party 
Committee, of soldicrs raised in Kent, and Major Gibbons, with 
some of the men who had been detached by Fairfax for the 
relief of Dover, ^ were expected to be at Sevenoaks on the even- 
ing of the 2iid on their way to quell a disturbance which had 
broken out at Horsham. Livesey was accordingly directed to 
hold himself in readiness to meet any danger which might 
befall, and Captain Pretty, who was in command of a troop of 
Ireton’s cavalry regiment stationed at Windsor, was directed to 
move eastwards to assist him.^ 


» Clarendon, ix. 102. Details are to be found in the Deiby House 
Committee Books, where, however, Holland’s name is not mentioned. 
The informant of the Committee was a ceitain Alexander Cotton. 

* Com. of D. H. to Fairfax, July 2 ; Com. of D. H. to the Lieutenant 
of the Tower, July 2, Com. Letter Book. 

* See p, 137. 

< Com. of D. H. Day Book, July 2 ; Com. of D. H. to Livesey, July 
% I Coip. of P. H. to Pretty, July 2, Com, Letter Book. 
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On the 3rd, disquieting rumours poured in thickly. The 
Committee, fearing that Livesey and Pretty might be over- 
juiy 3, whelmed, wrote hastily to Fairfax to spare at least a 
Disquieting troop of horse, and later in the day a second letter, 
telling him that nothing short of a whole regiment 
would suffice.^ 

With the Parliamentary authorities thus on the alert, the 
Royalist leaders had no choice open to them but to take the 
July 4. field prematurely. The Earl of Holland, accom- 
panied by the Duke of Buckingham and his younger 
iidd, brother, Lord Francis Villiers, left London in the 
evening of the 4th and appeared inarms at the head of a party of 
July 5. Royalist gentlemen in the streets of Kingston. After 
ransacking the stables of the Parliamentarian gentry, 
Kingston, they rode off with the horses they had thus acquired, 
leaving behind a declaration repudiating absolute monarchy, and 
declaring for peace and a Parliamentary constitution. Though 
their followers were for the present few in number, the highest 
estimate being five or six hundred, the course of events in Essex 
had shown how easy it was for a small force to swell into an anny.^ 
The danger was the greater on account of the dubious 
attitude again assumed by the City. On the 4th the Common 
July 4. Council stamped with its approbation a petition in 
The Com- which the officci's of the London trained bands asked 

mon Council , , t . -r i 

asU that the that the King might be brought to London to treat 
in person, and not only reiterated the request made 
formerly by the City itself, that the London regiments 
might be amalgamated with those of the neighbouring counties, 
but asked that the force thus formed might be 
the^Hous^ enabled to take the field by the addition of cavalry, 
e ouses, petition the Lords heartily consented. The 

Commons, on the other hand, postponed their answer to a 
more convenient season.® 


King ntay 
come to 
London. 


* Com. of D. H. to Fairfax, July 3, Com, Letter Book* 

* L,J* X. 367 ; D. H. Com. to Livesey, July 4, 5 ; Com. of D. H. to 

Pretty, July 5 ; Com. of D, H, to Fairfax, July 5, Com* Letter Book\ 
Cotterell to Denman, July 13, Clarendon MSS* 2,832 ; Grzgnon to Brienne, 
July R* 0 * Transcripts ; 7 'he Diarjf, E, 453, 40. * L,J. x, 364. 
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The Commons, in fact, had two days before taken up a 
line which they intended to follow in their negotiation with the 
^ King. On July 3, they resolved that, if Charles was 
aiiree Pro- to be admitted to treat, he must first give his assent 
tobepre- to three preliminary propositions, thereby engaging 
to recall his declarations against the adherents of 
Parliament, and promising the establishment of the Presbyteiian 
government for three years, and the subordination of the 
militia to Parliament for ten.^ The Lords, indeed, insisted 
that the negotiation should be unconditional, but with all their 
zeal for peace, the Commons refused to abandon their require- 
ment of the King’s consent to the three meagre demands which 
they had now made.^ 

Would the population of the Southern counties give to 
Charles’s supporters in the field the credit for constitutional 
„ „ „ intentions which the House of Commons refused 

Hollanas 

chances of to himself? Unless this proved to be the case, 
Holland’s appeal to arms was doomed to speedy 
failure. Conscious of his own deficiencies as a soldier, he had 
DuiUej’s obtained the assistance of Dulbier, the Dutchman to 
experiences. causes Were alike, and who had in his time 

drilled soldiers both for the elder Buckingham and for 
Cromwell. Dulbier was probably attracted to the present 
enterprise by the young Duke of Buckingham, whose father he 
had served. In any case, even if he had been a far better 
A horse-race Holland, he could not accomplish much 

to suj.piy with 600 horse. His hopes were set on a horse-race, 
which was shortly to be held on Banslead Downs, as 
from the concourse attending he could hardly fail to find 
recruits for the King. 

In the meanwhile, horses and arms being still sorely needed, 
Holland dashed into Reigate on the 6th, hoping to secure the 

» LJ. 308. 

* “ II Farlamento,” the House of Commons, ‘‘non si vuole fidare 
del Rh in nessun modo, quando bene gli accordasse tutto quello che li 
domanda dubitando che in sua presenza possa fai-e sollevare il popolo in 
suo favore, et cosl rimeltersi nella sua pristina autorit^** Salvetti’s News- 
letter, July Add, MSS. 27,962 M. fob 1^2. 
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castle, which was at that time in the possession of a thorough- 
going Independent, Viscount Castleinainc,^ usually known in 
England as Lord Moiison. The townsmen showed 
Holland at no inclination to rally to his side, and on hearing 
Rtigate. some of Li\csey's troops were approaching, 

Holland withdrew to Doiking. On the morning of the 7th 
he attempted to return, but finding that Livesey 
had himself ai rived with reinforcements, he rode off 
hurriedly towards Kingston. 

Livesey at once gave the word to follow. Holland’s rear 
was overtaken at hhvell ; and a skirmish on the top of the hill 
Aspuited followed by a chase into Kingston. The 

chase. Cavaliers, to do them justice, quitted themselves 
like men. As soon as Surbiton Common was passed the 
horsemen, drawing up in the lane, kept the pursuing cavalry in 
check, whilst their own foot made their w^ay in safety into 
Death of Kingston. Lord Francis Villiers, like a gallant boy 
DordFiancis as he was, had thrown himself into the midst of the 

iHioi S4 

rear guard, which bore the brunt of the attack. His 
horse having been killed under him he continued to defend 
himself vigorously with his back against an elm tree which rose 
from a hedge, till one of Livesey’s soldiers, slipping to the 
other side of the hedge, dashed his steel cap off his head and 
slew him from behind. Few deaths in that blood-stained 
war struck the imagination of contemporaries with stronger 
pity than that of the high-spirited youth w^hose ‘ rare 
beauty and comeliness of person’ wrung from Clarendon 
a lament such as might have beseemed a writer of ancient 
Greece.^ 

Whether the danger was at an end still depended on the 
temper of the City. Sanguine Royalists had expected that 
large numbers of citizens, perhaps even whole regiments of the 

* He was Sir William Monson, Lord Monson and Viscount Castle- 
maine in the Irish peerage. He was usually styled in England Ijoxd 
Monson. 

* A True Relation^ E. 451, 3c Aubrey’s Nat, llUi, and 
af Surrey y i, 46 j Clarke Trials^ fol. 275. 
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trained bands, would make their way to Kingston and declare 
for King Charles.^ On the day of the fight the Derby House 
Continued Committee gave orders that all the boats of the horse 
S West- ferries over the Thames from Lambeth to Shepperton 
minster. should be placcd at night under guard on the 
Middlesex side, and that by day none should be suffered to 
cross except market people and persons employed in the ser- 
vice of the State.- This state of uncertainty was soon brought 
to an end. Not only did no new recruits join Holland, but 
most of those already with him slipped away by degrees, seek- 
juiy 8. big safety in concealment. On the morning of the 
livl^fSp Holland himself gave up hope. Accompanied 

hope, about 200 horse, amongst whom were Buckingham 

and Dulbier, he pushed on without any clear object in view 
through narrow lanes by Harrow to St. Albans, reaching St. 

July 9. Neots on the evening of the 9th. In the dark hours 
SirNeots.^* ** of the next morning, Colonel Scrope, despatched by 
July 10. Fairfax to intercept the fugitives, burst into the little 
pifslda^nd towii. Dulbierwas slain as he stood to arms. Hol- 
capturcci. land, roused from sleep, took refuge in the archway of 
an inn, slamming to the iron gate which barred the entrance in 
the hope that he might gain time to effect his escape at the 
back. On this side, however, the broad stream of the sluggish 
Escape of Stopped all passage, and the luckless com- 

Bu^kiug- mander of an abortive insuiTCCtion surrendered on 
condition that his life should be spared. Bucking- 
ham, more fortunate or more adroit, found his way safely 
out of the town in the darkness, and ultimately succeeded in 
reaching the Continent.^ 

Contemptible as the whole affair appears to those who are 


Escape of 
Bucking- 
ham. 


* Claremiojt , xx. 103. So much may be accepted, especially as it was 
staled at Holland’s trial that the Earl expected 5,000 men from London 
to join him at the horse-race on Banstead Downs. Clarke Trials^ fob 
267/;. The military details given by Clarendon are quite incor- 
rect. 

® Com. of D. H. to the FeiTxcs, July 7, Com. Letter Booh. 

® Clarke Trials^ fob 256; The Moderate Intelligencer ^ E. 452, s 
Prince Charleses Sailing', E. 452, 32. 

VOb. IV. 
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wise after the event, Holland’s capture was a serious discou- 

Discuura^e Royalists. The Scots especially 

mentofthe regretted the failure of a diversion on wliich they 
Kojahsts. reckoned. Even the prudent Lauderdale wrote 
of the disaster as the greatest which had befallen the King’s 
cause.^ 

The Derby House Committee was proportionately elated. 
On the i2th, some prisoners from St. Neots having been rescued 
by a mob in the streets of London, the Committee 
in right royal style called on the Lord l\fayor to keep 
better order amongst the people, ‘ who are grown to 
that insolency as they will be the judges of the actions of their 
superiors, and take upon them to set at liberty those whom we 
find just cause to restrain, and openly make themseh'es paitics 
to that rebellion by defending those who have appeared in it.’ ^ 

The utter collapse of Holland’s attempt to rouse the country 
revealed the disinclination of that large mass of the population 
The ^ which was essentially unpolitical to take arms for the 
dangS at King. From henceforward it was known at West- 

iin end. minster that the domestic danger was at an end. If 

the authority of Parliament was to be threatened now 
without. it must be by forces from without the realm, by the 
armies of the Irish Confederates or the Scottish Covenanters, 
or by the fleet which the Prince of Wales was about to bring 
over from Holland. 

The three commissioners sent by the Irish Supreme Coun- 
cil to the Queen and Prince ^ reached France in April. Of the 
three, Antrim was steadfast in declaring that no terms 
A * of peace would he accepted in Ireland until they had 
negotiation. approval of the Pope, and that it was 

absolutely necessary that a Catholic Lord- Lieutenant should 
be appointed ; whilst the other two, Muskerry and Browne, 

‘ Lauderdale to [the Queen?], July 19, Wallises Deciphers, Rot//, 
Li/>, Mus, 203. In a letter of the same date to Lady Carlisle he expressed 
himself in still stionger terms ; but this may have been merely to give 
pleasure to his correspondent. 

‘ ]D. H. Cora, to the Lord Mayor, July 12, Com, Le//or Book, 

• See p. 109. 
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May ,V 

Ormond 
to q;o to 
Ireland 


urged Henrietta Maria to appoint Ormond lord-lieutenant 
without waiting for the Pope’s approbation, and to sanction 
an understanding between Inchiquin and the Con- 
federates. After some hesitation the Queen gave her 
decision in favour of the latter policy. With the help 
of the Marquis of Worcester — better known by his 
earlier title of Earl of Glamorgan — she pawned what jewels still 
remained in her hands and thereby raised 30,000/. in order 
that Ormond might be well equipped for his duties in Ireland.^ 

Before anything could be done, a crisis occurred in Ireland 
which made caution necessary. On May 20 a cessation of 
May 20 2,rms was signed between Inchiquin and the Supreme 
widiincM^ Council.^ Rinuccini, who had already made his es- 
quin. cape from Kilkenny, replied by launching an excom- 
Rinuccini munication against all who accepted a cessation made 

SSSw'ho with a man stained by the slaughter of Catholics and 
accept It. desecration and destruction of churches, and de- 

claring that the new league, if it should prove successful, could 
only end in handing over Ireland to those Presbyterians to 
whom Charles had bound himself in Scotland. The Council, 
in return, charged the Nuncio with splitting Ireland into hostile 
factions and with making settled order impossible, by rendering 
eternal the existing feud between the two religions. The 
Supreme Council, in short, saw that Ireland must be united 
before she could be free ; whilst the Nuncio saw no less plainly 
that the English King could form no bond of union. 

The Irish generals were as divided as the Irish people. 
Clanricardc, Preston, and Taaffe placed their swords at the dis- 
The Irish Supreme Council ; Owen O’Neill threw 

gcnemis in his lot with the Nuncio.^ Through the whole of the 
divided. summer of 1648 the Irish armies were occupied with 
their own intestine disputes. There was little likelihood of 
Ormond being available for service cither in England 

Fr^<^ or against the Parliamentary forces in Dublin, and 
Ormond’s mission to Ireland was, in consequence, 
indefinitely postponed. 

^ Lekestet^s MSS, fob 2,2i3b~2,237. * VtW, Cath, Hih. 88 

* Lord DiicesUt^s MSS, fol, 1,949-2,090. 
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Mazarin, too, upon whose help the Queen had counted, was 
involved in troubles which rendered it impossible for him to 
iMay tV assist her. In the spring, indeed, Turenne’s victory 
Zusmarshausen, which bent the haughty spirit of 
hausen. Ferdinand IIL, had made it almost certain that the 
end of the war in Germany could not be long postponed. The 
Dutch^ however, by signing a separate peace with Spain, which 
had been proclaimed on May 26, had strengthened the Spanish 
3vray 26. government in its determination to persist in its own 
peicr"^’ hostilities with France, now that it was secured 
between against any further attack from the armies and fleets 
and Spam, of the Rcpublic. It was of still greater import that 
an opposition to Mazarin’s government was gi owing up 
amongst the lawyers of the Parliament of Paris — an opposition 
which soon afterwards ripened into the political agitation of the 
Fronde. Anxious as Mazarin might be to weaken the Inde- 
pendent army by sending some small assistance to the Irish or 
the Scots, it was now evident that he would need for his own 
purposes all the money he could command. 

In another quarter also the English Royalists were doomed 
to disappointment. The young Prince of Orange, William II., 
, who had succeeded his father as Stadtholder in the 

Hopes from . - ^ . 

the Piince Spring of 1647, was ardent and adventurous, and in 
of Orange. that he would help in the deliverance of his 

father-in-law, the Committee of Estates had sent Sir William 
Bellenden into the Netherlands to plead with him for assist- 
Beiienden’s Bellenden soon found that though the Prince 

mission. w^as Warlike the commercial oligarchy which held 
July 9. the purse-strings w^ere lovers of peace, and on July 9 

His report, that nothing beyond fair words was to be 

had. He had also to tell of a party at the Queen^s Court which 
was eager that the King should owe his deliverance to a 
Cavalier rising in England rather than to the Presbyterian 
Scots. ^ 

Already, however, the die had been cast. On July 8, only 
(two days before the hopes of the Cavaliers were finally extin- 

I Pellenden to Lanark, J^ly 9 > Hamilton Papers^ 22$. 
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guished at St. Neots, Hamilton's army crossed the border 
and occupied Carlisle. He had with him about 10,500 men, 
little more than a third part of the force on which 
HaSon he had counted, though Langdale was expected to 
England. join him with three thousand more. Hamilton hind- 
iiib defers qualities of a successful com- 

as a com- mander.^ He suffered himself to be bearded with 
mander. jnipuiiity by Callander, his Lieutenant-General, and 
only escaped outward humiliation by assuming the appear- 
ance of being convinced of the wisdom of whatever proposals 
Deficiencies wcrc madc by his subordinate. His soldiers were 
ofiiisarmy. recruits, and scarcely one out of five amongst 
i!he infantry knew how to handle a musket or a pike, whilst 
the cavalry had yet to learn how to keep their seats. Artil- 
lery he had none, and he was so short of money that his 
men were driven to plunder the country round Carlisle, thereby 
alienating the English population on whose help he had 
counted.^ 

Such an army could not advance rapidly. Its first forward 
movement was delayed till the i6th. Lambert, good officer as 
]uiy 16. he was, fell back with his small force, skirmishing 
adv^ce.^^ wherever a strong defensive position was to be found. 

July 17, Leaving a garrison in Appleby Castle, he quartered 
Lambert men at Bowes and Barnard Castle, where he 

fills back on , , , ^ i , 

Bowes and hoped to be able to hold the Stammoor Pass, which 
cSe! rises with a sharp ascent from Westmoreland, and to 
find support from reinforcements summoned to his aid from 
Yorkshire. The Scots, on their part, leisurely estabhshed 
themselves at Kirkby There, awaiting the arrival of ammunition 
and reinforcements. In addition to the levies still to be raised 
for them in Scotland, they expected to be joined by 3,000 men 
who were to be brought from Ireland by Sir George Monro, 
the nephew of Major-General Robert Monro, the commander 

^ “ The Duke,” says Mrs. Wilson in 0 /d Mortality (ch. v.), that 
was him that lost his head at London — folk said it wasna a very gude ane, 
but it was aye a salt loss to him, pair genilcman.” 

Burnet y v. 49-51; A Declaration from Soctlaftd, E, 453, 
turner’s Menwii'Sy 59. 
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of the Scottish forces in Ulster.^ This enforced leisure was 
utilised by them in the siege of Appleby Castle. 

For some time Hamilton had been in expectation of money 
and arms from France, and of the landing of the Prince of 
sii William Wales in Scotland. About the middle of July Sir 
siotiand.^” William Fleming arrived from the Queen, with but 
Conditions ^ Small Supply of arms, and no money at all. He 
ivmce’s announced that the Prince of Wales would only 
cumina;. comc On Condition that he was allowed to use the 
English Prayer Book in his public devotions. To this wore 
added other stipulations of which we only know that they 
were considered scarcely less obnoxious by the Scottisli 
leaders. 2 

If these conditions were brought to light, Hamilton's policy 
would become untenable in Scotland. Already the General 
Hamilton Assembly, which had met on July 12, was thundering 
against him as a traitor to the Covenant. In vain 
ASemhiy. I-audcrdale, who more than any other man in Scot- 
i.aiiticr- represented the insurrection of the lay feeling 

dale’s hoves, agaiiist clerical predominance, struggled to avert 
open division. He was proud of his country and of the part 
which he expected to see his country take. “ It is Scotland,” 
he wrote, “and Scotland only, can save the King and England. 
All others have their rise from the expectation of Scotland.” ^ 
It was not so easy to obtain the consent of the more distinctively 
Scottish part of the nation to an alliance with an Episcopalian 
king. Scotland was riven in twain, but the spirit of her people 
was not with Lauderdale and Hamilton* 


* A Perfect Weekly Account,^, 453, Bloody New^ from the Scottish 

Army, E. 453, 24 ; A Bloody Fi^ht in the Norths K. 454, 10 ; A True 
Relation^ E. 454, 14; Bumet^ vi- 52; Hodgson’s Memoirs in Original 
Jl/ewoirSf 1 13. For the relationship between Sir George and Robert 
Monro, see Grignon to Brienne, R» 0 , Transcripts, 

* Lauderdale to Lady Carlisle, July 19 ; Lauderdale and Lanark to 
Jermyn, July 19, Wallis’s despatches, Bodl, Lib, Mus, 203, pp. 53, 55. 
These letters were printed on Aug. 16, under the title of The Design of 
the Present Committee of Estates, E. 459, 5. 

* Ibid,, E. 459 > 5 - 
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The lime was rapidly approaching when the strength of an 
army without either discipline or enthusiasm would he tested 
Hanuiton’t enemy lacking in neither. Cromwell, indeed, 

dangei. had all T.audcrdale’s dislike of clerical intolerance, 

June 28. but he had what Lauderdale had not, a perception 
\icv\ of the of the value of free spiritual life to the national well- 
situation. being. ‘‘I jiray God,” he wrote to Fail fax, whilst he 
was still detained by the resistance of Pemhioke, “ teach ^ this 
nation and those that are over us, and your hAcellcncy and all 
us that arc under you, what the mind of God may be in all 
this, and what our duty is. Surely it is not that the poor 
godly people of this kingdom should still be made the object 
of wrath and anger, nor that our God would have our necks 
under a yoke of bondage ; for these things that have lately 
come to pass have been the wonderful works of God ; break- 
ing the rod of the oppressor, as in the day of Midian, not with 
garments much rolled in blood, but by the terror of the Lord, 
who will yet save His people and confound His enemies.” 

CromwelPs hours of weary wailing were at last coming to 
an end. His guns had ])ccn recovered from the mud of the 

July 4, Severn,^ and on July 4 his batteries opened.'* On 
the nth Foyer surrendered both town ai^l castle. 
He and three other officers were left to the mercy of 
the Parliament which they had formerly served, whilst seven- 
juiy II. l^st war had fought on the 

t^sunen^er side, Were to go into exile for two years. All 

* other persons were to be protected against plunder, 
and to be at liberty to return to their homes. Cromwell was 
now free to hasten northwards to aid Lambert in his unequal 
struggle. 

' Carlyle misread this word as ‘that,* and consequently inserted 
‘may discern* afterwards without MS. authority in order to make 
sense. 

® Cromwell to Fairfax, June 28, Carlyle^ Letter Ixi. 

• See p* iSfi ^ Petf, OccurreftceSy E. 525, 5. 
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PRESTON. 


Whilst Cromwell was on his northward march, opinion at 
Westminster was divided on the elementary question, whether 
1648. the Scots were enemies or friends. Whatever the 

of cause may have been, the feeling of the Presbyterian 

the'two niajority in the House of Lords was far more un- 

Houses. compromising in its Royalism than that of the 

Presbyterian majority in the House of Commons. On July 18 


junrio. 

The Loids 
refuse to call 


the Peers rejected a declaration in which the Com- 
mons had qualified the invaders as enemies.^ The 


the Scots clashing between the Houses on the subject of the 
three propositions^ had not abated, and on the 20th 
The<?om.' the Commons insisted upon the danger of entering 
on the three on a negotiation with the King without previous 


proposmons. g^^urity. Thosc, they said, who having taken part 


in the recent insurrections were now clamouring for an uncon- 


ditional treaty, would upon that pretence, ‘if such a treaty 
should be yielded unto, press the Parliament to yield up all in 
that treaty, to the end they may set up an absolute tyranny, 
that they as instruments ' might ‘ share therein, and repair 
themselves with the spoil of the Commonwealth.’ ® 


There is some reason to think that the idea of placing the 
Proposal to of Glouccster on the throne was under these 

make the circumstances revived, as the shortest way out of 

Puke of ^ 

Giouceiter the diiBCulty if the attempt to open negotiations 
with tlie King should prove abortive.'* The I/Ords 
would hear of none of these things. On the 21st they not 


» Z./. X. 384. ® See p. 159. 3 Z./. x. 386. 

* SaXveitVs Newskmt'^ July §], Add, MSS, 27,962, M, fol, 144, 
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only persisted in their rejection of the proposal to declare 
the invaders enemies, but associated themselves further 
July 21 with the Scottish cause by ordering the publica- 
t 1 ?e ^ manifesto issued by the Scottish Com- 

Soots. mittee of Estates against toleration either of the 
AScottibh sects or of those who used the Book of Common 

maiiifebto. i i i i i. i i 

Prayer.* On the 22nd the Commons replied by 

The Scots 1 . -I 1 * 1 1 

declared Sending to prcss their own declaration that the 
enemies. Scots Were enemics, without waiting longer for the 
approbation of the Lords. ^ 

Obviously the Scottish manifesto was intended to conciliate 
the support of the English Presbyterians, not to give voice 
Lauder- to a poHcy which no serious man can ever have 
of the expected to carry out with Charles upon the throne, 

manifesto. Lauderdale indeed could write to Lady Carlisle as if 
he approved of it in his heart. I dare,” he asserted, ‘‘ both 
answer for the honesty of the matter of it, and for the rudeness 
of the form and language,^ for truly it was the work of very 
few hours, not above four and twenty.”'* More of his real 
opinion is doubtless to be found in a conversation which he 

Hisconver- Robert Baillie. “ Lauder- 

dale,” wrote Baillie, “continues kind to me, and 
regrates much the difference between us ; ® fears it 
become a fountain of great evils, either the overthrow of the 
design for the King against the sectarists, or the putting up of 
the malignant party so high that they will hardly be gotten 
ruled, at best the making of the government of our church, as 
we exercise it, to be abhorred by all in England and abroad, 
and intolerable to our own State at home.” ^ Lauderdale’s 
was the voice of the irreligious statesman attempting to rule 
the enthusiasms of the world by humouring them. Other 
men, far less able than himself, perceived that if Hamil- 
ton’s enterprise succeeded, it would be to the advantage 

* Dcclaralioji oftJie CommiUee of Estaies^ E. 453, 3^. 

* C.y. V. 644. ® Did he write it himself? 

« Lauderdale to Lady Carlisle, July 8, BodL Lib. Mus. 203, p. 50. 

* U. regrets. « i,e. between the nobles and the derry. 

^ Baillie^ iiL 64, 
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of the pure Royalists and not to that of the rrcsbytorlan Con- 
stitutionalists. “Whatsoever you hear of the Duke Hamil- 
ton declaring,” wrote an English Cavalier, “be confident he 
is for Episcopacy, and will in time make their kirkmcn to 
know it,” ^ 

I.au 4 erdale was already appointed to a mission on which 
his special arts w^ere likely to avail him more than on a public 
i.aucicrdaic Stage. He was to visit the 1 Vince of Wales in the 
hope of inducing him to come to Scotland, without 
imposing those conditions which had been declared 
The Pnnee indisjicnsable in the message brought by Fleming.- 
forHeiw^t- The young Charles was now almost in an mdepen- 
dent position. He had sailed from Calais on or 
about July 9 , and on his arrival in Holland had been 
enthusiastically welcomed on board the fleet awaiting him at 
Helvoctsluys.® 

In the Prince’s council no good understanding prevailed. 
Culpepper and Hoplon headed one party which was ready to 
^aitiesinhis Hiake the uiiiiost possiblc concessions to the Presby- 
TOunai. terians, and it had been by their influence that 
Willoughby of Parham had been named Vice-Admiral.* A 
second party, which gathered round Hyde, wished to see no 
wavering on the subject of Episcopacy and no concession to 
the Scots. The supporters of this policy had been treated 
w-ith studied rudeness whilst still in France by jermyn, who 
took the side of their opponents, and Hyde himself had been 
left to find his own way to Holland as best he might, instead 
of being allowed to accompany the Prince. Yet, though 
Hyde was as yet absent, he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that the Civuse which he had at heart had found a champion in 
Prince Rupert. 

Between these conflicting factions it was hard for the Prince, 
now a youth of eighteen, to steer his course. The question 

> Rmhw. vit 1,197. 

* Lauderdale to [the Queen t], July 19, Bodl, Lib. Mus. 203, p, 61, 

• Clarendon^ xi. 32. 

< The Duke of York being officially I*ord AdnoiraL Hatton to 
Nicholas, Aug. 29, Nicheias Papers^ i. 90. 
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of his relations witn the Scots might, however, be deferred 
till after Fleming’s return, and on the i6th he announced 
his intention of putting to sea.^ On the T7th he 
gave orders for the issue of a Declaration to tlie 
effect that he had taken arms to settle icligion in 
accordance with the terms of the 


July 16. 
The Pi ince 
resolves to 
put to sea, 

July 17 


Engagement 


between his father and the Scots, to restore the 


to be issued. 


, a])out an act of 


The Prince 

ofFYar- 

mouth. 


King to his throne, and to bring , 
oblivion and the disbandment of all armies.- 

On the 22nd the Prince’s fleet was in Yarmouth roads. 
If he could have estaljlished himself in the town so as to form 
July 22. a nucleus for a rising of the gentlemen of Norfolk, 
things would have gone hard with Fairfax, who was 
still detained before Colchester. The Prince, how- 
ever, had no land force with him, and though a large party 
amongst the townsmen was willing to admit him, the magistrates, 
supported by a small body of troops, were able to suppress 
July 23. tbe movement in his favour. Finding that nothing 
gained by longer stay, he sailed for the 
Downs. Downs,-^ where he found that, though Walmcr Castle 
had surrendered, the castles of Deal and Sandowm continued 
to hold out for the King. 

The Prince’s approach did not fail to give encouragement 
to his partisans in I^ondon. On July 22, at the re- 
quest of the City, the Lords revoked an order given 
by the Houses to Skippon to raise troops for the de- 
fence of Parliament independently of the Committee 
of Militia.^ The Commons, on the other hand, stood 
by the order given to Skippon ; but on the 28th they 
agreed to a compromise on the more important 
question of the negotiation with the King, con- 
senting to waive their three propositions if the Lords were 


Dispute 
between the 
Houses on 
an order 
Riven to 
SUppon. 

July 28. 
Pjoposed 
compiomise 
on the 
treaty. 


* The Prince of Wales to Hamilton, July Hamilion Papers, 232. 
» Order by the Prince, July X./. x. 399 ; Declaration hythe Prince, 

E. 547, 14. ' 

* The Bailiffs of Yarmouth to the Com. of D. H. July 29, Z./. x. 399 ; 
Com. of D. II. to Hammond, July 27, Coph Letter Book, 

* A/* 3C. 379 , 389 } C,J, V. 651, 
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willing to fix the place for the treaty in the Isle of Wight 
instead of in London or the neighbourhood.^ It was said at 
the time that this comptomise was suggested by the Inde- 
pendents, who feared lest if they continued to oppose the treaty 
they would be swept away by popular indignation.^ 

The chance that this compromise would be accepted was 
much increased by the publication of an intercepted letter 
July 31. from one of Hamilton’s agents in London. “We 
ceptef''* are in this City,” declared the writer, “generally 
letter. j-jgjjt . only SkippOH makes some disturbance by 
listing horse and foot, which, though inconsiderable to what 
we have listed for us, yet we hope not only to null his listing, 
but out him from his being General of this City. The Lords 
have already done something, but w^ait for some further en- 
couragement from hence; to which purpose the Common 
Council are about framing a petition.” ^ This letter reminded 
the citizens of the danger of bloodshed within their own walls, 
and without their support the Peers were unable to hold out. 

Aug. I. August I, the day after the letter was read to the 
accepuh^ Common Council, the Lords accepted the com- 
compromise. promise of the Commons.'* By fixing the place for 
the treaty in the Isle of Wight the Commons had at least 
succeeded in keeping the King at a sufficient distance from 
London to prevent his throwing himself into the City to head 
an insurrection against their own authority. 

Charles at least had no intention of being bound by the 
manifesto of the Scots. On July 31 he wrote to the 
deSIrOT Committee of Estates, telling them that though he 
himself not could Dot assent to all that they had put forth, 
stoutsh^^^^ he was confident that ‘upon a calm and friendly de- 
manifebto. agreement was easy.’ ® As usual, he bound 

himself to nothing. 


^ 649. ® Grignon to Briennc, Aug. R,0, Transcripts, 

® W. G. to Sir A. Gibson, July 26. The Letters • . . and other 
Papers, which were conummicated to the Common Council, E. 456, 31. 

* £./, X, 405. 

* The King to the Committee of Estates, July 31, Cary’s Mem, of the 
Civil War, L 443. 
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Warwick had not yet completed his task of weeding out all 
the disaffected seamen from the ships under his command/ and 
The two it is possible that an immediate attack by the Prince 
fleets. Qf would have laid London bare on the side 


of the sea. The Prince, however, was short of money, not 


having wherewithal to pay his crews. He accordingly resorted 
Merchant- to the desperate expedient of seizing merchantmen 
by thT^^^ 01^ their passage through the Downs, and, on the 
Prince. 2^i\\ having secured several prizes— one alone being 
July ag. yalucd at 20,000,^ hc wrote to the Common Council 
the City. asking for that sum to be paid him in support of his 
patriotic enterprise, adding that on receipt of it he would 
liberate the captured vessels.^ 

On reading this letter the City drew up a spasmodic petition 
to the Houses, asking for the speedy liberation of the King, and 


The City immediate cessation of arms.'* The Commons 

ces 4 t?om likely to humour the City merchants by 

Aug 4. gri^nting so unreasonable a request, and on August 4 
The ’ they declared all who aided the Prince to be jojuilty 

Commons - ; . . i i. it, 

decoration of high trcasoii, not before one member at least had 
Xo hdp°'^ asked that the Prince himself might be included in 
the Prince, Condemnation.*'* After a while, the feeling in the 
City grew less cordial towards the Prince, who, while posing as 
a friend, blockaded the Thames and stopped the course of 


trade. 

Though the Prince was not yet in a position to make the 
. attack on the Thames which he had in contem- 

The Prince s , . , . . i -r-s 

piescnceen- plation, his prcscncc in the Downs served as an 
decorations eiicouragemcnt to those who in various quarters 
for the King. hesitating to declare openly for the King. Be- 
fore the end of July, Boynton, the Governor of Scarborough, 


* Warwick to the Com. of D. II., x. 414. 

^ Whiteloche^ 327. 

® The Prince of Wales lo the City, July 29, The Declaration of his 
Iliglmess, E. 457, 14. 

* Z./. X. 427, 

® C./. V. 661 ; Salvetti to Gondi, Aug. Add. MSS. 27,962, fol. 
151 • ? to Joachipi!, Apg. Add. MSS. 17,677, S, foj. 176, 
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announced his defection from his Parliamentary masters.^ It 
was scarcely less of a calamity that Batten, who had been 
juiy cs? detained in London by the Derby House Com- 
mittee, had made his escape, carrying with him 
to the Prince in the Downs ‘The Constant Warwick,’ 
one of the best of the Parliamentary ships. ^ As might 
have been expected, the Prince received the old 
sailor graciously and conferred on him the honour of knight- 
hood. The vessels comprising the Prince’s fleet now reached 
the number of eleven.^ 

In other parts of England the Parliamentary authorities 
were sufficiently circumspect to avert impending danger. At 
Portsmouth an attempt made by some sailors to seize 
the place in collusion with some of the soldiers of the 
garrison was detected and baffled, and a similar plot 
discovered amongst the soldiers at Oxford was like- 
wise suppressed. The attitude of the population of 
Devon and Cornwall was so menacing that, at the 
request of the Commons, Fairfax countermanded orders which 
he had given for the withdrawal of two regiments quartered in 
the West under Sir Hardress Waller.'* 

That such schemes of revolt should have been even un- 
successfully entertained was sufficiently alarming, and it was 
Parliament possibic to guard entirely against them as 

needs an long as Parliament had no anny capable of taking 

army m tno ^ 

field in the the ficlu in the South of England. As there was 
South. e.'ipcctation of Fairfihx’s speedy release, the 

hojios of Independents and of all who wished ill to the King’s 
cause were fixed on Cromwell, whilst the Royalists took the 
opjjortunity of his absence to redouble their machinations 
against him. When, on August i, a numerously signed 


An attempt 
on Poits- 
mouth. 

A plot Sit 
Oxford. 

State of the 
West. 


* The Mayor of Hull and others to Lenthall, Aug. 3, enclosing 9 
narrative, Tanner MSS, Mi. fols. 167, 169. 

TJie Resolution of the Prince of Wales., E. 456, 2 
» The eleven ships measured 3,690 tons, and carried 274 guns and 
1,200 men. 

* The RTin^iiiiofn^s Weekfy Inteliigemer, E. 456, 8 5 The Moderate^ K 

457. 
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[)etilion for Lilburne’s release was presented to the House 
of Commons it was supported in that House with singular 
Aug. I. unanimity, and on the 2nd the Lords, no less 
Cummons unaniinously, coiicurred with the Commons.^ That 
Houses, agreeing in nothing else, should 
Uberation. agreed in this, can hardly be explained, except 

'iiielSras supposition that the Presbyterians expected 

Dnicur. Lilburne, when once at large, to prove a thorn in the 
side of Cromwell.^ 

The Lords’ vote on Lilburne’s freedom was promptly 
followed by the appearance of Major Huntington, who had 
Major formerly been in Cromwell’s confidence, but who, 
bifofe th?” having persisted in supporting the King after Crom- 
Lor*^ well had found it hopeless to continue negotiations, 
iiisnarta- resigned, or probably had been compelled to 

resign, his position in the army. He now came 
forward to tell the story, as he understood it, of the relations 
of Cromwell with the army and the King in the preceding 
year, drawing the infcicnce that Cromwell had all the time been 
aiming at sui)ieme power for himself, and had no sincerity in 
him. Cromwell, he said, had asserted that ‘ every single man 
is judge of just and right as to the good and ill of a king- 
dom ; that the interest of honest men is the interest of the 

» CJ. V. 657 ; LJ. X. 408. 

2 “John Lilburne ... at length is come off with credit, his 
greatest credit being his late modeiation, which wiought so far on the 
moderate parly of both Houses that they all joined together against 
Cromwell’s faction, and voted him a picsent enlargement. . . . Now then, 
seeing honest John is got loose, it will not lx; long ere Mr. Speaker and 
Noll Cromwell be both brought to the stake ; for he means to have a bout 
with them to .some purpose, I can tell you.” Merc. Prapnaiicus, E. 457, 
II. “I could,” wrote Lilburne in 1649, “at my pleasure have been 
revenged of him . . . either by divisions in his army ... or by joining 
in impeaching him with Major Huntington •, which I had matter enough 
to do, and was earnestly solicited to it again and again, and might have 
had money enough to boot in my low and exhausted condition to have 
done it ; yet I scorned it.” Legal and E/mdamenlal Liberties^ p. 33, E. 
567, I. As to the quarter from which Lilburne received support we have 
a statement that Sir John Maynard, one of the eleven members, begged 
Strongly for Ws liberation. A Speech by Sir Mayncfrd^ E. 458, 3. 
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kingdom ; . . . that it is lawful to pass through any forms of 
government for the accomplishing of his ends ; and, therefore, 
either to purge the Houses and support the remaining party by 
force everlastingly or to put a period to them by force is very 
lawful and suitable to the interest of honest men ; that it is 
lawful to play the knave with a knave.’ ^ 

Huntington’s narrative was probably somewhat distorted, 
but there is no reason to doubt that it was substantially accu- 
its geneiai ^^te. Cromwcll’s miiid was not cast in a rigid mould, 
accuiacy. expressions uttered at different times and 

under different circumstances were not to be reconciled with 
any one political formula. He was never a rigid Parliamen- 
tarian, and even when he deferred most humbly to the two 
Houses, it was because he regarded them rather as a necessary 
source of authority than, as Eliot might have styled them, the 
mouthpiece of the national will. He would never have urged 
that * the interest of honest men ’ ought in any case to be post- 
poned to the national will, however clearly expressed. As for 
the startling assertion that Cromwell held it to be ‘ lawful to 
play the knave with a knave,’ more information than we now 
possess is needed before any sober judgment can be pro- 
nounced upon it. Cromwell was certainly not one of those 
simple-minded men who wear their hearts upon their sleeves, 
and he undoubtedly did not think it in accordance with his 
duty to inform his political opponents what means he was 
about to adopt to countermine their machinations. 

Those who had hoped to make Lilburne an instrument for 
the destruction of Cromwell were not long in discovering their 
Lilburne Hiistakc. Lilbume at once declared Huntington to 
^t.'icks have acted basely in accusing another of crimes in 
untmgton. himself participated, and of attacking one 

who was absent in the service of his country. “A coward,” 
said Lilburne in conclusion, lies upon advantage.” ^ 

Lilburne was not to be induced to damage a man who was 
fighting against the Scots, With amusing self-sufficiency he 

* Huntington’s Narrative, Aug. 2, Z,/, 3C. 408. 

- The Moderate^ E. 457, 2j. 
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wrote Cl patronising letter to Cromwellj ^ lending, as he said, a 
hand to help him up again, as not loving a Scotch interest.’ 
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demonstrate unto you,’' he wrote to Cromwell regardless 
^ of grammar, “that I am no staggerer from my 
His letterto first principles that I engaged my life upon nor from 
you, if you are what you ought to be, and what you 
are now strongly reported to be ; although if I prosecuted or 

VOL. IV, N 
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desired revenge for a hard and almost starving imprisonment, 

I could have had of late the choice of twenty opportunities to 
have paid you to the purpose ; but I scorned it, especially when 
you are low ; and this assure yourself that if ever my hand be 
upon you, it shall be when you are in your full glory, if then you 
shall decline from the ways of truth and justice.’^ 

“ I'his letter,” added Lilburne in his account of the affair, 
‘^as I have been told by the bearer,^ was very welcome to 
^ him.”^ Cromwell, without being inordinately grate- 

reception ful, may wcll liavc been pleased to find that when an 
^ old friend was doing his best to mangle his repu- 

tation, an old enemy had stepped forw^ard to take his part, 
though in a somewhat uncouth fashion. 

Whilst the Presbyterians were intriguing at Westminster, 
Cromwell w^as steadily pressing on. Sending the bulk of his 
cavalry forward to strengthen Lambert, he follow'ed with three 
regiments of foot, one of horse, and a small party of dragoons, 
Aug *. August I he reached Leicester. “ Our brigade,” 
He arrives wrotc 0116 who Served under him, “ came hither to- 
* ‘ Qm. marches long, and want of shoes and 

stockings gives discouragement to our soldiers, having received 
no pay these many months to buy them, nor can we procure 
any,^ unless we plunder, which w-as never heard of by any 
under the Lieutenant-General’s conduct nor will be, though 
they march barefoot, which many have done, since our ad- 
Aug.s. vance from Wales.” ^ Before long, probably at 

KorSi. Nottingham on the 5th, the sufferings of the weary 

ampton. soldicrs Were alleviated by the arrival of 2,500 pairs 
of shoes from Northampton, and of 2,500 pairs of stockings 
from Coventry.® 

As yet Cromwell had no train of artillery with him, and his 
brigade had therefore to remain at Doncaster from the 8th to 

^ Sexby. * Legal Fundamental Liberties^ p. 32, E, 567, r, 

* *nor any can procure’ in text * The Moderate^ E. 457, 21. 

* The shoes and stockings had at least arrived before the brigade 
reached Doncaster on the 8th. The Moderate IntelHsencer, E. 459, 19. 
According to The Moderate^ E. 457, 21, they were expected to be round 
at Nottingham. 
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ihe irth, awaiting its arrival from He utilised the delay 

by bringing help to the besiegers of Pontefract, driving the 
g Royalists out of the town and cooping them up in 
Cromwell at the castle.^ He had also to conduct an opeiation 
onca-s er. which Considerable benefit was likely to accrue 

to his own command. He left behind him some new levies 
which had lately joined him from the midland counties, and in 
their place took away with him the old soldiers who had hitherto 
The name of ^>0011 Carrying on the siege. It was at Pontefract 
Ironsides, CromwclFs men were first called by the nick- 

name of Ironsides, a term which had hitherto been appro- 
priated to himself.^ It was not, however, an epithet which 
came into general use for some time to come. 

The ai)proach of Cromwell was the more welcome to the 
few friends of Parliament in the North, as a recent event had 
Hidden brought dearly before their minds the impossibility 
danjreis trusting in the fidelity even of men who had 

Heniy’ hitherto been forward in the Parliamentary cause. 
diftSonat August 9 Hcury Lilhurnc, the Licutenant- 
I’ynemouth. Govemor of 1 yncmouth Castle, a brother of John 
and Robert, declared for the King. He had l^een disgusted 
at the leal or alleged plot of some amongst the Levellers to 
murder the King whilst still at Hampton Court, and was' sub- 
sequently charged with having given information against his 
brother John as being concerned in the design.'^ Whatever 
may have been the motives of his defection, he did not live to 
Aug. 10. tell his own story. In the night, Hazlerigg des- 
He IS slam, patched a party from Newcastle to recover the castle. 
The assault was successful, and in the dark hours of the 
morning of the loth, Henry Lilburne met a soldier’s death in 

‘ Com. of D. H. to Fairfax, Aug. 2, Cow. Letter Book. At that lime 
Cromwell appears to have expected to reach Doncaster on the 14th, a date 
which he anticipated by six days. 

® The Moderate Intelligencer^ E. 459, 19. 

* The Resolution of the Kinfs Subjects^ E. 456, 18. 

* The Second Bart of England's Netv Chains Discemered^ p, 6, E. 548, 
16 ; see also a petition to Fairfax from other incriminated persons, who 
charge Henry Lilburne with bringing false accusations against them, Nov. 
28, 1647, Clarke Bapers^ i. 419. 
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defending the post against those by whom it had been en- 
trusted to him. 

It was not, however, by the loss or the maintenance ot a 
single fortress that the great issue could be decided, On 
July 31. July 31 Appleby Castle surrendered to the Scots on 
clsiie^ honourable terms, and Hamilton, wdio had at last 
auneaders. received reinforcements and artillery from Scotland, 
and who was expecting soon to be joined by the further rein- 
forcements which Sir George Monro had brought over from 
Ireland,* felt himself in a condition to advance. On August 2 
Aug. reached Kendal, from which place he threw out 

SifendS P^'^^^ties of horse to forage and plunder as far as Dent 
Lambert Scdbergh. As the way past Dent led into 

compelled to Weiisleydale, Lambert, whose position at Bowes and 
fai back. Barnard Castle was thus completely turned, fell back 
on Richmond in order to guard Yorkshire against attack. 
Here, however, he received information which convinced him 
Aug, 3. that it was not through Wensleydale that the Scots 
WmJdfat ’^^ould advance.^ He now thought it certain that 
Richmond, they would either inarch directly southwards through 
Lancashire, or cross into Yorkshire from Ribblesdale by the 
valley of the Aire, in order to break up the siege of Pontefract 
with 4 :he help of the Yorkshire Cavaliers.^ Holding that the 
latter movement was far more probable than the former, Lam- 
and falls retreated from Richmond and took up a posi- 

tion between Klnaresborough and Leeds, in which he 
w^ould be able to await the arrival of Cromwell, and 
at the same time to check the advance of the Scots against 
Pontefract so far as it was possible for his scanty forces to hold 
them back. 

To fall on Lambert before Cromwell reached him was en^ 
tirely out of Hamilton’s power. He lingered at Kendal, where, 

‘ See p. 165. 

^ The Moderate^ E. 457, 21 ; The Moderate Intelligencer, E. 457, 33. 

® The first mention of the supposed intention of the Scots to pass into 
Yorkshire is in a letter written from Richmond on Aug. 3, Perfect Occur* 
rences, E. 525, 15 ; but Lambert would not have fallen back unless he had 
suspected it a day or two sooner. 
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being still without horses and aitillery, he seized from the 
country people such baggage horses as he could find, thereby 
Auj; c. arousing a feeling of hostility which was not favour- 
able to a speedy advance. The season, too, was 
Kendal. against him. The ram poured down incessantly, and 
brooks easily crossed in other years were noAv raging torrents. 
Lansdaies Laiigdalc, impatient of the delay, pushed on to 
projects. Settle, hoping to win over the governor of Skiptoii to 
betray the castle to him, and probably intending, in case of 
success, to relieve Pontefract. If he could carry with him the 
sluggish Scots, he might even make his way to the eastern 
coast, and set free the hard-pressed Royalists at Colchester. 
“God,” wrote Hamilton to him on the ist, “increase the dis- 
traction of London, and send you Skipton, and preserve our 
friends in Colchester.” ^ 


In the meanwhile the Scottish army was suffering from in- 
ternal distractions, which Hamilton Avas powerless to appease. 
Monro's Monro arrived at Kendal with intelligence that he 
ai rival. had brought his contingent from Ireland across the 

border. His veterans would have been well employed in 
stiffening the raw levies which constituted the bulk of the main 
army ; but Monro refused to take orders from Callander or 
Baillie, whilst Callander objected to receive him as an inde- 
pendent commander. Hamilton, after some hesitation, could 
find no other remedy but to direct Monro to tarry behind, and 
to form a separate army of four or five thousand men, in con- 
junction with Musgrave’s English force. For all practical 
purposes Monro might as Avell have remained in Ireland,^ 

On August 9 Hamilton advanced towards Hornby, ^ and 


* Hamilton to Langdale, Aug. 7, Ciarke Trials^ fol. 148. An inter- 
cepted letter in which langdale expressed to Lucas his intention of coming 
to his aid was printed at the time (E. 457, 20). 

2 Musgrave {Clarendon MSS. 2,869) sets down the combined army as 
being ‘ above 7,000 ’ after he and Monro had been joined by the fugitives 
from Preston. They must, therefore, at this time have numbered about 
four or five thousand. 

» A Letter from Holland^ E. 467, 21. This is a long account of the 
whole expedition wiitten by an English Royalist who accompanied the 
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there settled down once more. He was still there on the 13th 
when lie received a visit from Langdalc, who had ridden over 
Ang. 9. from Settle to tell him of the gathering of the Par- 

moves to liamentary forces in Yorkshire, though whether he 

Hojuby, aware that Tambert had been joined by Crom- 

Acotfnei?* must remain uncertain. At a council of war 

of war. Middleton and Turner recommended a movement 
into Yorkshire to meet the enemy in front ; whereas Hamilton 
and Taillie were in favour of continuing their southern advance 
A march through Lancashire. Hamilton held to his own 
KnShire opinion, and as Callander professed himself neutral, 
decided on. commanJer-iii-chief for once carried his sub- 
ordinates with him. He seems to have been influenced by the 
hope that Manchester would declare in his favour, and that 
l-ord Byron, who, after the failure of many schemes for getting 
the neighbouring fortresses into his hands, was waiting at 
Llanrwst for the approach of the Scottish army, would prove 
a valuable ally to the invaders.^ Of any suspicion of danger 
from CromwelPs lion-spring across the Yorkshire fells no hint 
has reached us. 

After this decision Langdale returned to Settle, drew in his 
forces, and directed them towards Preston, where he was to 
j^ngdak Hamilton. On the night of the i6th, according 

tSwSs statement, he received intelligence that 

pieston. Cromwell w^as but three miles off. According to the 
Aug. 16. Scottish authorities, Langdale persistently asserted 
CromweU’i» that he had to do merely with Colonel Ashton and 
approach, Lancashire levies. Certainty is in this case un- 
attainable, but it is more probable that the Scottish version 

urrny, but could not get employment in it on account of his former activity 
against the Covenant. 

* Hamilton’s advance to IJomby on the 9th is gathered from a letter 
written by him on the 8th announcing his intention of moving there. 
Clarke Trialsy fol. 146b. See also Langdale’s relation, Chetham Soc^ 
Civil IVar Tracts of Zamasklre, 267 ; Turner’s Memoirs^ 62, The 
writer of the Letter from Bolland (E. 467, 21) puts the decision to march 
through Lancashire at Kirkby Thore. Very likely it was discussed at 
Hornby a second time, ^ 
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IS correct, and that Langdale treated the rumour at the time 
as an idle tale.^ 

However this may have been, the rumour was absolutely 
tiue. On the nth Cromwell, having at last received his 
^ ^ artillery from Hull, was at liberty to move, and 
Cromwell’ having had ample opportunities of conferring with 
Lambert during the last few days, he joined forces 
with him on the 13th between Knaresborough and Wetherby.^ 
Even with the addition of the Lancashire forces under Ashton, 
Cromwell had now under his command no more than 8,600 
men, as he was compelled to leave behind two regiments to 
block up the newly-revolted Scarborough.® He afterwards 
reckoned the Scots, probably not without exaggeration, at 
21,000, or even at 24,000."^ It was, however, no lime to count 
heads. If Hamilton could join hands with Byron, North 
Wales and the Midlands might be expected to rise to support 
him, and even the suppressed fires in London might blaze up 
once more. Terrible stories of Scottish inhumanity, growing 
in enormity as they passed from mouth to mouth, stung 
Cromwell to the quick. Hamilton’s plunderers, it was said, 
had stripped the cottages on their line of march to the very 

* Compaie Langdale (Civil War Tracts of Lancashire^ 268) with 
Turner’s Memoirs^ 63, and Burfiet^ vi. 58. Incapable as Hamilton was, 
it seems incredible that he should have taken no steps to provide against 
Cromwell’s attack, if he had been positively informed that he was close at 
hand, Burnet says that on the i6th — the i8th is an obvious mispiint — 
*' Callander got some hint of Cromwells joining Lambert.’ The wiiter of 
he Letter from Holland (E. 467, 21) says on the morning of tho 17th 
there was ‘ no knowledge of any enemy to be near us as yet, only some 
intelligence came the night before that part of the forces were quartered 
within less than twelve miles, the which in less than an hour after was 
tontradicted by an eminent person, and so the fonner discredited.* 

® Cromwell to Lenthall, Aug, 20 j Cromwell to the Committee at 
York, Aug. 23, Carlyle, Letters Ixiv., Ixv. In Perfect Occurrences, E. 
525, 17, and The Moderate Intelligencer, E. 457, 33, we hear of meetings 
between Cromwell and Lambert on the loth and nth. No doubt 
Lambert rode over to see his commander and to take his orders before the 
junction of the forces. 

* The Bloody Battle of Prestoft, E, 460, 20. 

* Carlyle, Letters Ixiv., Ixv* 
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pothooks, had seized children as hostages for ransom, and had 
butchered them when their parents were unable or unwilling 
to pay the sum demanded. 

Cromwell’s march was conducted in far other guise than 
Hamilton’s. Leaving behind him the artillery, which it had 
cost him so much trouble to secure, he made his way 
aomweii s rough Cravcii country, and on the third 

Aug. T 5 . picking up Ashton’s forces on the way, quartered 

Gilbu?n at Gisburn in the Valley of the Ribble. On the i6th, 
. ^ a short council of war was held by the side of the road 

Aug JO. 

A counni at Hoddcr Bridge. Should the army, it was asked, 
iTo'^ider cross the Ribble to the south bank in order to block 
Bridge. Hamilton’s way across the river as he left Preston, 

or should it keep on the north bank, and fall upon the enemy 
in Preston itself? The latter course was adopted on the 
ground that there was more likelihood of bringing on an 
engagement this way, as it was supposed that Hamilton would 
halt at Preston to await the arrival of Monro.' Neither here 
nor anywhere else is there the slightest hint of Cromwell’s 
having formed the strategical plan of attacking Hamilton in 
flank w^hich has been liberally ascribed to him by modern 
writers.® In war, as in politics, Cromwell never rose above the 


* “ It was thought that to engage the enemy to fight was our business ; 
and the reason aforesaid ” — z.e. that Hamilton was likely to halt at Preston 
to await Monro —* ** giving us hopes that our marching on the north side of 
Ribble would effect it, it was resolved we should march over the bridge.” 
Cromwell to Lenthall, Aug. 20, Carlyle^ Letter Ixiv. 

In the first place Cromwell had to go into Yorkshire to meet his 
artillery j and, in the second place, he must have received his information 
from Lambert, all of whose movements point to a belief that Hamilton 
would advance to relieve Pontefract. Lambert fell back' on Richmond on 
August 3, and from that time at least the ejcpectation that he would have 
to defend Yorkshire must have been foremost in I^mbert’s mind. It is 
impossible to show that Cromwell did not provide for the alternative of 
Hamilton’s choosing to advance through Lancashire, but tlierc is no 
evidence that he did so, and he never takes credit for any plan of the kind. 
In the passage quoted in the last note stress is laid on the importance of 
bringing on a fight, whilst nothing is said about the advantage of attacking 
Hamilton on the fiank. 
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simple strategy of finding out the enemy wherever it was 
most easy to give him battle. That evening he fixed his 
quarters in Stonyhurst Park. The next day he was to ‘ put it 
to the touch, to win or lose it all ! ’ 

On the i6th,Mvhilst Cromwell was approaching Stonyhurst, 
the news of his approach, whether credited or not,‘^ was carried 
to Langdalc and Hamilton. The Scottish army was 
loosely dispersed for foraging purposes, and on that 
day Callander and Middleton led the cavalry towards 
Wigan, some sixteen miles to the south of Preston. 
Hearing, however, a rumour that Cromwell was not 
far off, Callander, instead of bringing back his whole 
force to the support of the infantry, merely retraced 
his own steps towards Preston to consult with Baillie 
and the Duke. 

On the morning of the 17th Hamilton himself arrived at 
Regardless of his danger he directed Baillie with 
the infantry to cross the Ribble in continuation of 
the forward march in which the army was engaged. 
Before Baillie had time to carry out these orders, 
news arrived that Langdale — who had drawn up his own force, 
consisting of about 3,000 foot and 600 horse amongst some 
enclosed fields lying on the north-west of the town in the line 
of Cromwelfs approach — was being assailed by the enemy. 
Hamilton accordingly at once countermanded the order given 
to Baillie, who had not yet crossed the bridge, bidding him 
remain on the north side of the Ribble to support Langdale, 
and sending a messenger to Middleton to bring the cavalry 
back as speedily as possible. 

On this Callander, always ready to dispute the prudence of 
his generafs orders, intervened. The infantry, he urged, would 
Callander’s exposed to dcstruction if they attempted to with- 
advice. stand the enemy without the cavalry. By reverting 
to the original plan, and sending Baillie with the whole body 
of the foot across the bridge, the junction of the infantry with 
the cavalry returning from Wigan under Middleton would be 
hastened, and the whole Scottish army would then have the 
* BuraePs i8th must be a mispnnt. * See p. 182. 
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advantage of fighting with the Ribblc in front instead of 
behind. That this plan would place Langdale and his English- 
men in imminent peril was perhaps of little moment in the 
eyes of the Scottish nobleman. Either, he argued, the enemy’s 
attack was in force, or it was a mere demonstration. In the 
latter case Langdale would easily hold his own. In the 
former, he could easily fall back through Preston and join the 
Scottish army across Ribble Bridge. Hamilton, as usual, gave 
way to his overbearing lieutenant, and the Scottish infantry 
marched across the river, leaving Langdale to his fate. Hamil- 
ton was, however, a brave man though a bad general, and, 
gathering round him a small body of horse which had 
formed the rearguard of his army, and was still in I’rcston, he 
rode out to the help of Langdale.^ 

* According to the iMtey from Holland (E. 467, 21), “though not 
suspecting that the whole strength of the enemy was so near hand, he,* 
ue. the Duke, “presently despatched order that Lieut. -Gen. Middleton 
. . . should with all expedition march there to us with the cavalry, and 
gave command to Baillie ... to draw them all in order on the moor, and 
not to pass the bridge, intending to fight the enemy if need required it, 

. . . Lieut. -Gen. Baillie causes the foot to stay accordingly ; which the 
Earl of Callander perceiving, he earnestly adviseth that it was safest the 
foot should forthwith march to their quarters, where they might the 
sooner receive succour from the cavalry which was on the same side of the 
river ; that the enemy probably had but an inconsiderable force there 
wherewith Sir Maimaduke Langdalc’s forces would be able to deal with 
the help of part of our horse, that was beginning to advance towards us — 
not those with Middleton \ that in case the enemy had there his whole 
force he might easily with his horse come about and overrun the foot if 
they stayed on the moor, they wanting our cavalry to assist them, but if 
they passed the water, not only they would be in safety, but also Sir 

Marmaduke— whether the enemy had his whole strength there or not 

would by degrees be able to draw off his men to our foot on the other side, 
and then both forces might join to make good the bridge and fords till our 
whole horse came thither. These reasons being so weighty, and proceeding 
from a commander of such repute and long experience in war and Lieut. - 
General of that army, were assented to by the Duke ; so the foot passed 
the river.” This passage makes the affair intelligible. It agrees with the 
narrative given by Bttrnet^ vi. 60, though the latter avoids all mention of 
Callander's advice, making him order Baillie to cross the river, and over- 
hear Hamilton’s objections by sheer personal determination. 
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Thus it was that Langdale’s 3,600 luiglishmen, unbii|)i)orted 
except by Hamilton’s sn\all body of horse, were exposed to the 
Tiie battle attack of uioro than double their number of the best 
ofPrestou. soldiers ill the world. His outpost on the moor was 
soon driven in, and his only chance of holding out with the 
main body lay in the hedges of the enclosed fields in which he 
had taken his stand. These hedges interposed an insuperable 
obstacle to any repetition by Cromwell of his tactics at Marston 
Moor and Naseby. There was indeed a narrow lane through 
the middle of Langdale’s position, at the entrance of which 
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Cromwell posted his own regiment of horse and a second 
regiment under the fiery Harrison, hoping in the end to send' 
them both by that route to break up Langdale’s force when it had 
once been dislodged from its position. First, however, the en- 
closed fields on either side must be cleared, and against Lang- 
dale’s infantry, protected by the hedges, Cromwell hurled his 
foot regiments as to the storm of a fortress, guarding them with 
horse on the flanks in view of possible sallies of the enemy. 
After repeated attempts had been made without success, 
Cromwell’s regiments on the left showed signs of flinching, and 
Ashton’s Lancashire levies were ordered up to restore the fight 
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By ttie admission of friend and foe Langdale and his 
Englishmen fought like heroes. Yet, after four hours’ struggle, 
they were at last compelled to give way and to fall back upon 
the town. When the hedges were at last cleared the two regi- 
Langdaie's Hicnts of borsc which Cromwcll had set apart for the 
retreat. scrvice, dashing through the lane, followed them 
into the town, and cleared the streets. Though Langdale 
personally got safely to Baillie’s quarters across the Ribble, the 
greater part of his infantry surrendered, whilst his horse, 
together with those who fought under Hamilton, fled north- 
wards and joined IVEonro. Hamilton himself, who had refused 
to abandon Langdale as long as he kept the field, only reached 
The bridge south bank of the river by a ford. Cronnvell’s 
gamed. musketcers then, posting themselves on the high 
bank which slopes down on the north side of the Ribble, com- 
manded the bridge, and under the protection of their fire a 
charge soon cleared it of the enemy. Later in the evening 
Baillie and the whole of the Scottish infantry were driven still 
further south over the Darwen, a smaller stream which joins the 
Ribble somewhat lower down, and the bridge over the Darwen, 
as well as that over the Ribble, was occupied by Cromwell. 

When the Scottish army lay down that night its condition was 
practically hopeless. Not only had it, if Langdale’s Englishmen 
Condition of counted in its ranks, lost i,ooo killed and 4,000 
the Scoitibh prisoners, but it had ceased to feel confidence in its 

army. 

commanders. The self-sufficient Callander had done 
as badly as the impressionable Hamilton. He had neither allowed 
Baillie to support Langdale, nor had he brought up the cavalry 
A night from Wigan in time to support Baillie. In the council 

coundL Qf iiastily summoned in the night time, Baillie 

and Turner alone argued for fighting it out where they stood. 
Callander, who had caused the mischief, was for slipping away in 
the dark, and his proposal was supported by the other officers. 

The adoption of this course was fatal to the army which 
Hamilton still nominally commanded. It was without means 
A fatal of transport, as the peasants who had been com- 
resolution- polled to fumish horses had stolen away with their 
in the dark, and no other baggage-animals could be procurer 
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by a beaten army. Each soldier was therefore ordered to take 
with him as much powder as his flask would hold, and directions 
were given to blow up what remained after the army was so far 
on its way that the explosion would not betray its movements. 
In that army, however, orders were seldom obeyed, and the 
whole of the ammunition fell uninjured into Crom\veirs 
hands.^ 

Hamilton was already three miles on his way before 
Cromwell discovered his retreat. Cromwell at once ordered 
Anight Ashton to hold Preston with 4,000 men against 
maich. Monro and Musgrave. So imminent did an attack 
Ashton left from the north appear that Cromwell directed 
at I leston. p^^ j^jg ^^qoo prisoners to the sword if 

the enemy assailed him. Fortunately for them, Monro, in 
spite of Musgrave’s pleadings, refused to stir.® Cromw^ell 
himself, who had been reinforced after the battle,® followed 
Hamilton with 5,500 men, though he reckoned the enemy’s 
force to be still twice that number. 

In the pursuit Cromwell had to deal, not with Baillie’s dis- 
organised infantry, but with Middleton’s horsemen, who had at 
Thepursuit arrived from Wigan after Hamilton had moved 
off and now covered the retreat of their comrades. 
Facing round again and again they drove back the English 
cavalry, losing, it is true, many prisoners, amongst whom Hurry 
was one, but inflicting some damage on the pursuers ; Colonel 
Thornhagh, one of Cromwell’s best officers, being amongst 
those killed in one of these attacks.^ 

The rain had been pouring in torrents throughout the day, 


* CarlyUy Letter Ixiv. ; Turner's Memoirs^ 63 5 Bumet^ vi. 60 ; 
Langdale's Narrative, Civil War Tracts of Lancashire, j Hodgson’s 
Memoirs in Original Memoirs, The narrative in Burnet reads as if it 
were either drawn up by Turner or afterwards used by him. 

* Carlyle, Letter Ixiv. ; Musgrave’s relation, Clarendon MSS, 2,867. 

» There is no direct mention of these reinforcements, but among the 
regiments left with Ashton were some not named as taking part in the 
battle. Cromwell and Ashton had now about 1,000 more men than are 
said to have been wiih them on the 17th. 

^ A Letter from Holland, E. 467, zu 
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and the whole Scottish force was wet and half starved when it 
reached Wigan on the evening of the iSth. The hungry men 
Aug j 8 town, Royalist as it was, and stripped 

2 WigSJ moon then shone out and Hamilton 

ordered another night march, hoping to secure the 
bridge over the Mersey at Warrington and so to gain time 
^ ^ to join Byron in North Wales. On the morning of 
The fight at the iQth Cromwell, still pursuing, was upon them at 
“■ “ Winwick. Fighting in desperation, the Scottish army 
held out for some hours. After a loss of i,ooo killed and 
2,000 prisoners, they loft the field and continued their retreat. 

On went the chase. At Warrington Hamilton had still with 
him 3,000 horse and 4,000 foot, and was thus still superior in 
Hamilton at numbers to his pursuers, hut his men were forlorn 
Wairuigton. Spiritless, and he himself with shattered nerves 
was even less capable of taking a resolution than he had been 
at Preston. Callander, representing to him that a beaten force 
of infantry, with a small stock of powder soaked with rain, 
was a hindrance rather than an assistance, induced him to 
give, or to allow others to give, orders to Baillie to surrender 
without making any attempt to defend the bridge. Baillie, 
Baiihe s.ur- whcn he received the command, was as one distracted, 
reiideii,. Would iiot somo brotlicr soldier, he asked, put a 
bullet into his head and save him from this disgrace ? Re- 
sistance was, however, practically hopeless. Half, at least, of 
his soldiers had flung away their arms, and those who had re- 
tained them were without powder and shot. Baillie, indeed, 
gave orders to defend the bridge, but his orders were obeyed 
by no more than 250 men.^ In the end Baillie did as he was 
bidden, and 4,000 ^ more captives, together with Warrington 
and its bridge, passed into CromwelFs hands.® 

Hard service and miry yvays had worn out the pursuers 
almost as much as the pursued. The Scots, wrote Cromwell, 

‘ Attestation, Aug. 22, Baillie^ iii. 456. 

* Baillie says that he had only 2,600 or 2,700, but Cromwell no doubt 
picked up many stragglers. 

' CarlyU^ Letter Ixiv. ; Burmu vu 62; Tumer^s Memoirs.^ 64 j 
Hodgson in Orig. Mimoirs^ 12a 
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‘are so tired, and in such confusion, that if my horse could but 
trot after them I could take them all ; but we are so weary we 
The efiects scarco be able to do more than walk after them, 
of hard , . . I’hey are the miserablest party that ever was. 

sdrvic^* * M ^ 

I durst engage myself with 500 fresh horse and 
500 nimble foot to destroy them all. My horse are miserably 
beaten out, and I have 10,000 prisoners.’ ^ 

Despatching Lambert in pursuit of the remaining Scottish 
horse, Cromwell himself turned back northwards to deal with 
Aug. 20. Monro, and to stifle in Scotland any preparations 
uimT north- which might be made for prolonging the war. Before 
waids. Warrington he had a warning to address to the 

w Parliament at Westminster. “ Surely, sir,” he wrote 

ment. to Lcnthall, “this is nothing but the hand of God ; 
and wherever anything in this world is exalted or exalts itself, 
God will put it down ; for this is the day wherein He alone 
will be exalted. It is not fit for me to give advice, nor to say 
a word what use you should make of this ; more than to pray 
you, and all that acknowledge God, that they would e.xalt 
Him, and not hate His people who are as the apple of His eye, 
and for whom even kings shall be reproved ; and that you 
would take courage to do the work of the Lord, in fulfilling 
the end of your magistracy, in seeking the peace and welfare of 
this land ; that all that will live peaceably may have counten- 
ance from you, and they that are incapable and will not 
leave troubling the land may speedily be destroyed out of the 
land.” ^ 

A sterner note was here mingled with the pleadings for 
liberty of conscience which had sprung to Cromwell’s lips after 
Ciomweii Naseby and the surrender of Bristol.*"* 

dwtiv^' Yet there was nothing vindictive in his call for the 

destruction of those who continued to trouble the 
land. No cry for vengeance or for retributive punishment of 
any kind was heard from him. 

Nor did the political side of the strife escape Cromwell’s 

* Cftrlyh^ Letter Ixv. 

* Cromwell to Lenthall, Aug. 20, CarlyU^ letter Ixiv. 

* See voL it 252, 319. 
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notice. ‘‘ The greatest part by far of the nobility of Scotland,” 
The Scottish wrote, are with Duke Hamilton.” ^ In Scotland, 
nobility. as in England, the question of the supremacy of King 
or Parliament was giving way to a strife of classes. 

Hamilton at least was no longer in case to be the champion 
of any cause. His wearied horsemen staggered on as best they 
A disastrous ^^ight. At first they thought of making their way to 
retreat. Byron. Their next hope was to join Sir Henry 
Lingen, who had, as they believed, risen in Herefordshire, 
Abandoning this plan after leaving Malpas, they wheeled round 
to the east, hoping to return to Scotland by fetching a compass 
wide enough to avoid falling in with their pui suers. As they 
pressed on they were harassed by the trained bands of the 
counties through which they passed, Middleton, the most 
capable of their officers, being taken prisoner on the way. 

On the 22nd, with rapidly diminishing numbers, Hamilton 
reached Uttoxeter. There the soldiers mutinied, refusing to go 
Au 22 On the 25th Hamilton offered to capitulate 

UttoxetS governor of Stafford. Before the terms had 

been agreed on, Lambert appeared on the scene, 
H^clpitu- Commissioners on both sides were appointed, and 
lation. articles of surrender were agreed on and signed. 
Then Lord Grey of Groby rode in with a body of horse from 
Leicestershire and seized on Hamilton as his prisoner. 
Lambert, however, insisted on the observance of the articles 
signed. Hamilton and all with him were to be prisoners of 
war, having ‘ the lives and safety of their persons assured to 
them.’ 2 

The day before this catastrophe Callander and Langdale, 
with such of their followers as they could persuade to ac- 
Caiiander Company them, separated themselves from Hamilton 
dakride^off. and rodc off towards Ashbourne. Callander’s Scottish 
Langdale horse, however, soon mutinied and refused to go 
captured, farther, whilst Langdale and a small party of English 
continued their journey alone, hoping to escape unnoticed. 
They were, however, detected not far from Nottingham, and 

' Cromwell to Loid Grey of Groby, Aug. 20, Clarke Trials^ fol. 124, 

* Burnet, vi. 64 ; TiKuer’s Memoirs, 70 5 Clarke Trials, fob 107b. 
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were talvcn prisoners and lodged in Nottingham Castle. 
Callander was more fortunate. He succeeding in reaching 
Callander London, and in due time he made good his escape 
efacapes. Holland.^ 

The mass of Scottish prisoners captured in Lancashire 
were a sore burden upon the resources of Parliament, and on 
Sept. 4. September 4 the Flouse of Commons appointed a 
t? committee to make a distinction between those who 
had taken service under Hamilton by compulsion 
ported. and those who had taken it voluntarily. Those 
who belonged to the former — that is to say, the great majority 
— were to be released on an engagement never again to enter 
England as soldiers without the leave of the English Parliament. 
Those who belonged to the latter were to be shipped to the 
plantations beyond sea — that is to say, to be bound to servile 
labour either in Virginia or Barbadoes. When no more were 
required by the plantations, the remainder were to be de- 
spatched to Venice to serve under the Republic,^ 

^ Langdale’s narrative, Chetkam See. Civil IVar Tracts of Lancashire^ 
270 ; Burneti vi. 64. 

* C.J. VL 5. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

THE SURRENDER OF COLCHESTER. 

Every Royalist in England knew that the blow struck at 
Preston had crushed his last hopes. Local risings, even if 
1648. successful, would no longer be able to look for a 
RouiV^’ delivering army round which to rally. Alone they 
Lingen. could accomplish nothing. Lingen, from whom 
much had been expected, had risen prematurely in Hereford- 
shire, had been chased into Montgomeryshire, and had there 
been routed on August 17,^ the day on which Cromwell burst 
Dyron s Langdak from Ribble Moor. A few days later 

retreat. Byron, On his reception of the news from the North, 
drew back hastily to Anglesea, whence he ultimately made his 
way to the Isle of Man.^ 

On no one can the rout of Preston have fallen more heavily 
than on Lauderdale, who, on August 10, reached the Downs, 
Aug. 10. ^bll of confidence in his own powers of persuasion 
to remove the obstacles which had hitherto stood in 
Downs. of the Prince’s journey to Hamilton’s head- 

quarters. On his arrival he found the Royalists in good heart. 

Aug. 14. "The castles in the Downs had been relieved, and 
before^^^ news had arrived that the London citizens were 
collecting money to ransom the captured vessels.** 
On the 14th, however, a force which had landed to drive off 

* L,J. X. 686. Webb, in the Civil War ht Uerefo^-dskire^ iL 422, 
prints Lingen’s proclamarion with the date of Aug. 22. This must be a 
misprint for Aug. 12. 

Byron’s Relation, Clar* St, P, ii. 418. 
s See p. 173. 
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the besiegers under Colonel Rich from before Deal, was itself 
driven back to the ships with heavy loss.^ 

In the meanwhile Lauderdale was urging the Prince to 
submit to the Scottish terms. With the lad himself, eager 
^ ^ as he was for action, he found little difficulty. The 

tiatioTwith Prince readily consented to come to Scotland un- 
^ accompanied by his proscribed followers, and, 

though he pleaded hard that an exception might be made in 
favour of Rupert, Rupert himself declined to be made a bone 
of contention, and it was finally arranged that he should remain 
in Holland till the Scots had accepted his professions of friend- 
ship. Lauderdale’s next proposal that the Prince, as long as 
he remained in Hamilton’s army, should conform to the 
Presbyterian worship, excited more resistance, Hopton and 
Gerard declaring strongly against its acceptance. Lauderdale 
was consequently informed that the Prince could not give the 
required promise without his father’s permission, and that some 
time must elapse before that permission could be obtained. 
Lauderdale, who was too shrewd an observer of human nature 
to be easily baffled, replied that the negotiation with which he 
Au^ 16 charged admitted of no delay, and that if he 

The Prince could not have an immediate answer he would return 
Scottish to Scotland on the morrow. The future Charles 11 . 

was not prepared to sacrifice his inclination to a 
religious scruple, and on the i6th he formally announced his 
acceptance of the whole of the Scottish terms. 

It was now arranged that the Prince should sail for 
Berwick with as little delay as possible, and should make his 
Presbyterian way from that point to Hamilton’s head-quarters, 
designs. wherever they might happen to be. Lauderdale saw 
with pleasure that the partisans of the Scottish alliance had 
gained an ascendency over the Prince, and that Lord Willoughby 
of Parham, one of those who pronounced most strongly in its 
favour, received, in addition to his command of the fleet as 
vice-admiral, a commission which placed him at the head of 
the land-forces in Suffolk, Norfolk, Lincolnshire, and in two 

^ Instructions to Lauderdale, July 2 ; Lauderdale to Lanark, Aug. 10, 
BamiUon Papers^ 232, 237 ; Z./. x, 685. 
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other counties*^ ILauderdale’s pleasure was the greater as 
Willoughby assured him that he intended to employ none but 
Presbyterians, and named the Presbyterian Poyntz as his 
major-general. Another force, composed of the men of the 
English regiments discharged from the Dutch service after the 
peace, was to be despatched to Scarborough to raise the 
"Royalists of Yorkshire, and of these Newcastle was to be the 
general and Wilmot the lieutenant-general.® It is true that 
neither Newcastle nor Wilmot professed to be Presbyterians, 
but they both declared their readiness to favour the Presby- 
terians and to support the alliance with the Scots. 

The success of Lauderdale’s mission was bitterly felt by the 
old Cavaliers, who, after shedding their blood for Church and 
Disappoint ^ouud that they had no favour to expect at the 

meat of the Court of the heir-apparent “ Sir Marmaduke,” wrote 
ava lers. i^u^^rdale on the 20th, in ignorance that but three 
days before the man whom he despised had alone of all 
Hamilton’s officers won honour at Preston, “is not at all valued 
here.” The great Marquis of Montrose was regarded with 
equal scorn. ‘‘James Graham,” continued Lauderdale, “is 
no acceptable Prince in this Court.” It was perhaps well for 
the King that he was immured in Carisbrooke, where such 
voices could not trouble him. He little thought when he gave 
his assent to the Engagement that his son would take its empty 
phrases as a real declaration of policy. 

In the City, too, the Presbyterian merchants were again stir- 
ring, It was firmly believed on board the fleet in the Downs that 
Preparations London had failed to do for Norwich or Holland 
in the City, would do for the Prince of Wales when he unfurled 
his father’s banner in the North. The commanders of the City 
forces were already named. Major General Browne, who had 
recently been chosen Sheriff, was to command the London 
trained bands. Massey, who had returned to England,® was 
to be placed in charge of a new body of infantry which was 
being secretly levied, and Graves in charge of the cavalry which 

^ Their names are not given. 

^ Lauderdale to Lanark, Aug. 26, Hamilton PaperSy 248 ; Sir E, 
Verney to Sir R. Verney, Sept. Verney MSS. ® See vol. hi. 349, 
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was being got together in a similar way.' “ The I.ords and the 
City,” wrote one of Rupert’s correspondents, “ understand each 
Pio'^pects also the Reformadoes, that are consider- 

Royal* t able— 8,000 in number.” ^ A simultaneous explosion 
of all the Royalist forces w’as, in short, to sweep away 
the army of Fairfax and Cromwell, and to complete the work 
which had hitherto failed through the premature and isolated 
outbursts of individual localities. 

To this hopeful scheme a death-blow was given by the 
news from Preston and Warrington.^ “The Lord,” wrote 
Lauderdale on the 20th, “ send me a good account 

ElTect of the /• t /• , . ° . 

news from 01 our army, for I must confess at this distance they 
reston. heart.” ^ A day or two later 

Lauderdale knew that that army had ceased to exist, and that 
English Presbyterianism had no longer a rally ing-point round 
which to gather. 

When the tidings from Preston reached Lauderdale the 
long agony of Colchester was almost ended. For_ some days 
Pro^nessof Tcpulse on June 13,*'’ Fairfax busied himself 

liege of in raising forts to complete the isolation of the be- 

Colthester. . , . . , , . . - 

Sieged. His weak point was on the northern side of 
the Colne, as the Suffolk trained bands, which had been ready 
enough to occupy the bridges over the Stour, in order to pre- 
June 24, vent a Royalist invasion of their county, were by no 
joined by the iHcans anxious to take part in offensive warfare. It 
fi^°ed not till the 24th that, being at last persuaded 

that in this case their best defence lay in joining 
Fairfax’s attack, they marched into Essex and occupied the 
high ground commanding the bridge over which the road leads 
from Colchester in the direction of Suffolk,® On July 2 the 
work of circumvallation was completed.^ 

* Lauderdale to Lanark, Aug. 19, 20 : Declarations by the Prince of 
Wales, Aug. 16, 17, i8, Hamilton Papers^ 239, 250. 

® W. Steward to Rupert, Aug. 20, Rupert Transcripts in the possci- 
sion of Mr. Firth. 

* Burnel^ vi. 71. 

* Lauderdale to Lanark, Aug. 20, Hamilton Papers^ 248. 

* See p. 152. 6 The Diary ^ see p. 153, note 2. 

’ Mr. Rounds MS, p. 87. 
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All that military art could achieve was done by the besieged 
under the skilful guidance of Lucas. There ^were constant 
sallies^ and the artillery within the town did no slight mischief. 
The temper of the besiegers grew embittered at the prolonga- 
tion of the struggle, and they freely accused their opponents of 
using roughened ^ or even poisoned bullets, judging from ap- 
pearances which were probably the result of the want of proper 
appliances for casting. In the teeth of desperate resistance, 
Fairfax steadily pressed on, drawing the toils more closely 
Tuiy 14 town. On July 14 he gained the Hythe, 

Fairfax ' the landing-placc for boats arriving from the mouth of 
Hythe aid the Colne, and on the same day he seized on Lord 
house, ^ Lucas’s house. On the 15th he stormed the gate- 
juiyig. house of the old abbey.^ The importance of the 
possession of this post, which commanded the 
southern wall of the town,^ was acknowledged by 
the desperate but futile efforts made from time to time by the 
Attempts to besieged to cut their way out through the hostile 
escape. Hnes,'* and by the constant stream of deserters which 
began to slip away in spite of all that the Royalist commanders 
could do to keep them back. 

On the 17th the besiegers were gratified with the news that 
July 17 Pembroke Castle had at last been taken, and that, 
Pembioke^ though they were themselves tied to the ground on 
clstiels^ which they stood, Cromw'ell was at liberty to betake 
himself to the North.’^ By the beginning of August 
the grim spectre of famine had come to the aid of Fairfax. 

* ‘Chewed bullets’ according to the language of the day. One of 
these is now in the Museum in Colchester Castle. On a second complaint, 
made later, the Royalist commanders answered ‘ that for rough cut things 
they must excuse them, as things stood with them at that time,* Mr, 
Roimd's MS, p. 90. 

® Mr, RottnFs MS., p. 87, is quite clear on this point. The Diary 
speaks of a battery being raised ‘ against St. John’s from the Lord Lucas* 
House.’ The latter authority says nothing about the taking of the house, 
and I presume that battery was raised after the gate- house was taken on 
the 15th. The house was in the grounds of St. John’s Abbey, but the 
St John’s which was attacked must have been the church of that name. 

* See p. 151. * Mr, Rounds MS, p. 88. ® The Diary^ 
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Inside Colchester the bodies of dogs and horses, swarming as 
they were with maggots, w^ere greedily devoured, and after the 
Famine in second Week in August even this loathsome food 
Colchester. i;>egan to fail. As usually happens in such cases, the 
civilian population suffered far more than the soldiers of the 
garrison. Starving men who, with arms in their hands find 
themselves in the midst of an unarmed population, seldom fail 
to provide first for their own necessities.^ Whatever latent 
Royalism there may have been in Colchester, and it is not 
likely that there was very much,^ was quenched amidst the 
misery of the famine and the insolence of the soldiers, and by 
the beginning of August the citizens could but look forward 
with longing to the day of surrender. 

Neither Norwich nor Fairfax would give these miserable 
ones relief so long as Hamilton kept the field. On August 16 
Au^. 16. ^ crowd gathered round Norwich, bringing with 

them their children in the vain hope that the sight 
sunendcr. of the waii faces and wasted frames of the little ones 
would melt his heart. Norwich would not abandon the King’s 

* Mr, Ronmfs MS. p. 96. I do not mention the specific acts of 
outiage recorded in Colchester^ s Tears, E. 455, 16, as that pamphlet was 
published in London, and, though it professes to derive its information 
from escaped tovvnsmen, deserves no more credit than other catchpenny 
productions of the day. The assertion made in it that Lucas was 
interrupted by the Earl of Norwich in an attempt to ravish a woman 
throws doubt on the accuracy of its other statements. If there had been 
any truth in a story most improbable in itself, it would have been pleaded 
by the Puritan soldiers in justification of Lucas’s execution. 

- The political sentiments of the populatijn are probably fairly 
indicated in a statement that *The chief minislei of this place, I^Ir. 
Harman, that not long before stirred up the people against the army, 
branding them wdth the names of heretics and schismatics, and the people 
of the town who affronted and abused our soldiers when they quartered 
there, now both ministers and people have longed for their deliverance 
by the hands of those whom they so much despised before.* A True 
ami Correct Relation of the Taking of Colchester^ E. 461, 24, The 
inhabitants, in short, were for the most part Presbyterian and anti- 
military, ready to get rid of the army if they could, but not enthusiastic for 
the King. That there was a Royalist party amongst them is, of course, 
not denied. 
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cause on account of private sorrows, and on his rejection of 
the petitioners, the Mayor wrote to Fairfax, begging him to 
Fnirfav allow civilians to pass his lines. Fairfax replied that 

ctwHanr * he pitied their condition, but it did not stand with 

his trust to permit it.^ On the 17th the Royalist 
Propo-^rto showed signs of exhaustion, proposing 

surrender, to Fairfax to Surrender in twenty days if they were 
not relieved within that time. Fairfax replied ‘ that he hoped, 
in much less time, to have the town without treaty,’ and 
ordered preparations to be made for storming the walls, though 
his purpose was probably rather to intimidate the besieged 
than to cast away unnecessarily the lives of his soldiers. 

Inside the walls, Norwich had hard work to stem the tide 
of mutiny. It is even said that he angrily bade the women, who 
A cry for Crying for bread, ‘to eat their children,’ and 

bread. women threatened in return to tear out his 

eyes, secure of the concealed sympathy of the soldiers, who 
were hardly less hungry than themselves. On the 19th, Nor- 
Aug. 19. wich, driven to extremities, sent to ask Fairfax for 
terms. On the 20th Fairfax declared that, with the 
FaW-^’r* deserters, all soldiers and officers under 

terms. the degree of a captain would be allowed to depart 
unharmed. Superior officers and gentlemen were to surrender 
at mercy. The conditions were hard, and Norwich could not 
yet bring himself to submit to them. On the 21st, pressed 
Aug ai ^ famished crowd of women and children, 

womln**’ Norwich ordered the gates to be thrown open, and 
turned out. them go to the enemy with their complaints. 

Many did as he bade them and the remainder were thrust out 
by his orders. When the poor creatures reached Fairfax’s sentries 
they threw themselves on their knees imploring that mercy 
might be shown at least to their children. It was not to be. 
The sentries were ordered to fire shots over the heads of the 
vromen to frighten them back, and when this proved of no 
avail, they told them that, if they did not return, they would be 
stripped of their clothing and driven back in their nakedness. 
Before this threat— it can hardly have been intended to be 
more— the poor gaunt creatures recoiled and found shelter for 
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the night in a mill outside the walls, known as the Middle 
Mill.^ On the following morning they were readmitted within 
the gates. 

One more attempt was made by the besieged to obtain 
better terms. Fairfax was, however, inexorable, and the news 
Aug 22 Cromweirs victory at Preston gave him assurance 
Newbfrom that time was no longer of consequence. He at 
once took measures to spread the news within the 
town, with the result that the commanders of the besieged, 
learning that they had held their ground as long as their 
constancy could serve the King's interest, resolved on the 
night of the 25th to provide for their own safety by one more 
Aug 25 ^Gsperate effort to break through Fairfax's lines. 
An attem,*t The horsemen, who were for the most part gentle- 

to break out, r i mi ^ i . 

men, were eager for the venture. The foot-soldiers, 
believing that the horse would outstrip them and leave them to 
the mercy of the enemy, not only hung back, but even 
threatened to kill their officers if they passed the gates. On 
^ug 06 morning of the 26th they declared that, if resist- 
Thetin^* ance were further prolonged, they would deliver 
negotiation, Fairfax.^ After this the commanders 

had but one course to pursue, and before the day was far spent, 
commissioners from both sides met to agree on the articles of 
capitulation.^ 

Fairfax and his Council of War now insisted on harder 
terms. The privates and subaltern officers, instead of being 
allowed to return to their homes with all they possessed, were 
admitted simply to quarter for their lives. The lords and gen- 
tlemen, as well as the captains and other superior officers, were, 
as before, to submit to mercy.^ To a question as to the mean- 
ing of submission to mercy, an answer was given ‘ that they 

> The gives the dates day by day. The contemporary pamphlets 
and newspapers are too numerous to quote. The account of the women 
turned out is from The Kingdom's Weekly Intelligencer^ E. 461, 14. See 
also Mr. Rounds MS. p. 92, 

^ Clarke Trials^ fol. 23b. 

» Perf. Occurrences^ E. 526, l ; A True and Perfect Relation, E. 
462) 16. * perf Occurrences, E. 526, i. 
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be rendered or do render themselves to the Lord General or 
whom he may appoint without assurance of quarter, so as the 
An expiana- Lord General may be free to put some immediately 
to the sword if he see cause ; although his Excel- 
lency intends, chiefly and for the generality of those under that 
condition, to surrender them to the mercy of Parliament, and 
of the mercy of the Parliament and General there hath been 
large experience.’ ' 

On the 27th the articles of capitulation thus explained were 
at last signed, and on the 28th the Parliamentary army marched 
* into the town. In the meanwhile a Council of War 

Aug. 27. 

Tiic capita- met to Select the persons to be put to death. At 

laiion - . /.-KT-i 

signed. first voices were raised for the execution of Norwich 
Aug 28. and Capel as the highest in rank. Fairfax, however, 
oSupfcd by urged that it would be more fitting to leave peers to 
Fairfax. * be proceeded upon by the power of civil justice, 
and that the other persons, being more near to the condition 
of soldiers of fortune, and less eminent, should be set apart for 
Lucas LWe, tbe military execution.*^ Fairfax’s suggestion found 
acceptance, and the fatal vote fell upon Lucas, 
shot. together with Sir George Lisle and Sir Bernard 
Gascoigne, a Tuscan soldier, whose real name was Bernardo 
Guasconi ^ 

The sentence was passed at two in the afternoon, but time 

^ I have followed almost entirely the form printed in The 
ToumalSf x, 478. The last phrase as there printed is, however, manifestly 
corrupt, ‘ to surrender them to the mercy of the Parliament and General. 
There hath been large experience.* The phrase has been altered above in 
accordance with the version given by Ireton in evidence at Capel’s trial, 
Clarke Trials, fol. 22. Ireton then expressly stated that to the best of his 
belief the form usually circulated was erroneous. 

® Clarke Trials, fol. 33b. The words ‘should be set apart’ are 
conjecturally added to fill a hiatus in the report. The phrase ‘ soldiers 
of fortune ’ has sometimes been treated as if it conveyed a sneer. At that 
time it merely meant ‘ professional soldiers,* as opposed to lords and 
gentlemen who, like the three peers who fell at Newbury, served the King 
with the intention of returning to a civil life as soon as the King’s authority 
was restored. 

® For further information about him, see Nozze Gnasconi-Gardini, 
Firenze, 1886. 
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was given to the condemned to confer with a ministerj and to 
partake of the communion. About seven in the evening ^ the 
The con- three prisoners were brought into the grassy castle • 
h thTcaSfe” southern side of the vast keep, which 

yaid. had been reared by Nprman hands, building as none 
but the sons of Rome had built before them. Lucas and 
Gascoigne embraced one another mutually, protesting their 
innocence of any crime deserving death. “Though I do not 
believe in predestination,” chimed in Lisle, “yet I believe it is 
God’s will, and truly I should have thought myself a happy 
person if I could live to have a longer time of repentance, 
and to see the King, my master, on his throne again, w^hom I 
beseech God to send to all the happiness that is due to so just, 
so good a man.” Then Lucas turned to Ireton, who had been 
appointed, together with Whalleyand Rainsborough, to see the 
sentence carried out, asking by whom and on what grounds 
he had been condemned. Ireton told him he had been 
condemned by Parliament, which had pronounced all who 
engaged a second tune in war to be traitors and rebels.^ 
The soldiers, he added, were but the instruments of Parlia- 
ment to suppress its enemies and to execute its judgments. 
“I do plead before you,” replied Lucas, “all the laws of 
this kingdom. I have fought with a commission from those 
that were my sovereigns, and from that commission I must 
justify my action.” 

To this tragic issue had the question of sovereignty been 
brought. A few more words were spoken, a few more prayers 
Theevecu- Lucas took his Stand in the ap- 

twn of Lucas pointed place on a stone, round which,- according 
to the belief prevalent in Colchester, the grass re- 
fuses to grow*^ The soldiers fired, and Lisle, starting forward, 
caught in his arms the body of his slaughtered friend and 
kissed the dead man’s face.^ Then he took his own station 

* Packets of Letters i E. 461, 29. 

* Declaration, June 20, L.J. x. 338. 

* Possibly there are stones from the old walls buried at no great dis- 
tance from the surface. 

* An account of the death of Sir C. Lucas, Clarke MSS. 
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where Lucas had stood before him, and called to the firing- 
party to come nearer. “ Fll warrant you, sir,” said one of the 
men, “ we’ll hit you.” Memories of the battle-field crowded 
on the mind of the soldier in his last moments. “ Friends,” 
he smilingly replied, “ I have been nearer you when you have 
missed me.” The fatal shots were fired, and Lisle spoke no 
Ga<!coigne word again. Gascoigne, who had already taken of! 
reprieved, doublet to die with his comrades, was told that 
he was reprieved. His foreign extraction, combined it is said 
with the devoutness of his preparation for death, ^ had saved him. 

No wonder the Royalists looked on the execution of Lucas 
and Lisle as an act of brutal ruffianism. Both of them, it 
Indignation alleged, had fought like soldiers, and had done 
Royalists, ^^thing whilst they were in command to make them 
unworthy of the treatment usually accorded by soldiers 
to a brave and high-spirited foe. What was more, they had 
fought in defence of the legal authority of the King against a 
rebellious and usurping Parliament. 

On the Parliamentary side it was pointed out that a gar- 
rison refusing to surrender an untenable position had, by the 
The Pariia- forfeited its right to quarter.® Yet the 

mentary main stress was laid on the difference between the 
second and first wars. In the first, whatever lawyers 
might say, soldiers had agreed to treat the struggle as one 
carried on for honourable ends on either side, in which those 
who fell into the enemies’ hands were entitled to the treatment 
accorded to prisoners taken in a war between hostile nations. 
There was no such feeling in Fairfax’s ranks in regard to the 
second war. ‘'The ground of it all,” a Royalist had written 
nearly three months before the surrender of Colchester, “ is 
that the kingdom is weary of the war, and it is generally 
believed that the King desires peace more than the Parlia- 
ment.” ® The exasperation amongst the soldiers was caused 


1 Claretidony xi. 107 ; Newsletter, Sept Roman Transcripts, R, 0 . 
® Rare instances in which Royalists had acted on this principle were 
quoted, and Lucas was himself charged with having threatened to do so 
at Stinchcombe in revenge for the refusal of quarter to Royalists at Canon 
Froome. See Clarke Papers, ii. 38. 

* Letter of Intelligence, June l. Clarendon MSS. 2,796. 
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by the belief that Charles and the Royalists were un'felj'ly 
using this desire for peace to throw the kingdom into confusion, ‘ 
and ultimately to reintroduce the old condemned system of 
government in Church and State. Nor were other circumstances 
wanting to strengthen the feeling of anger in their breasts. The 
long fruitless negotiations in which Charles had baffled their 
sincerest efforts, and more especially the duplicity with which 
he had brought the Scots into England when he was making 
overtures to Parliament, drove them to regard the cause for 
which Lucas and Lisle had fought as one for which no 
honourable man should draw his sword. 

Though such arguments may serve to explain the motives 
of Fairfax and the Council of War, they do not serve to justify 
^ , their deed. It was done, as Fairfax explained, ‘ for 

The deed . . ... .. , . - 

not to be some Satisfaction to military justice, and in part of 

justified. ayenge for the innocent blood they have caused to 
be spilt, and the trouble, damage, and mischief they have 
brought upon the town.’ ^ If the minds of the members of 

^ Fairfax to Lenthall, Aug. 29, RttsJnv. vii. 1,243. It will be seen 
that no question was raised of the condemned men having violated their 
parole. They were shot as traitors to the established authority of Parlia- 
ment. Yet as the question has been often raised it may be well to consider 
it Mr. Firth in a note to his edition of Tke Life of Willia?n Caderdish^ 
Duke of NenvcastU^ App. 366, points out that the sole evidence for the 
belief that Lucas had given his parole to Fairfax after his capture in 1646 
is the correspondence exchanged between them on June 19, 1648, in 
which Fairfax charges Lucas with forfeiting his parole, and Lucas replies 
that after making his composition he had informed Fairfax that he had 
punctually performed his engagement, ‘as they stood in relation to his 
Lordship,’ and that Fairfax had been satisfied. Lucas then proceeds as 
follow'S : “ But, my Lord, beside my inclinations and duty to the service I 
am in at present, be pleased to examine whether the law of nature hath 
not instigated me to take my sword again into my hand, for when I was 
in a peaceable manner in London, there was a price set upon me by the 
Committee of Derby House, upon which I was constiained to retire 
myself into my own country, and to my native tOTO for refuge.” 

Mr. Firth shows that Lucas by no means cleared himself of the obliga- 
tiori of the parole. “ The Committee of Goldsmiths’ Hall,” he writes, “ to 
which this composition was paid, exacted from delinquents the taking of 
the Covenant and an oath not to assist the King against the Parliament, 

‘ nor any forces raised without the consent of the two Houses of Parliament 
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the Council of War had been less clouded by anger, they 
would surely have perceived that it was for a civil rather than 
for a military tribunal to unravel the question of the guilt of 
the prisoners. It was thus that Cromwell had dealt with 
Poyer and his companions at Pembroke, and it is hardly 
possible to doubt that if Cromwell, and not Ireton, had been 
the guiding spirit in the council which sat in judgment before 
Colchester, Lucas and Lisle, like Norwich and Capel, would 
have been reserved for the sentence of Parliament.^ 

Before the evening closed, Fairfax sent Ireton, Whalley, 
and Ewer to Norwich and Capel, to assure them that they and 
Nonvichand Other Superior officers would have quarter for 
S-u of’ their lives. Capel’s short answer was that they would 
quatterfor have given better thanks if their own lives had been 
lexr ives. Lucas’s and Lisle’s spared.^ Further 

than quarter for life, Fairfax’s assurances did not go. The 
officers were relegated to various prisons to await the judgment 
of Parliament. The gentlemen who had served as soldiers 

ia time of war.’ . . . The action of Sir Charles in taking up arms again 
in 1648 was a distinct breach of this engagement.” This appears to 
be indisputable. Nor can the other point raised by Lucas about the price 
set on hib head be pleaded in his favour. Mr, Firih indeed does not give 
an opinion on it, but I can see no reason to doubt that what Lucas refers 
to is some action taken by the Committee of Derby House in putting in 
force an Ordinance of May 23, 1648, enjoining all who had served on the 
King’s side in the former war, with certain specified exceptions, to leave 
London. If the Committee believed Lucas to be hiding, it might very 
well have offered a reward for his apprehension, and, by hL own showing, 
all that happened to him w'as that he had to retire to his own house in 
Esse^. It was monstrous to assert that a mere police measure of this kind 
ustified him in breaking his oath. 

^ ‘‘ Indeed,” said Hamilton at his trial, speaking of Cromwell, ‘*he 
was so very courteous and so very civil as he performed more than he 
promised, and I must acknowledge his favour to those poor wounded 
gentlemen that I left behind, that were by him tr ken care of, and truly he 
performed more than he did capitulate for.” Clarke Trials ^ fol. ii6b. 

^ fol. 24b, 32 j Carter^ 201, 202; Cla 7 ‘U Trials^ fol. 32. It was 

disputed at the trials of Norwich and Capel whether this promise exempted 
them from proceedings in a civil court, but these can be no doubt that it 
covered as much as is given above. 
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were delivered over to Fairfax’s officers, who picked them out in 
turn, that they might hold them to ransom.' To the subalterns 
and private soldiers was assigned a heavier lot. They were 
first shut up in one or other of the churches in the town, 
where they were pillaged by the soldiers, and for the most part 
stripped to their shirts. After a few days they were marched 
off to Bristol and other western ports, where such of them as 
reached their destination alive were shipped off, either, accord- 
ing to the example set in the case of the Scottish prisoners 
taken in Lancashire, to serve as unwilling labourers in the 
burning heat of the West Indies, or to enforced military service 
in the employment of the Venetian Republic.^ 

Harsh as was this treatment of the captives, the treatment 
of the townsmen was even more unjustifiable. If Colchester 
Treatment admitting the Royalists into the town, 

of the town, inhabitants had had cause enough to regret their 
error. Yet Fairfax had promised his soldiers 14,000/. in lieu 
of the plunder to which they claimed a right, apparently on 
the ground that they might have stormed the place if they had 

’ ‘‘For the officers,” writes Carter, ‘^he,” i.e. Fairfax, “distributed 
to every regiment a certain number of gentlemen that were prisoners, as 
slaves to the gallies or to ransom themselves. The officers wheieof came 
to the pound, as the manner of graziers is by their cattle, and called them 
first out of that into another, and then drove them away for the market, to 
make the most of them ; so most of them afterwards, as they were able, 
and according to the civility of those they were distributed to, bought 
their libeities and returned home.” Carter^ p. 203, 

® Ihid. 5 Fairfax fo Moore, Sept. 6, 1649, Hist. MSS. Com. Rep, x. 
part iv. 93. The whole arrangement is clearly stated in The Moderate 
Intelligencer (E. 462, 18): “The prisoners taken in this town are 
disposed after this manner : the Lords, with two men apiece attending 
them, and twelve other officers, are to march with the General s regiment 
to-morrow, ... the other officers are to be sent, some to the Blount, 
some to Pendennis, some to Cardiff, Oxford, Arundel, and divers other 
strengths, but none beyond Trent ; the common soldiers, prisoners, return 
not to London to their masters to be ready for a new business, but will be 
conveyed West, in relation to Bristol and other sea-towns, that so they 
may pass to America, Venice, or as shall be appointed ; the gentlemen, 
not soldiers, are committed to the care of troopers and others until further 
order be taken. 
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been allowed to do so. Colchester was, however, impoverished 
by the siege, and upon its pleading the impossibility of raising 
so large a sum, Fairfax remitted 2,000/., offering at the same 
time to distribute amongst the poor another 2,000/. out of the 
money raised. He then wrote to ask the House of Commons 
to give him 4,000/. to make up the deficiency, and the House, 
to ensure that there should be nothing lacking, voted him 5,000/. 
to be paid out of the estates of delinquents in Colchester, or, in 
case these proved insufficient, out of the estates of delinquents 
in other parts of Essex. ^ 

The truth is that a savage spirit of exasperation filled the 
soldiers against those whom they regarded not as legitimate 
E\'aspera. enemies, but as unprincipled breakers of the peace, 
tion in the Even Cromwell shared, though in a very modified 
degree, in this feeling. To him the victories gained 
hoSvictory were not simply the result of the superiority of a 
Small but disciplined army over forces scattered 
favour. untrained, they were the visible tokens of the 

presence of God vindicating the cause of His chosen ones by 
the destruction of His enemies, and condemning the hesita- 
tions of Parliament. Even Vane himself, it seems, had not 
sufficiently appreciated this appeal to the God of Battles. Not 
many days after the victory of Preston Cromwell sent him a 
message that he was as little satisfied wdth his ‘ passive and 
suffering principles ’ as Vane was with his own active ones.^ 
Remember my love,” wrote Cromwell to St. John, a few days 
later, “ to my dear brother H. Vane ; I pray he make not too 
little nor I too much of outward dispensations.” ^ 

* Morant, Hzs^. of Essex, i. 73. There was raised 

£ 

From the Dutch Congregation . * . , 599^0 

From the Head and North Wards . • • • 3,928 

9:9oS 

leaving 2,092/. to be raised from the other two wards, 2,000/. being return- 
able to the poor. Of the money thus got, only 2,000/. was paid to the 
Essex and Suffolk Trained Bands, leaving the whole of the rest for distri- 
bution amongst Fairfax’s own soldiers. 

® T^ Proceeds of the Protectory p. 5, written by Vane in 1656. 

* Cromwell to St. John, Sept, i, Carlyle ^ Letter Ixvii, 
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Milton's 
sonnet to 
Fairfax. 


Cromwell had on his side an idealist as pure as Vane, 
and less apt to distrust the power of force to solve 
moral and social problems. ‘‘ Fairfax ! ^ wrote 
Milton : — 


“ — whose name in arms through Europe rings, 
Filling each mouth with envy or with piaise, 
And all her jealous monarchs with amaze, 

And rumours loud that daunt remotest kings. 
Thy firm unshaken virtue ever brings 

Victory home, though new rebellions raise 
Their hydra-heads, and the false North displays 
Her broken league to imp their serpent wings. 

O yet a nobler task awaits thy hand : 

(For what can war but endless war still breed ?) 
Till truth and right from violence be freed, 

And public faith cleared from the shameful brand 
Of public fraud. In vain doth valour bleed, 
While avarice and rapine share the land.” 


Between the violence and rapine of the Cavalier and the 
fraud and avarice of the Presbyterian member of Parliament, 
Vane's Par- to advance the standard of truth and right, 

hainentary To Vane, Compelled to seek for truth and right by 
Parliamentary methods, the achievement seemed less 
Hdi 2 *Sies easy of attainment On August 14 Holies, following 
his seat. example of others of the excluded members, 

took his seat once more at Westminster. Even the victories 
in Lancashire and Essex produced in the Houses no such 
Aug. as. exultant mood as to lead them to break with the 
pieadsTor King. During the late troubles, Skippon had earned 

peace, an cvil name amongst the Presbyterians of the City 

by the resolution with which he anticipated all attempts to giv^ 
armed help to the Royalists. Yet, when Cromwell^s triumphant 


* The title in Milton’s own hand is ** On the Lord Gen. Fairfax at the 
Siege of Colchester.” This looks as if the sonnet was written before the 
town was actually taken, though virtually certain to surrender, and there- 
fore in August rather than September, to which latter month it is usually 
a.scrit)ed. In this case the words ‘ ever brings victory home ’ must mean 
ris accustomed to do it, and therefore is certain to do so now.’ See 
Masson’s Life of Milton^ iii. 688 

VOL, IV* p 
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despatch from Warrington was read in the House of Commons, 
it was Skippon who warned the members not to be so elated 
with success as to neglect the way of peace.' On 
the following day the repeal of the Vote of No Ad- 
No Ad-^ dresses passed both Houses, and the preparations for 
dresses. proposed treaty with the King were thus enabled 

to proceed without further hindrance.^ 

Befoie long, too, what embers of war w^re still alight in 
southern England w^ere tiodden down. On August 25 Deal 
Aug. 25. Castle surrendered, and Sandown Castle was the only 
rJeaTciti^ one of the three fortresses in the Downs remaining 
Aug 26 hands of the Royalists. On the following day 

The Piince Erincc, finding himself short of provisions, and 
ffoUand immediate chance of support on land, deter- 

' mined to return to Holland to revictual. As soon as 
the crewsf his rcsolution was known the crews broke into mutiny, 
ouSgup insisting upon sailing up the Thames, where they 
the TUames. hoped to defeat the Parliamentary fleet under War- 
wick if they did not at once prevail on his crews to desert him. 
What they wanted was to be the English sailors of an English 
King, not to threaten England from a basis of operations in a 
foreign country. They would rather, they said, live on half 
rations than go back to Holland without striking a blow. The 
oppoitunity now offered might never recur. Eight of Warwick's 
ships were still on their way from Portsmouth to join him, and 
would easily be cut off by a Royalist fleet holding the mouth of 
the Thames.® In the absence of this detached portion of the 
Parliamentary navy the two fleets were about equal in flghting 
powers, but it was understood that the Parliamentary crews 
had no heart in the cause for which they were asked to fight.'* 

The behests of the sailors were promptly obeyed, and on 

* — to Joachimi, Md. MSS, 17 j 677 j T, fol, 191b. The letter is 

dated Sept, i, i.e. gopt?» evident mistake, the date being 

probably transferred by the copyist from that of the preceding letter, 

'■* A/. X. 454. 

* -.-t to Joachimi, Aug. fj, Add, MSS, iffCy*/, T, fols, 

182, 186. 

* TAe Copy cf a Letter ^ E, 464, 23. 
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the Prince, sailing up the estuary of the Thames, 
caught sight of the enemy. On the 30th, when both 
fleets were oif the Medway preparing for action, they 
were separated by a sudden storm from the north- 
west, which made it impossible for the Prince to 
attack. The next day the gale still blew, whilst on 
board the Royalist fleet there remained but one butt 
of beer and not a single drop of water. There was 
no choice now but to make with all speed for a 
Dutch port. By September 3 the whole of the 
Prince’s fleet was anchored in neutral waters off 
Goree. On September 2 Warwick, having effected 
his junction with the Portsmouth squadron, anchored 
in the Downs ^ and on the 5th Sandown Castle surrendered 
to its besiegers.® Parliament was now master of every foot of 
Sept 3 ground in southern and central England. An in- 
Surrenderof surrection conducted not only without unity of 
an own. direction, but without concurrence amongst 

its leaders in the political objects at which they aimed, could 
hardly, in the presence of a compact and disciplined army, 
have ended otherwise than in complete disaster. 

* A True Relation by Sir W. Batten^ E. 458, 8 j Wa,rwick to the 
Com. of D. H. Aug. 31, L,J, x. 483 ; Dr. Steward’s Relation, Sept. 
Clarendon MSS, 2,878 ; A Relation of the Fleet, Ciar, .S/. P. ii 414. 

* Ferf, Occurrences^ E, 526, $. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 

THE TREATY OF NEWPORT. 

The events of the last few weeks had led, outwardly, at least, 
to a marked change in the relations between the Houses and 
1648 August 31 the Common Council for- 

Aug. 3t. warded to Parliament a paper which, though it con- 
tained the usual demands for a Presbyterian settle- 
ment, a treaty with the King, and the disbandment of 
the army, also contained a denunciation of the late war, and an 
invitation to come to an understanding with the army.^ No 
doubt the change of language is in the main to be ascribed to 
the successes of Cromwell and Fairfax, but, in part at least, it 
may also be traced to annoyance at the seizure of London 
ships and interference with London trade.^ 

The wave of dissatisfaction with those who had stirred up 
unsuccessful war, which made even the citizens of London 
Opposition ^^sire to come to terms with the army, made 
to the the stauncher Independents in the House of Com- 

pioposed . , . , , 

negotiation mons anxious to hinder any futile endeavour to 
King. come to terms with the King. As the mouthpiece 
Ludlow of these Ludlow travelled to Colchester — either when 
F^^ax to town was on the point of surrendering, or not 

hinder it. after it had surrendered — in order to urge Fair- 

fax to bring his army to Westminster, and to put an end 
by force to the proposed negotiation. As might have been 

» X. 478. 

’ Gngnon to Brienne, s|p^» TranscHpis, 
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expected, he received from Fairfax the vaguest possible answer. 
Ireton, to whom he next applied, was more definite. Though 
iieton agreed with Ludlow in thinking that military 

advisisa interference would ultimately be necessary, he con- 
mentor’ sidered it advisable to postpone action till the 
action. negotiations had been so far developed as to 
divulge the objects of both parties, and thereby to render 
unpopular both the King and those who had confidence in his 
word.^ 

An argument against immediate militaiy intervention was 
no argument against petitioning the House of Commons in 
Sept IT opposition to the course which it seemed bent on 
Thte^p«tition adopting; and accordingly, on September ii, apeti- 
London tion, to a great extent at least the work of Lilburne,^ 
eve ers. before the House by the London Levellers. 

It maintained the doctrine that the House of Commons was 
the supreme authority in the realm, and called for the abolition 
of the negative voices of the King and the House of Lords, 
and generally for reforms of the nature of those demanded in 
the Agreement of the People, In the end the petitioners asked 
the House to consider ‘ whether the justice of God be likely 
to be satisfied, or His yet continuing wrath appeased by an act 
of oblivion.’® 

* Ludlow’s Memoirs, i, 203. He says that he went ‘to the army 
which lay at that time before Colchester,’ It is inconceivable that he 
expected Fairfax to come to London before Colchester was taken, and 
I see no reason to doubt that he really went either whilst the army was 
before Colchester just after the surrender, or during the last two or three 
days of the siege when it was quite certain that Colchester would surrender. 
Ludlow can never be trusted about dates, but I do not think he would 
have written that he went to Colchester if his visit had been at a later 
time when the army was at some other place. If he did go to Colchester 
his visit cannot have been later than about Sept. 6, as it was known in 
London on the 8th that Ireton was no longer there. Perf Occun-ences, E. 

526, 5* 

® Lilbume says that he * was compelled by conscience to have a hand 
in’ it. Legal Fundatnenial Liberties, p. 29, E. 560, 14. It has also 
been ascribed to Marten, Merc„ Pragm, E, 464, 12. Marten, however, 
was not at this time in London. 

® ParL HisL iii. 1,005. 
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On the deliberations of either House this petition of the 
London Levellers had no influence whatever. The prepara- 
Scpt. i 8 . tions for treating with the King were rapidly pushed 
ouSfeaty forwaid, and on September i8 the negotiation itself 
of Newport, opened at Newport, it being understood that it 
was to last forty days and no longer. Charles, liberated on 
parole from his confinement at Carisbrooke, was allowed to 
occupy the house of William Hopkins in the little town, whilst 
the actual meetings between himself and the commissioners 
were held in the Town Hall. 

The fifteen commissioners chosen by Parliament to con- 
duct the negotiations had been selected from both parties ; the 
The Par- most conspicuous amongst them being Northumber- 
land, Holies, Say, and Vane. They were instructed 
sionerb. present each of the old Hampton Court propo- 

ofdedai- sitions ^ in order ; the first containing a demand that 
tionb Charles should withdraw all his declarations against 
Parliament, To the body of this proposition Charles made 
no objection, but he not unreasonably shrank from accepting 
a statement in the preamble to the effect that ‘ both Houses of 
Parliament ’ had ‘ been necessitated to undertake a war in their 
Sept 25 lawful defence.’ On the 25th, however, he 

accept^^dby withdrew his opposition, stipulating that nothing to 
w^hich he agreed should have any validity unless a com- 
stipuiatea plete understanding were arrived at on every point, 
cession S 2.nd thus conviiicing himself that whatever con- 
witSut a cessions he might make would be merely nominal 

ag^mSit. Charles had himself no expectation that an under- 
standing would ever be reached, he was thus enabled 
to promise whatever he found convenient, without regarding 
himself as in any way bound by his words.^ 

On the 26th there w^as a warm discussion in the House of 
Commons on the admission of this stipulation. As might 
have been expected, the Independents protested against it 

‘ See vol. iii. 355. 

® Walker’s Perfect Copies of all the Votes . . . in the Treaty held at 
Neavport^ bound with his Hist. Discourses, 1-2S ; The King to the Prince 
of Wales, Nov. 6, Clar. St, P, il 425-31, 
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Conse‘quently their opponents did not even 
:o divide against them ; and an attempt 
made by the Independents to reopen the question 
a thinner House on the 28th was promptly 


as having a merely dilatory object. It happened, however, 
that the debate fell on a day fixed for a call of 
the House, when the Presbyterians trooped up in 
cJrnmou?o°n ^^^ge numbcrs to avoid the fine imposed on ab- 

tlie King’s Of^nt-pps; 

Atipuiatiun. oCiJLCCb. 

Sept '>8 venture to divide against them ; and an attempt 

It IS 

accepted, 

in 

suppressed.^ 

In the army, Charles’s delay in accepting the first article 
caused the greatest irritation. The regiments at Newcastle 
and before Berwick were the first to appeal to Fair- 
fax in support of the petition of the London 
Levellers, 2 and their opinions were certain to find an 
echo in the ranks of Fairfax’s army, the head-quarters 
of which were on September 21 removed to St. 
Albans. It was still more significant that Ireton 
abandoned the expectant attitude which he had 
maintained in his conversation with Ludlow at 
Colchester, and urged Fairfax to put an end to the 
treaty by purging the House. On the 27th he wrote to 
Fairfax a long letter, in which he set forth his views, and 
His probable t^e end offered to resign his commission.^ 
motives. ig probable that the explanation of his change 
of view is to be found in the events passing at Newport 


Sept. 21. 
Fee'mg 
of the regi- 
ments in. the 
North. 

Treton urges 
the purgmg 
of the 
House, 

Sept. 27, 
and offei s to 
resign his 
commi**sion. 


* Merc, Pragmaticus, E. 465, 19. ^ The Moderate^ E. 467, I. 

* This letter has not been preserved, but Mr. Firth tells me of a note 
written on a newsletter of Sept. 26 in the Clarke MSS, “ Comm. Gen. 
Ireton wrote a long letter to Ld. Fairfax with reasons for laying down his 
commission, and desiring a discharge from the army, which was not 
agreed unto v[id]e l[ette]rs dated 27 Sept.” In A/erc, Pragmaticus of 
Oct. 3 (E. 469, 19), there is a statement (Sign. Nn, 2) that there was a 
talk of petitioning Fairfax for *a new purge . . . and truly in Com, 
Ireton*s opinion it is high time.* On the last page, indeed, a contrary 
disposition is attributed to Ireton, but this is evidently a mere rumour 
brought in when the newspaper was going to press, as it is contradicted in 
the following number, in which, under the date of October 7, it is said 
that certain * devilish letters * stirring up the army to resistance ‘ had theii 
frame from Ireton, and countenance from his father CromwelL* 
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and Westminster, Charles’s long delay in sanctioning the 
withdrawal of hostile declarations must have struck Ireton 
as affording ground for an appeal to the people against a 
King whose heart was not set upon peace ; whilst the vote of 
the Commons on the 26th, by which they accepted Charles’s 
merely dilatory stipulation, was sufficient evidence that the 
Presbyterians were not to be trusted with the conduct of a 
negotiation in which they allowed themselves to be so easily 
befooled. As neither Ireton’s views were adopted, nor his 
resignation accepted, it is to be presumed that Fairfax found 
sufficient support amongst the officers to resist Ireton’s urgency, 
but was nevertheless induced to agree to some compromise,* 
the exact nature of which cannot now be ascertained. What* 
Ireton have been the reason of Ireton’s with- 

wSdlo? drawing his resignation, he retired to Windsor for a 
time, either to dissociate himself from Fairfax’s 


action, or simply to watch events till the interference for which 
he had been pleading should become inevitable. 


Sept. sj. 
The question 
of Cnurch 
government. 

Aug. 20 . 
The Pre by- 
tenan sys- 
tem esta- 
blished by 
Ordinance. 


In the meanwhile -the crucial question of Church 
government had been reached at Newport On ^ 
August 29, nearly three weeks before the opening of 
the negotiations, Parliament had taken care to pass 
a comprehensive Ordinance, establishing a complete 
Presbyterian system without the slightest stain of 


toleration,® and the King was, therefore, met with at least 


‘ Fairfax, it was alleged, was ready to stand to the agreement to be 
made between the King and both Houses, ‘ the consideration whereof is 
said now to be the true cause why Ireton left the head-quarters and retired 
to Windsor.’ Merc. Pragmaticusy E. 466, ii. “ Can it be,” writes Mr. 
Firth to me, that Fairfax proposed standing by the treaty, that Ireton 
then proposed to resign— that Fairfax then promised, in order to induce 
Ireton to withdraw his resignation, to demand certain specified securities 
from the King— that Ireton accordingly withdrew it, and retired to 
Windsor to watch the progress of the negotiation, returning to head- 
quarters after it had failed ? ” Mr. Plrth also suggests that Ireton may 
have obtained the consent of the extreme party to delay by representing to 
them that Fairfax would ultimately join them, and that his resignation 
was caused by the discovery that Fairfax insisted on defending the treaty 
made by the Houses with the King whatever it might be. 

* L*J. X. 461. 
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the semblance of an accomplished fact. In the first days of 
the treaty two of the Presbyterian Commissioners, Holies and 
The Pres- Grimsi-on, being fully alive to the danger of military 
Sge’^chiies intervention, threw themselves on their knees before 
not to ^ Charles, entreating him to yield at once all that 
Vane possible without wasting time in useless dis- 

pieads for cussions. Vane, on the other had, did his best to 
toleration, Charles, through his Episcopalian sup- 

porters, to accept the scheme of toleration set forth in The 
Heads of the Proposals,'^ Charles gave no heed to the pleadings 
of either party. The old thought of wearing out his adversaries 
by engaging them in mutual strife was ever present to his mind. 
Some, indeed, of his advisers recommended him to grant all 
that was asked, and when he was again on the throne to break 
his promise, as having been made under duress ; but Charles, 
though he had sometimes played with this idea, preferred a less 
direct method of gaining his ends.® 

Accordingly, on the 25th, Charles had to listen to a pro- 
posal from the commissioners that he should assent to a whole 
Sept. 2s* string of acts, not only abolishing Episcopacy and 
S:ed?o tke Prayer Book, and establishing the Presbyterian 
prc^by-^ system and the Directory in their place, but also en- 
terianism. joining the taking of the Covenant on all persons 
in the realm, including himself.^ 

To this exorbitant demand Charles replied on the 28th by 
proposing his old expedient of a three years' Presbyterianism 
Sept, 28. toleration, not only for himself ‘ and those of 

The^King’s his own judgment,' but also for ‘ any others who ' 
could not ‘ in conscience submit themselves thereto.' 
To this he added a scheme for satisfying the purchasers of 

* Burnetts Hist, of his Own Time, i. 44. So much as appears in the 
text may, I think, fairly be accepted, but when Burnet adds that Vane 
made this proposal merely to spin out the time till Cromwell could return 
with his army, he appeals to be attributing motives of the existence of 
which he had no means of knowing. 

® A long letter of a Royalist in Newport (E. 464, 29), in which this 
assertion is made, looks very like a forgery. See, however, Grignon to 
Brienne, 0 * Transcripts, ® Walker ^ 26. ' 
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bishops’ lands by granting them leases for ninety-nine years at 
low rents, thus avoiding the absolute alienation of Church 
property. As for the Covenant, he would neither swear it 
himself nor enjoin it on others. Then, taking up the second 
main point at issue, he declared himself ready to abandon the 
militia to Parliament, not, indeed, as he was asked to do, for 
twenty years, but for ten. He was, moreover, ready to allow 
the Houses to do as they pleased with Ireland, to appoint the 
chief officers under the Crown for ten years, and also to 
allow the City, for the like space of time, to control its own 
militia, and to have the custody of the Tower. He then ex- 
pressed a hope that, as he had conceded so much, he would 
be allowed to come to Westminster in *a condition of ab- 
solute freedom and safety.’ He also asked for the restitution 
of his revenue, and for an act of oblivion to apply to both 
parties.^ 

On the allegation of the commissioners that they were 
precluded by their instructions from accepting any reply which 
Sept 29 ^ direct answer to the propositions, Charles, 

the Ho^es 29th, Sent this proposal to the Houses by an 

independent channel.^ ^Vhilst awaiting a reply, he 
a contro- engaged in a controversy with the commissioners and 
versiaizj»t. Presbyterian divines by whom they were accom- 

panied.^ With a keen eye for the weak points of an opponent, 
Charles 'was at his best in discussions of this nature. “ The 
King,” said Salisbury to one of the secretaries, ‘‘is wonderfully 
improved.” “ No, my Lord,” was the prompt answer, “ he was 
always so, but your Lordship too late discerned it.” ^ 

Polemical skill is, however, little apt to conciliate opponents. 
That Charles’s proposal in itself was far more rational than the 
The real which the Houses expected him to subscribe 

qu^tion will hardly be denied at the present day. The real 
at xisue. question was whether the three years of grace which 
he engaged to allow to the Presbyterian government were to be 
utilised by him for the purpose of bringing about a rational 


* Walker^ 29. 

* Jdem^ 35 - 48 . 


* Idem^ 34. 

* Warwick’s Memoirs y 324, 
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compromise after full and free discussion, or for the purpose 
of recovering sufficient power to enable him to overthrow 
Puritanism altogether when the fourth year arrived. Nothing 
can indicate more plainly the prevailing distrust of Charles 
than the fact that on October 2 the House rejected his pro- 
posal without a dissentient voice.^ ‘‘The army and well- 
affected abroad,” said Sir John Evelyn, “would 
Evelyn’s think Very strangely that the King should be at 
speech. liberty, and no further security given for their 
liberties than his bare word, and, therefore, I humbly conceive 
that if the King's offers were so large as we desire, yet in no 
case ought we to yield that he should come hither till they 
were passed into acts.” ^ Evelyn was an Independent, but even 
the Presbyterians did not vote against him. 

Charles had therefore to throw himself on the defensive, 
arguing with no slight skill of fence against the Parliamentary 
proposition as it stood. On October 6, being hard 
on th^ pressed about the Covenant, he replied that it was so 
defttUMve. interwoven with Scottish interests ‘ that if they were 

Oct. 6. taken out it would be as thin as my Lord Say's 
country cheeses.'^ That he was in earnest in his 
ofEpii,co- championship of Episcopacy is undeniable. The 
tears which dropped from his eyes when he believed 
himself to be unobserved are an evidence of the sharpness of 
the internal struggle.^ The arguments of the Presbyterian 
ministers who accompanied the commissioners made abso- 
lutely no impression upon him, and he was as proof, as one of 
his successors afterwards showed himself to be, against the 

* C,J. vi. 4t, 2 PragmaiicttSy E. 466, 11, 

* The cheeses alluded to,” says Mr. Bruce, who gives this account 
from a MS, in the possession of the Earl of Venilam {Arckaologia, xxxix. 
113) “were those of Banbury. . . . Bardolph terms Slender ‘You Ban- 
bury cheese’ (Merry Wives of Windsor, Acti. sc. i) in allusion to the 
same characteristic attributed by the King, in a certain possible case, to 
the Covenant.” Mr. Bruce dates Charles’s remark on the 5th, but the 
conversation which gave rise to it appears to have taken place on the 6ih. 
See Oudart’s diary in Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, 390. 

* Warwick’s Memoirs, 326. 
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Oct, 7. 
Charles 
plans aa 
escape, 

and deter- 
mines to 
spin out 
the nego- 
tiation. 

Oct. 9. 
His answer 
about 

Episcopacy, 


political argument that he was not bound in his legislative 
power by his coronation oath.^ 

Once more, finding his position intolerable, Charles planned 
an escape from the island, this time with the assistance of his 
host, Hopkins.^ It is true that he had given his 
parole to lemain at Newport, but his mind was fertile 
in explanations, and not later than October 7 he had 
determined that in this matter he was not bound by 
his plighted word.^ All that remained was to spin 
out the negotiation as long as possible. Accordingly 
he informed the commissioners on the 9th that he 
was ready to give way in some degree. The Episco- 
pacy, he explained, on the maintenance of which he 
insisted after the three years of Presbyterianism came to an 
end, was the primitive Episcopacy of which so much had been 
heard in 1641. Bishops were ‘to have counsel and assistance 
and about Pr^sbyters in ordination and jurisdiction, and in 
the mi itia the last Were and are limitable by the civil power.* 
an re an . Same day Charles promised to concede the 

militia for twenty years, and to settle Ireland in such a way as 
Parliament might decide.'* 

It is unnecessary to consider whether these concessions, if 
honestly granted, ought to have proved acceptable. “ I pray 
Charles wrote Charles in the evening to Hopkins, 

expi^nshis “lightly to Understand my condition, which, I 
condition, ^onfess, yesternight I did not fully enough explain, 
through want of time. It is this : notwithstanding my too 
great concessions already made, I know that, unless I shall 
make yet others which will directly make me no King, I shall 
be at best but a perpetual prisoner. Besides — if this were not, 
of which I am too sure— the adhering to the Church — from 
which I cannot depart, no, not in show — will do the same : 
and, to deal freely with you, the great concession I made this 


^ The King to the Prince of Wales, Nov. 6, C/ar. S^. P. ii. 435. 
® Hillier, Narraiwe of the attempted Escapes of Charles I. 270. 

• The King to Hopkins, Oct. 7, WagstaiFe’s Vindication (ed. 
160. 

< Walker^ 49-54* 
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day— the Church, militia, and Ireland— was made merely in 
order to my escape, of which if I had not hope, I would not 
have done ; for then I could have returned to my strait prison 
without reluctancy ; but now, I confess, it would break my 
heart, having done that which only an escape can justify. To 
be short, if I stay for a demonstration of their further wicked- 
ness, it will be too late to seek a remedy ; for my only hope is 
that now they believe I dare deny them nothing, and so be less 
careful of their guards.” ^ 

Having thus eased his conscience, Charles lightly accepted 
one proposition after another till, on October 13, he reached 
Propositions the One on delinquents, in which he was asked to 
i?wpted. except from pardon thirty* seven of his chief sup- 
Oct. 13. porters and all recusants who had taken arms on his 
Son behalf, as well as to subject an immense number of 
delinquents his Undistinguished followers to lesser penalties on a 
graduated scale.^ Even the prospect of being able to nullify 
all his concessions in the end was insufficient to induce Charles 
^ to assent to this demand, and, on the 17th, he 
rejected^by rejected it, though he offered to except from pardon 
the King, taken part in the Irish rebellion, and to 

exclude from office, or even to banish for a time, all persons 
named to him by the Houses. He further expressed his 
readiness to require all the so-called delinquents to pay a 
moderate composition, and to exclude them from Parliament 
for a term of three years, ^ 

In the meanwhile the Presbyterian majority in both Houses 
had concurred in the rejection of the King’s last proposal on 
Oct. zr-17. Episcopacy. So hopeless did the chance of an 
SdSent.* appear that on the 17th the Indepen- 

dents carried a motion for adjourning the House of 
Commons to the 23rd. On the 27th the forty days to 
which the negotiation was limited would have elapsed, and 
thus only a few days would be left after the reassembling 

* The King to Hopkins, Oct. 9, W^taffe’s Vmdication (ed. 1711), 
160. For the King’s Parole, see instructions to Hammond, Aug. 24; 
and Hammond’s letter to Manchester, Aug. 28, L./. x, 454, 474. * 

® Walker^ 57. » Idem, 61. CJ. vi. 49. 
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of the House for the discussion of any new proposals. 

Oct. 21. This motion, however, was afterwards rescinded at 
Sms to instance of the Lords, ^ and on October 21 the 

fimited King gave in what he declared to be his final 
Episcopacy, answer on the subject of the Church, in which he 
proposed that at the expiration of three years of Presby- 
terianism ordination should be conferred by bishops, but 
only with the ‘counsel and assistance of Presbyters,’ and 
episcopal jurisdiction exercised in such a way as Parliament 
might approve.^ 

The Lords, eager as ever to avert a breach, voted on the 
24th that no more than seven persons should be excepted 
Oct. 24. from pardon. On the 26th they agreed to ‘ an ex- 
^f^Lordl pedient,’ which would at least have allayed all 
a^reaX^ anxiety as to the use of the King’s negative voice. 

^ ^ ^ Presbyterianism was to remain in force at the end 
Anexpe- of the appointed three years until some other 
arrangement was made, legal presumption being thus 
Oct. 27. given to the Presb5rterian and not to the Episcopal 
King’s system.® The Commons on the other hand pre- 
rejected. ferred to meet the King’s offer with a direct nega- 
tive, and on the 27th they rejected the whole of his proposal.^ 
The treaty was indeed continued for some weeks longer, as 
the Houses from time to time prolonged it far beyond the 
Significance forty days to which it was originally limited. The 
of this vote, Qf October 27 was nevertheless its death-blow. 

The King had yielded all that he could reasonably be ex- 
pected to yield, and the Presbyterian majority, which had 
pressed so earnestly for a treaty, had only succeeded in show- 
ing its incapacity for understanding the most elementary con- 
ditions of human nature, and in giving to Charles a stage on 
which he could display his own apparent moderation and fair- 
ness of mind. 

Whether Charles was as fair-minded as he appeared to be 
may indeed be doubted. All through October he was urging 


P CJ. vi. S3 ; Z.y. X. 547. 
* Idem^ X. 564. 


s Z./. X, 559. 
^ C./. vi. 62. 
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Hopkins to carry out that plan for his escape which was to 
render all these concessions futile. “ I shall hold out as long 
Oct 16 possibly I may,” he wrote on the i6th, “but it 
Chaiies * cannot be long, for the businesses of the Church 
anxious to and my friends come so fast upon me that I cannot 
escape. promise you a week. Therefore lose no time.” “ I 
assure you,” he wrote again on the following evening, 
“that I shall have but few days free to act my part; I need 
say no more, but let me know what is possible to be done, 
and then it is for me to judge. I assure you, my friends 
abroad desire my freedom if it be possible more than myself, 
being confident thereby in a great measure to alter the face of 
aifairs.” “ Believe me,” he wrote again on the 30th, 
^ “ I shall speedily be put to my shifts, or cooped up 

again ; wherefore, if you can conveniently I would speak with 
you this night after supper.” ^ 

Charles indeed had need of haste. With his full knowledge 
the Queen had been w^eaving plans for a renewal of war, 
The Queen’s ^nough of which came to light to cause irritation 
schemes. against her husband as well as against herself. In 
one respect, indeed, her hopes proved delusive. She had for 
some time expected that whenever peace was restored to the 
Continent Mazarin would make it his first object to assist 
Charles to regain his throne. At last the long- hoped-for day 
Oct. ^ arrived. On October 14, the Treaties of Westphalia 
were signed, that between France and the Empire at 
phaha. Munster, and that between the Empire on the one 
hand and Sweden and her Protestant allies on the other at 
Osnabriick; France thus gaining that predominance in Ger- 


The Peace 
of West- 
phalia. 


many for which Richelieu and his successor Mazarin had long 
been striving. If, however, the war in Germany was ended, 
the war between France and Spain was not; and, what was 
even more fatal to the Queen’s expectation of receiving pecu- 
niary aid from the French Government, barricades were raised 


The Fronde Streets of Paris, and the Queen-Regent was 

ran e. Capitulate to the insurgents. In the 

midst of the troubles of the Fronde, Mazarin had no power, 
* \\agstaffe’s Vituticaiion (ed. 17 il), App, 
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even if he had the will, to aid in the recovery of Charles's 
crown. 

Nevertheless Henrietta Maria continued to hope. It was 
true that her son’s fleet had, ever since September 19, been 
The Prince’s blocliaded at Helvoetsluys by Warwick,^ but the 
HdvXt. I^rince of Orange was favourable to his cause, though 
b1u>-s. unable openly to support him.® For money the Queen 

^ negotiation with 

i.onaine and the Duke of Lorraine for a loan of troops, and an- 
other with Venice for a loan of money.® Even 
Mazarin, she fancied, hard pressed as he was, might be induced 
to advance money if he were allowed to import into France 
Irishmen who could be converted into soldiers. 

It was, indeed, the growing strength of the Royalists in 
Ireland w^hich, while it seemed to be the strongest, was m 

iTie Queen’s weakest, point in the hazardous game 

hop^firom which the Queen was playing. Early in October 
‘ Ormond landed at Cork,'^ once more as the King’s 
Lord-Lieutenant, with instructions to knit closely together the 
bonds already forming between Inchiquin and the Confederates, 
and thus to construct out of the followers of both religions a 
united Royalist party, which might not only win Ireland for 
the King, but might, in the end, win England as well. To 
keep up the communication between Ireland and the fleet at 
The Prince Helvoetsluys, the Prince was to winter in Jersey.® 
to go to The garrison of Scilly having recently declared for 
the King, one more link w^as added to the chain 
which connected Ireland with the Dutch port in which the 
Royal Navy was lying. As far as can be gathered from exist- 
ing evidence, the Queen and her advisers intended that in 
1649 Ireland should play the part which in 1648 had been 
assigned to Scotland. 

^ Summons by the Lord Admiral, Sept. 19, Z,y. x. 522. 

* Memorandum by the Prince of Orange, Groen van Prinsterer, 
de la Matson tP Or attge Nassau, set. 2, iv. 267. 

® Digby to Ormond, Oct. Carte MSS. Ivi. fol. 431. 

Ormond to Sir A Blake, Oct. 4, Carte MSS. xxii. fol. 298. 

» Nicholas to Ormond, Oct. J| ; Jerm3m to Ormond, Oct, ||, Nicholas 
to Ormond, Oct. Ibid. x.xii. foil. 360, 402, 438. 
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It is impossible to doubt that Charles was cognisant of the 
plan of operations which was intended to restore him to power 
Oct TO, course of the coming year. Now,” he wrote 

A letter to the Quecn on the loth, ‘‘lest the rumour of mv 

from Charles . -r 1 1 1 1 -i • 1 

to the concessions concerning Ireland should prejudice my 

Q«een. affairs there, I send enclosed letter to the Marquis 

of Ormond, the sum of which is to obey your command, and 
to refuse mine till I certify him I am a free man.” ^ 

On October 27 Ormond’s arrival in Ireland was known at 
Westminster, and on the following day the House of Commons 
came to the knowledge of a letter in which the 
King’s Lord-Lieutenant offered to conclude peace 
with the Supreme Council,^ as well as of other 
letters which showed that he was preparing in con- 
junction with the forces of the Confederates to 
attack Jones’s army. Copies of these letters were at 
once forwarded to Charles with the request that 
he would publicly disavow them.® On the day on 
which this summons was despatched Charles wrote again to 
Chaiies Ormond. “Though,” he informed him, “you will 
ormonS treaty is near, or at least most likely 

to be concluded, yet believe it not ; but pursue the 
way you are in with all possible speed.” “ Lastly,” he wrote in 
another letter of the same date, “ be not startled at my great con- 
cessions concerning Ireland, for that they will come to nothing.”*^ 
On November i Charles returned an evasive answer to the 
request of the Houses that he should disavow Ormond. He 
said that since the opening of the treaty he had 
never transacted business relating to Ireland with 
pTrTamSit Parliamentary commissioners, and that 

he had already consented that upon the conclusion 
of the treaty the Houses should have the sole management of 

» Extract from a letter from the King to the Queen, Oct. 10, IhW. xxil 
foil. 330 and 334. I have substituted ‘ I,’ *my,’ for ‘King of England,' 
and so forth, which are mere translations of ciphers. 

* C,/. vl 63. « Walker i 7 1 ; L.J, x. 569. 

^ The King to Ormond, Oct. 28, Carte’s Onmndy v. 24 ; Carte’s 
Orig. LeiterSi i. 185. 
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the Irish war. He therefore considered it unreasonable that 
he should be pressed to make any public declaration on the 
point submitted to him.^ 

Though the details of Charleses communications with 
Ormond were unknown in London, the general impression 
Oct. a8. produced by his altitude was m accordance with 
of a new existing facts. “It is the opinion of wise men,” 

‘ 'vvrote some one from Newport on October 28, “ that 

if the King be resolved not to agree with Parliament he will 
escape hence to the Prince’s fleet, leaving the Parliament and 
the army to their divisions, and to the discontents and hatied 
of the distracted people; his Majesty hoping by the next 
spring to have as fair a game to play over again as he had this 
summer.” 

To anxiety resulting from knowledge of the personal 
character of the King was added anxiety caused by the 
Oct 20 temporary nature of the constitutional restraints 
A perina-* hitherto proposcd, A pamphlet issued on October 
inJjit de- 20 pointed out that even if Charles abandoned the 

manded. coiitrol of the militia for twenty years the whole 

c[uestion of authority would be reopened at the end of that 
term, whoever might be on the throne at the time. “ Grant 
him this,” wrote the anonymous author, “and grant him all. 
Grant him but this to remain according to his request un- 
questionably in the Crown, and his negative vote also, 
and grant him to be a tyrant m perpetmim^ both him and 
his . . . from generation to generation.” ® The necessity of 
making a permanent change in the constitution in the direction 
of Republicanism, and of executing justice on Charles as the 
cause of the late bloodshed, w'ere ideas which now took root 
in many vigorous minds on which they had made no impression 
Petitions when they were first brought forward by the Level- 
sSdiersand in the autuniH of 1647. Demands of such a 
civilians. kind, and more especially the demand for justice, 
formed the staple of petitions which were beginning to come in 

* Pachets ofLeite^^s, p, 5, E. 469, 21. 

® The Royal Pf'ojcct, E. 468, 22. 


» Walker, 73. 
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both from soldiers and civilians,^ and which culminated in an 
outspoken appeal from I reton^s regiment to Faiifax, asking him 
nomireton’s Stand Up against those who had rc[jcaled the 
regiment. Votc of No Addiesscs, and to see that impauial 
justice was ‘done upon all criminal persons/ and ‘that the 
same fault ’ might have the same punishment in the person of 
King or Lord as in the person of the poorest commoner. 

, It was moreover understood that Ireton himself m 

rr 1 1 • 

piepares a his retirement at Windsor was drawing up an argu- 
jusTmeon'^'^ mentative defence of the demands which formed 
the King. subject of these petitions. A conflict was 

evidently impending between Ireton and Fairfax, the result 
of which could not fail to be influenced by the course taken 
by Cromwell. 

It was now known that Cromwell would soon be free to 
throw the weight of his piesence and his sword into the 
Cromwell’s balance of events in England. After turning back 
efpeTted. Warrington Cromwell had still to deal with the 

^ ^ forces under Monro and Musgrave, making in all 
SirS*.* about 7,000 men. Monro, however, not being on 

retreLsinto good tcrms with his English allies, made his w^ay 
Scotland. through Durham to the Borders, and, crossing the 
Tweed into Scotland on September 8, left Musgrave to his 
fate. Lanark and the Committee of Estates, anxious to hold 
Cromwell back from carrying the pursuit across the Border, 
gave orders that no Englishman who had been in arms in con- 
junction with Hamilton or Monro should be admitted into 
Scotland.® 

By this time Cromwell was at Durham pushing steadily 
northwards. He soon learnt that he would not be without 
potent allies in Scotland itself. Argyle had seen in Hamilton's 

‘ See, for instance, the petitions from Oxford and Leicestershire 
brought before the House on Sept. 30, that styled TAe Dsclaratton of ike 
Army on Oct. 3, and those from Newcastle and from Sir W. Constable's 
regiment on Oct 10. 77 ie Moderate^ E. 465, 25 ; 466, 10 ; 46S, 2. 

* The True Copy of a Petition , , . hy , , , the Regiment under the 
Command of Com, -Gen, Ireton^ E. 468, 18. It was published on Oct. 19. 

® Musgrave^s relation, Clarendon MSS, 2,867 ; Burnet^ vi. 78, 79. 

Q 2 
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defeat an opportunity for recovering the power that he had 
lost. The ministers preached in his favour from one end of 
The Whig. country to the other. Lord Eglinton roused 
gamore the Stem Presbyterians of the west, who were known 
in Edinburgh as Whiggamores,' it is said, from the cry 
of Whiggam with which they encouraged their horses. The 
crowd of half-armed peasants who followed in Eglinton’s train, 
and to whose incursion the name of the Whiggamore Raid 
was given, had the popular feeling behind them. They easily 
possessed themselves of Edinburgh, where old Leven secured 
the castle for them. David Leslie, who had refused to fight 
for Hamilton, placed his sword at the disposal of Argyle, and 
the Chancellor Loudoun, who had been long hesitating between 
the two parties, now openly deserted the Committee of Estates 
and being himself a Campbell brought what authority he 
possessed to the support of the head of his family.® 

The Committee of Estates, thrust out of Edinburgh, took 
refuge under Monro’s protection at Stirling, where they found 
Monro at themselves again opposed by the Whiggamores,® 
Stirbng. reinfoiccd by Argyle’s Highlanders, 

and by the followers of the few Lowland noblemen who 
adopted their cause. Lanark and the officers of Monro’s army 
argued strongly in favour of fighting the insurgents, believing 
that it would be easy to gain a victory over their heterogeneous 
force. The members of the Committee of Estates were, how- 
ever, too conscious of their political isolation to approve of 
such a course. They promptly opened negotiations, and on 


Sept. 26. 
The whig, 
gamores 
triumphant. 


September 26 abandoned all claim to the government 
of the country. It was agreed that Sir George Monro’s 
soldiers should return to Ireland, and that all persons 


who had taken part in the defence of the Engagement should re- 


sign whatever offices and places of trust they held in Scotland.'* 
That the agreement was seriously intended can hardly be 


* This name is, as is well known, the origin of the later ‘ Whig.’ 

* See Loudoun’s explanation of his change of front, p. 95, note 2. An 
explanation discreditable to Loudoun is given in Burnet’s EisL of his Own 

ed. 1823, i. 75. ® Burnet’s Lives of the Hamilfons, vi. 81-83. 

* idem, vi 81-94 ; Bloody News from Scotland^ E. 465, 22, 
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doubled. In Ireland, however, it was no longer possible for 
Scottish soldiers to take an independent part. On Sep- 
Sept i 6 IMonk, who distrusted Robert Monro and 

Monk’ * suspected that he intended to support his nephew in 
Beifastr maintaining the authority of the Hamilton party, 
after its disaster at Preston, won over some of the 
Coleraine. Scottish officers and with their help surprised Belfast, 
Carrickfergus, and Coleraine, Robert Monro himself being sent 
as a prisoner to England and lodged in the Tower. When, 
therefoie. Sir George Monro’s soldiers in Scotland were making 
ready to cross into Ireland, they learnt that the landing-places 
were all in the hands of English garrisons, and that it had 
become impossible for them to gain a footing in that country. 
Wandering aimlessly about the Scottish Lowlands, they were 
attacked and sadly maltreated by the Whiggamore peasants.^ 

On September 15, whilst the negotiation between the 
Scottish parties was still in progress, Cromwell summoned 
Sept. IS. Berwick,^ and receiving a dilatory answer from the 
fumSs commander of the garrison, applied formally to 
Berwick. the Committee of Estates in a letter in which 
Sept. 16. he set forth at length how God had at Preston 

appUeslo decided the controversy betw^een them, and asked 

mftteedf for the restitution of Berwick and Carlisle, ‘the 

Ebtates, ancient rights and inheritance^ of the kingdom 

of England.’ If this demand was not granted Scotland must 
take the consequences. More hopefully did Cromwell ac- 
Sept 21 messengers to Argyle and his party, who had 

andcrofcses already on the 13th declared for the restoration of 
t e wee . fortrcsses to England.^ By the 21st he had 

brought his whole army across the Tweed, giving strict orders 
against plunder.® 

* Bimieii vi. 95, 96; The Earl of Wa^'wick^s StmmonSt E. 465, 15* 
C./. vi. 41, 

2 Cromwell to the Governor of Berwick, Sept. 1 5, Carlyle, Letter Ixx. 

® Carlyle is certainly wrong in interpreting these words to imply ‘ the 
right to choose cur own King or No-King, and so forth.* 

Cromwell to the Committee of Estates, Sept. 16, Carlyle, Letter 
Ixxii,; Instructions from the Committee, Sept. 13, Thtirloe, i. loo. 

* Cromwell to Lenthall, Oct. ^ Carlyle, Letter Ixxv. 
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On the following day a conference was held at Mordington, 
on the Scottish side of the Tweed, between Cromwell on one 
Sept. as. side and Argyle on the other, the result of which 
flrSic’e at an Order to Ludowick Leslie, the governor of 

iMoidmgton. Berwick, to surrender the place. Leslie, however, 
declined to take orders from anyone but Lanark, and it was 
not till the 29th, after the agreement had been effected at 
Stirling, that Lanark confirmed the orders of Argyle. On 
Sept 30. September 30 Cromwell entered Berwick, and Car- 
Bet wick lisle surrendered a few days later. Musgrave, about 

sunendeied. . . .111 

the same time, gave up Appleby, and except 
Scarborough and Pontefract no post in England held out any 
longer against Parliament. 

The surrender of Berwick and Carlisle was not the only 
subject treated on at Mordington. Argyle, whilst his op- 
ponents still held out at Stirling, was anxious to secure the 
services of an English force to countenance the transference of 
authority which he meditated. Cromwell accordingly bade 
Lambert Lambert advance in all haste towards Edinburgh 
sent forward, six regiments of horse and one of dragoons, 
whilst a body of foot was ordered to follow as far as Cockbums- 
path in support.' Thus encouraged, the Whiggamore leaders 
constituted themselves without Parliamentary authority into a 
Committee of Estates.^ 

Having received permission from the English Parliament,^ 
Cromwell followed Lambert, arriving at Edinburgh on October 4, 
Oct. 4. where he was honourably received and lodged in the 
Canongate in the house of the Earl of Moray. Argyle 
burgh. and Johnston of Warriston supped with him that 
evening. What passed between Cromwell and Argyle we have 
no means of knowing. The head of the English party of 

* Cromwell to Lenthall, Oct. 2, CarlyU^ Letter Ixxv. 

2 They had been named by Parliament to sit on the original committee 
(see p» 15s), but with express injunctions not to do so unless they would 
acknowledge the proceedings of Parliament in support of the Engage- 
ment. This condition they now threw aside, at the same time excluding 
their rivals in viriac of the stipulations made at Stirling. 
vi. 97- ’ 5^0- 
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toleration could hardly long remain on good terms with the 
head of the Scottish party of intolerance ; but for the present 
the alliance between the two was firmly enough cemented by 
their common enmity to Hamilton and the Engageis. 
On the 5th Cromwell presented to the new Committee 
’ of Estates a demand that, in accordance with the 
me agreed coiiipact at Stirling, all who had supported the late 
Engagement should be removed from offices of trust 
in Scotland. On the following day he received an uncon- 
Oct. 7. ditional promise from the committee that they would 
after all was no more than their interest 
buigh. required. On the 7th Cromwell left Edinburgh on 
his return to England, leaving Lambert with two regiments of 
cavalry to protect Argyle and his committee fiom the Engagers.^ 

Before leaving Scotland Cromwell gave a letter of recom- 
mendation to Colonel Robert Montgomery, who was about to 
Oct. 8. start for England, begging the House of Commons 
me^daSsn grant the bearer an order for 2,000 Scottish 
to CoL prisoners. 2 Montgomery’s intention was to sell them 

gomen^ to the King of Spain for service in the Low Countries. 
When, however, he reached England he found that two ship- 
loads of the prisoners had more or less voluntarily engaged to 
go to the foreign plantations,^ a phrase which was probably in 
this case a euphemism for Barbadoes. As large numbers of 
their comrades had been allowed to run home to Scotland in 
order to save their keep, it was not without difficulty that 
Montgomery got together the 2,000 he required. His next 
difficulty was that the Spanish Government, which never had 
much money to spare, omitted to make the expected remit- 
tance, and after some time Montgomery, wearied with its 
delays, proposed to transfer his recruits to France. The sum 
which he demanded for them was, however, regarded as exor- 
bitant by Grignon, the French ambassador, and the negotiation 
dragged on without result till the catastrophe arrived which put 

^ Cromwell to the Committee of Estates, Oct. 5, Carlyle, Letter 
Ixxvii. ; L.-G. CromwelVs Letter, E, 468, 19; A Tnie Account, E. 
468, 26. * Cromwell to Lenthall, Oct. 8, Carlyle, Letter Ixxviii. 

® LJ, X, 572. 
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an end for the time to the residence of French ambassadors 
in England.^ 

On October 14 Cromwell was at Carlisle.^ After a short 
delay he marched into Yorkshire, where he took up his quarters 
at Knottingley, to enforce if possible the submission 
S^Carifsie Pontefract and Scarborough. Hopeless as was 


He advances position thc gamsons of these two fortresses 

on KnS" had no thought of surrender. Desperate men are 
tin-ley. ready for any deed of violence, and the knowledge 

that Rainsborough, who was known as having been one of the 
first to advocate a trial of the King, had now reached Don- 
caster with his regiment, whetted their desire for vengeance. 

Oct. 29. On October 29 a party sallied out of Pontefract and 
Wough Doncaster, where they gained admission 

niurdeied. Rainsborough’s lodgings on the pretence that 

they brought him a message from Cromwell. On his refusal 
to accompany them as a prisoner they shot him dead Slipping 
away before the alarm was given the murderers regained Ponte- 
fract in safety, rejoicing in a deed which did more than any- 
thing else to quicken a cry for blood in the hearts of the 
Independents.® 


* Grignon’s despatches constantly refer to this affair. 

2 CJ. vi. 57 . 

® A Full and Exact Relation^ E. 470, 45 The Moderate^ E. 470, 12; 
Rackets of Letters^ E. 470, 17. 
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About the middle of October the cry for justice without re- 
spect of persons had been raised more definitely than ever 
before in the petition of Ireton’s regiment.' The 
general approbation accorded that cry by the soldiers 
strengthened the hands of Ireton, who by that time, 
or at least not long afterwards, had completed the 
long manifesto which for brevity’s sake is usually 
known as The Remonstrance of the Army,^ 

The whole argument of this Remonstrance ranges 
round two theses : the danger of continuing to treat 
any longer with the King, and the justice and ex- 
pediency of bringing him to trial. On the first head 
the Remonstrance pointed out that by stirring up 
internal war and by inviting the Scots into England 
the King appeared to have had no other aim than that of con- 
vincing the nation that it could have no peace till he was 
himself restored to power.^ To negotiate with him after this 
w^ould be to acknowledge that his position was independent of 
the nation, and of such acknowledgment he was sure to take 
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^ See p. 227. 

® A Remonstrance of his Excellency^ Thomas Lord Fairfax^ Getteral oj 
the Parliaments Forces^ a 72 d of ike General Cctmcil of Officers held at St. 
Albans^ the i 6 th of November^ 1648, E. 473, li. The date is that of the 
meeting of the council of officers. The Remonstrance itself was finally 
adopted on the 18th. The form printed in Kashworth is a mere abstract. 

* A pemonsirancet i8. 
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advantage, assuming that all reforms to which he gave his 
consent were merely ‘ concessions from his will/ It miglit 
further be doubted whether the King would consider himself 
bound by any engagements he might make. He had violated 
all those into which he had hitherto entered, and had been at 
all times ready to revenge himself upon his opponents, as in 
the cases of the members whom he imprisoned in 1628, and 
of the members whom he attempted to seize in 1642.^ 

Moreover, there was no form of words which Charles would 
hold to be binding. “ We know besides, what Court maxims 
Diificuity amongst the King^s party concerning some 

of binding fundamental rights of the Crown which the King 
cannot give away, and their common scruple whether 
a King granting away such or any other hereditary crown 
rights can oblige his heirs and successors, or exclude their 
claim ; but if all other pretexts fail, their non-obligation to 
what is wrested from them by force in a powerful rebellion, as 
they count it, will serve such a King’s conscience for a shift to 
make a breach where he finds his advantage.” ® 

Such was the language of a man, who having, like Ireton, 
watched Charles’s acts and wwds, had the penetration to 
What will deduce from them correctly the secret workings of 
the is mind. Suppose, he continues in effect to say, 
rtbtored'y the King has been restored under the present 
treaty, has submitted to all the obligations you are seeking to 
put upon him, will he not have the credit of bringing back 
peace, and will not he thereby become immensely popular ? 
How then can he be restrained from breaking his word, ex- 
cept by keeping up the existing army to compel him to observe 
it. In that case, however, the taxation needed for the purpose 
will weigh the army down with an irresistible burden of un- 
popularity, thus making it unnecessary for the King to resort 
to force to gain his ends.^ Each Parliamentary party will 
endeavour to have the King on its side in its struggle 
\vith its opponents. The small boroughs easily accessible to 
influence will be mainly in his hands and in the hands of the 


* A Remomtranc&i 39, 


“ Idem^ 32. 


» Ibid, 
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Cavaliers, and he will thus have the majority of the House of 
Commons at his disposal.^ 

It was, however, easier to point out the dangers of a 
restoration than to provide a substitute for monarchical 
government. In making the attempt, Ireton started 
with the doctrine afterwards known as that of ‘the 
the People, goyt^j-^ignty of the People.^ ^ The Supreme Council 
or Parliament, he declared, ought ‘ to consist of deputies or 
representaives freely chosen by' the people, ‘with as much 
equality as may be, and those elections to be successive and 
renewed either at times certain and stated, or at the call of 
some subordinate officer or council entrusted by them for that 
purpose.' This Supreme Council was to make laws and to 
exercise judicial power over public offenders, ‘ either according 
to the law where it has provided, or their own judgment where 
it has not.' ^ 

Then turning to the question of subjecting the King to 
such judicial power, Ireton urged that Charles had been guilty 
of an attempt to convert a limited into an absolute 
the^Kmg’s^ monarchy, and had thereby shown himself to be a 
traitor in the highest degree. Nor was the question 
merely one of inflicting punishment for past misconduct. Ther 
never could be any safety against tyranny, unless it were shown 
to future generations of kings that no king was above human 
law, and therefore practically irresponsible. ‘‘ 

On this reasoning Ireton based five demands : ‘ That the 
capital and grand author of our troubles, the person of the 
The King King,— by whose commissions, commands or pro- 
wVtto curement, and in whose behalf, and for whose 
iustice. interest only, ... all our w^ars and troubles have 
been, with all the miseries attending them,— may be speedily 
brought to justice for the treason, blood, and mischief he is 
therein guilty of; ' that the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 

* Ibid, 42-46. This is a curious anticipation of the Parliamentary 
system of George HI. 

- No doubt in speaking of the people he limited his meaning to those 
who had a stake in the countiy. See vol. iii. 388. 

® A Remonstrance^ 15, 16. Idetn^ 20, 27. 
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York should be summoned to surrender for trial on pain of 
being declared incapable of governing, and sentenced to die 
without mercy if found in England or its dominions; that 
capital punishment might be executed on a sufficient number 
of the King’s instruments in both wars ; that other delinquents 
should be moderately fined; and, finally, that the soldiers 
might receive payment of their arrears.^ 

It may well have been that in the beginning of November 
Ireton considered that the time was come to lay his draft 
ireton and before the representatives of the army, and though 
Halifax. there is no evidence on the subject, it is probable 
of o^fficSs urged Fairfax to summon once more the full 

to meet. Council of the Army to take it into consideration. 
What Fairfax did was to summon a Council of Officers alone, 
to meet at St Albans on November 7, thus excluding the 
Agitators whose voices might be expected to be given in 
Ireton’s favour rather than in his own. 

On the appointed day the sittings of this Council were 


opened in the old Abbey Church of St Albans. The first 
day’s meeting was mainly occupied with prayers and 
Its a sermon ; the meetings of the 8th and 9th with 

meetmg. complaints of the niggardliness of Parliament in 

withholding the soldiers’ pay, and in omitting to provide for 
the widows and orphans of those who had fallen in its service. 

Nov. 10. It was not till the loth that the main question was 
dllftcoE- reached, and it is probable — though here again 
sidered. direct evidence is wanting — that Ireton’s draft was 


then laid before the council. If so its drastic proposals did 


* A Remonstrance^ 62-65. 'Fhus far The Remonstrance mainly H not 
entirely the work of Ireton. Not only are the thoughts his, but there is 
contemporary evidence to that effect. “ This Declaration was both hatched 
and penned by his,” t.e, Cromwell’s, “son Ireton against the consent of 
the General.” Letter of Intelligence, Nov. 20, Clareftdon MSS, 2,920. 
Lilburne, too, speaks of great ones at head-quarters ‘whose high and 
mighty Declaration, drawn by Ireton at Windsor, when he pretended to 
lay down his commission.’ Legal, Fundamental Liberties, p. 31, E. 560, 
14. According to Merc, Pragmaticus (E. 473, 35), Ireton was assisted by 
Hugh Peters. How a later addition was made to the Remonstrance will 
appear farther on. 
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not fail to stir opposition, many of the colonels taking alarm 
lest the army should be discredited as being the chief fomenter 
of the troubles of the nation, and combining in 
Opposition 2l ‘wish that the hearts of King and 

colonels. kingdom ’ might be knit together in a threefold cord 
of love.’^ 

It was, perhaps, to counteract this unexpected demonstra- 
tion that, when the council met again on the nth, a strongly- 
Nov. II. worded petition from the three regiments of Fleet- 
fvom^hree wood, Whalley, and Barkstead was presented to 
re(;iments. Fairfax.® Fairfax was not to be thus intimidated. 
Fairfj^ Nothing, he said, ‘was so dear to him as the com- 

his mind. plete Settling of the liberties and peace of the king- 
dom.* He would, therefore, ‘ proceed to such things as may 
give most hopes of justice and righteousness to flow down 
equally to all, without any overture tending to the overthrow of 
the government of the kingdom,* and would ‘ clearly commit 
his share of interest in this kingdom into the common bottom 
of Parliament, and when his Majesty * should ‘ give his con- 
currence to what is tendered, and what else shall be proposed 
by the Parliament necessary for procuring the rights and 
liberties of the people,’ he would ‘ to the utmost of his en- 
deavour maintain and defend his Majesty and his Parliament 
in that just, long-desired agreement* ® 

Under any circumstances such a declaration would have 
carried weight. As matters stood it was absolutely decisive. 

It was impossible for Ireton and his supporters to 
promise confront King and Parliament in opposition to their 
agreed to. general. In order to find a way out of the 

difficulty a compromise appears to have been agreed to. On 
the one hand, when the question was put ‘ whether they should 
acquiesce in the results of the treaty,* it was carried in the affir- 
mative, only six votes, it is said, being given to the contrary. 


^ The Representations and Consultations of the General Coumil of the 
Amzp) E. 472, 3. The name General Council was frequently used from 
habit of this council of officers. 

- A Petition from several Regiments^ E. 470, 32. 

* The Representations and Consultations f drr., E. 472, 3, 
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On the other hand, it was resolved that the army should in 
tervene in the negotiation, by submitting to Charles certain 
indispensable conditions, which, if he accepted them, were 
afterwards to be laid before Parliament. On this the council 
adjourned to the i6th, apparently in order to afford time for 
the consideration of the proposed conditions before 
officers^ they were finally adopted ^ On the 15th an informal 
meeting of officers was held at the Bull’s Head Inn, 
which ended in their declaring ^ their most pious and unani- 
mous resolutions for peace.’ 

That Ircton expected that the overture about to be made 
^vould be attended with successful results is in the highest 
A conference degree improbable, and he had been for some time 
Levelled Communication with Lilburne, from whom he 

and soldiers, hoped to find Support. It had been at Cromwell’s 
suggestion that conferences had recently been held between a 
number of the Levellers and the more thoroughgoing In- 
dependents of the army, including, as may fairly be presumed, 
many of the Agitators who had been excluded by Fairfax from 
the council 

The first conference elicited an unexpected difference of 
opinion. The first thing to be done, according to the soldiers, 
A difference was ‘ to cut off the King’s head, and force and 
of opinion, thoroughly purge, if not dissolve, the Parliament.’ 
To this Lilburne took exception. It was true, he said, that 
the King w^as ‘ an evil man in his actions, and divers of his 

* Letter from tSt. Albans, Nov. 14, Packets of Letters^ E. 472, 9 ; 

? to Joachimi, Nov. Add, MSS, 17,677, T. fol. 283. That 

theie was practical unanimity in the council is known from a letter written 
on the 17th to Hammond by Ireton and three other colonels. ** It hath 
pleased God, and we are persuaded in much mercy, even miraculously to 
dispose the hearts of your friends in the army, as one man ... to inter- 
pose in this treaty, yet in such wise, both for matter and manner as, we 
believe, will not only refresh the bowels of the saints and all other faithful 
people of this kingdom, but be of satisfaction to every honest member of 
Parliament when tendered to them and made public, which will be within 
a very few days.’* Letters between Hammond and tJie Committee * at 
Der^ House, 87. 

A Remonstrance from ike Army, E. 472, 13. 
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party as bad,’ but that was no reason for trusting the army with 
political power. It was the people’s interest ‘ to keep up one 
tyrant to balance another,’ and not ‘ to devolve all the govern- 
ment of the kingdom into the wills and swords of the army.’ 

After this explosion, those present at the conference quieted 
down, and it was resolved that a committee of both sections 
Nov. 13. ^^ould be appointed to meet the difhculty. This 
A com- committee accordingly met in London, at the Nag’s 

the Nag’s Head Tavern, on November 15, the very day on 

* which the officers at St. Albans were giving expression 
to their desire for peace with the King. The committee came 
to the conclusion that an agreement, apparently on the lines 
of the old Agneme?it of the People^ should be drawn up, and 
that it would meet again at head-quarters to give effect to this 
Nov i6<?). Accordingly, either on the i6th or 17 th, 

A temporary it iiioved to St. Albans, where, finding that time was 
measure. pressing, as there was little likelihood that the King’s 
answer to the overtures from the army would be long delayed, 
it determined that it would be sufficient for the present to add 
some paragraphs to the draft of the Remonstrance. These 
paragraphs were to point in the direction of the proposed 
agreement, on the understanding that until both sections of 
the committee were at one in this matter, no attempt should 
be made by the army to dissolve Parliament by force. ^ 

Even if this circumstantial statement had never reached 
us, it would have been easy to discover, from internal evid- 
ence alone, that much in the concluding paragraphs of the 


’ The story is mainly taken from Lilburne^s Legal^ Fundamental 
Liberties^ pp. 29, 30, E. 560, 14. Lilbume speoks there of the necessity 
of making the addition at once, and though he gives no reason for haste, 
it is obvious that he must have been thinking of the necessity of being 
ready when the King’s answer arrived. On the 15th some Agitators 
wrote to the citizens of London protesting against the idea of their being 
against the treaty * provided that we may be assured of security for the 
future, our arrears paid, the great burden of the kingdom removed and 
taken off, religion settled, and the subject freed from all tyranny and 
oppression either from Prince or representatives.’ A Remonstrance from 
the Army, E. 472, 13. The writers were probably those who sat on the 
Nag’s Head Committee. 
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Remonstrance in its final shape either proceeded from some 
other pen than Ireton’s, or were at least written by him under 
An addi- the influence of the Levellers. The constitutional pro- 

visions bear the appearance of a compromise between 
strance. author of the Heads of the Frofosa/s and the 

tutSnai'* authors of the Agreement of the People. Parliament 
compiomise is to be required, after fixing a date for its own 
dissolution, and providing for its biennial successors, to 
ordain that all who had fought on the King’s side should be 
excluded from voting at elections or sitting in Parliament for 
a competent number of years,’ and the same condition was 
to be imposed on all who should ‘oppose or not join in agree- 
_ . . ment to this settlement.’ Parliaments thus chosen 

Restrictions , . 

on future were to have supreme power with two reservations : 
Parliaments. might not question anyone for the 

part taken by him in the civil war, except so far as had been 
determined by the existing Parliament ; and, secondly, that 
they might not take away ‘ any of the foundations of common 
right, liberty, or safety, contained in this settlement or agree- 
ment.’ Further, any representative in Parliament was to be at 
liberty to enter his dissent, that the people might have an 
opportunity of judging how far he had been faithful to his 
trust Moreover, no future king was to be admitted ‘ but upon 
the election of, and as upon trust from the people, by such 


their representatives, nor without disclaiming and disavowing 
all pretence to a negative voice against the determinations of 
the said representatives or Commons in Parliament.’ ^ 

‘These matters of general settlement’ were to be pro- 
claimed by Parliament or ‘ by the authority of the Commons 
An Agree- therein, and to be further established by general 
contract or agreement of the people with their sub- 
demanded. scdptioHS thcreunto.’ No one, moreover, was to 
‘ benefit by this agreement who shall not consent and subscrilje 


' Apparently some of these constitutional provisions are taken from 
Ireton’s original draft, others from the suggestions of Lilbume and his 
followers. There is no clearly cut line between the two parts of the 
Remonstrance, It would be curious to know who first suggested the idea 
of an elective monarchy. 
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thereunto ; nor any king be admitted to the crown, or other 
person to any office or place of public trust, without express 
accord or subscription to the same/ ^ 

Between the earlier and the later parts of the Remonstrance 
there is an evident breach of continuity. In the one the basis 
Contrast of the Constitution is the sovereignty of the people ; 

other, the acceptance of a certain constitu- 
tional scheme not yet accepted by any legal or 
strance, popular authority. In this, as in other respects, 
such as the absence of a House of Lords and the establish- 
ment of an elective monarchy without a negative voice — this 
part of the Remonstrance foreshadowed The Instru- 
of Government which, four years later, was 
mentfoie- issucd as the constitutional charter of the Protec- 
s a ow . other hand, the Council of State 

which played so important a part both in The Heads of the 
Proposals and in The Insirnmenf of Government is here passed 
over in silence. 

On November 16, whilst Ireton and the Levellers were 
working together in amending and completing the Remon- 
strance, the Council of Officers despatched to the 
King the proposals which had been put into shape 
ture^o since its last meeting on the iith,^ In these Charles 
the Kiny. asked to grant no merely temporary concessions 
to last for ten or twenty years, but a permanent constitutional 
settlement. A period was to be fixed by statute to the sitting 
of the existing Parliament, and its place was to be taken by 
biennial Parliaments in which the House of Commons was to 
be elected under an improved system as far as the distribution 
of seats was concerned, though no provision was made for 
lowering the franchise. The militia was to be superintended 
by a Council of State, and the great officers of the crown to 
be appointed by Parliament for ten years, and after that by the 
King, whose choice was, however, to be limited to selection 
out of three names submitted to him by Parliament. Only 
five Englishmen were to be excepted from pardon, the com- 
positions of all other Royalists being fixed at a moderate sum. 

^ A Remonstrance from the Army^ 65-67. * See p. 238. 

VOU IV. R 
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The army was for the present to be kept on foot, and a fixed 
establishment provided for it, but only till two months had 
elapsed after the meeting of the first biennial Parliament, to 
which would thus be given a free hand in all matters relating 
to the defence of the realm. 


Such were the main conditions on the acceptance of which 
the Council of Officers professed its readiness to restore the 
On accept- King, the Queen, and their royal issue ‘ to a con- 
ISnVto be dition of safety, honour, and freedom in this nation, 
restored. without diminution to their personal rights, or farther 
limitation to the exercise of the regal power.' ^ Like the Four 
Bills, presented twelve months before, this overture omitted 
all reference to the ecclesiastical questions in dispute, and did 
not directly touch on the burning question of the negative 
voice. Practically, however, by depriving Charles of control 
Nature of armed force and the appointment of officials, 

it made it impossible for him, if he once accepted 
the conditions, to set the will of Parliament at de- 
fiance, and virtually asked him to substitute a monarchy of 
influence for a monarchy of authority. Nurtured as he had 
been in the traditions of the Tudors and the Stuarts, Charles 
was, in short, required to anticipate, in all essential points, the 
system which prevails in the reign of Victoria. 

Though Ireton had consented to the transmission of these 
proposals to Newport, it is most unlikely that he anticipated 
Ireton does anything else than their summary rejection. For 
favouraWe^ somc days news had been arriving from the' Isle of 
answer. Wight which gave little reason to expect that the 
King would be found in a yielding mood. On the 1 2th Charles 
again wrote to Hopkins ^ to inquire about the tides and the 
Chiles stations of the guards which he would have to evade 
prepares to succecding in getting clear of the Castle.^ As 

escape. j^^d happened before, his project was betrayed to 
the Committee of Derby House, and on the i3;th the com- 
mittee wrote to inform Hammond that the King intended to 


* His Majesty* s Declaration^ E. 473, 5. * See p. 223, 

» The King to Hopkins, Nov. Wagstaffe^s VindUafion (ed. I/IT), 
App. 163* 
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escape and to make for Gosport on the night of the i6th 
or lyth.^ 

If there was nothing now disclosed to indicate Charles s 
further intentions, a belief was abroad that if he were once 
free he would put himself at the head of the force 
supposed which Ormond hoped to gather together in Ireland 
projects. following year. Moreover, there had been, 

soon after the overthrow of the Scots at Preston, a complete 
change in the management of the fleet in Holland. The 
Presbyterian Vice-Admiral, Lord Willoughby of Parham,^ had 
The fleet discarded, and Rupert appointed in his place. 

Rupert There was no mystery about Rupert’s intention to 
act in combination with Ormond. “ The seamen,” 
according to a London newspaper, “report that, if they are 
not all pleased when the treaty comes to a period, they can 
prevail with .... Tromp to conduct them out of the harbour, 
and when they are on the main, they’ll get away in an Irish 
mist, which is now thicker than a Scottish.” ^ 


Under these circumstances Ireton, knowing as he did that, 
if Charles succeeded in getting away, all constitutional arrange- 
Nov. 17. ments would be made in vain, joined three other 
^om four colonels, Harrison, Desborough, and Grosvenor, in 
colonels. writing a letter to Hammond on the 17th, the day 
on which the overtures from the army were being brought 
under Charles’s eye. After touching on the excellence of 
these overtures and on the desire of everyone in the army that 
peace might be secured,'* the four colonels turned to a subject 
Hammond which would brook no delay. “ Considering,” they 
tiTeKing'to wrote, “ of what consequence the escape of the 
e^cape. King from you in the interim may prove, we haste 
this despatch to you, together with our most earnest request 
that, as vou tender the interest of this nation, of God’s people, 
or of any moral men, or as you tender the ending of England’s 
troubles, or desire that justice and righteousness may take 
place, you would see to the securing of that person from escape, 


' Com. of D. H. to Hammond, Nov. 13, letters betivee^ Hammmd 
fsnd the Com. of D. H. 85. 2 p 

* The Peff Weekly Account, E. 472, 10. < See p. 238, note i. 
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whether by returning him to the Castle, or such other way as 
in thy wisdom and honesty shall seem meetest.” Then follow 
words significant of the relations now existing between Fairfax 
The four Writers. ‘‘ We are confident,” they proceed, 

colonels « you will receivc in a few days the duplicate of this 

expect to ** . j 

be supported dcsire, and an assurance from the General and Army 
b> the army j^y meantime, for our 

parts, though it may not be very considerable to you, we do 
hereby engage to own you with our lives and fortunes therein, 
which we should not so fonvardly express, but that we are 
impelled to the premises in duty and conscience to God and 
man,” ^ 

Evidently Ireton was secure of the acceptance of the 
Remonstrance by the Council of the Army in the event of 
Charles Charlcs’s rejection of the last overture. On the 

which the letter of the four colonels 
the army, Written, Charles briefly, though in character- 

istically indirect fashion, rejected the terms laid before him. 
He was willing, he replied, writing either to Fairfax or to the 
Council of Officers, to annul all declarations against Parliament 
and to consent to an act of oblivion embracing all his subjects. 
It would, however, be necessary for him to come to London 
if he was to put into formal shape his other concessions. 

These,” he added, being perfected, his Majesty believes his 
two Houses will think it reasonable that the proposals of the 
army concerning the succession of Parliaments and their due 
elections should be taken into consideration.” Not only had 
he, by implication, acknowledged the nullity of the concessions 
already offered by him at Newport, but by ignoring all the 
demands for security made by the Council of Officers, and by 
offering to submit its constitutional proposals to a Parliament 
which detested the army, he practically set both Parliament 
and army at defiance. 

By this time Charleses favourite plan of balancing one 
party against another was thoroughly discredited. Even the 
Houses had not been moved by the proceedings at St. Albans to 

* Ireton and others to Hammond, Kov, 17, Litters between Hamfnond 
mid ihe Conu of D. H, 87. 
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throw themselves into his arms. It is true that on the 13th the 
House of Lords, being in desperate straits for money, 
nSton’ agreed to liberate Hamilton on payment of a fine of 
hb^ated. 100,000/, Yet on the 15th the two Houses con- 
TheKing curred in a vote that Charles himself should be 
to accept ‘settled in a condition of honour, freedom, and 

the pro- , , t . • . 1 

positions as safety’ only upon his agreeing to accept without 
alteration the propositions which he had rejected 
or amended at Newport.^ 

The Council of Officers was likely to take still more active 
measures. Charles had made the path easy to those who were 
Nov. 18. compassing his destruction, and when, on the 1 8th, 
Council of his reply was read in the council, the only dis- 
adopSV/« sentients to the acceptance of the Remonstrance 
^stran^eqf Colonel Rich and Captain Cecil. ^ Fairfax, 

tkeAftny. resolute in the field, had no intellectual initiative, 
and was therefore no match for Ireton in council. 

On the 20th the Remonstrance was presented to the House 
of Commons by Colonel Ewer and some other officers in the 
Nov, 20. name of the wffiole army.^ It was only natural that 
senttd to attempt to cut the constitutional knot by the 
ofc^mmons. intervention of the army should be resented by a 
Attitude of hoped, however unreasonably, 

the House, to solve all difficulties by argument. It is true that 
the Commons could not regard the question from the purely 
Royalist point of view, as they believed as firmly as the army 
that the King had attempted for the sake of power to change a 
limited into an absolute monarchy, and that he must in some 
way or other be subjected to Parliamentary control. Yet they 
detested the idea of making parliaments democratic, and still 
more the idea of allowing the army in any way to influence 
the decisions of the Houses. It was no blame to the majority 
of the members that they shrank instinctively from the pro- 
posal to bring the King to trial, not only as subversive of the 
traditional respect for monarchy, but also as tending to over- 
throw that respect for law upon which their own claim to 
reverence was based, 

^ Z./. X. 587, 592, ® Merc, Militarise E, 473, 8. * C.J, vi. Si* 
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Whether the House of Commons had any means of offering 
permanent resistance to the army may well be doubted, but it 
Logical certain that it would be unable to gain even a 

the^^JiiSon success unless it opened its eyes to those 

of^ tSr* radical facts to which it had long been blind. The 

Kouse. matter lay in the acknowledgment by the 

army that, from good motives or bad ones, Charles never would 
consent to those changes in the constitution which Presbyterians 
and Independents concurred in desiring, and that he must there- 
fore either be restored on his owm terms — that is to say, with no 
more than a temporary abandonment of his right of appointing 
officials, controlling the armed force, and hindering legislation by 
his possession of a negative voice — or he could not be restored 
at all. It was indeed possible that if the House promptly con- 
curred with the demand of the Remonstrance by dethroning 
the King, it might win over to its side Fairfax and those who had 
supported him in the first meetings of the Council of Officers, 
and thus reduce the army for a time to impotence by dividing 
it in twain. 

That the Commons should take so bold a step was not to 
be expected. Large bodies of men are incapable of sudden 
changes of position, and the House, on receiving the 
Commons Remonstrance, obeyed its instinct of inertness by 
cpnsidera. simply postponing its consideration to the 27th, On 
the following day it proceeded to discuss the treaty 
strance. King, as though he could ever be won to 

adopt the constitutional vieivs which were accepted at West- 
minster.^ In one respect, indeed, the Houses hoped to give 
Nov, i8. satisfaction to Charles. On the i8th they had con- 
curre^ on the names of seven persons to be banished, 
ashed, namely, Norwich, Holland, Capel, Loughborough, 
andof Lingen, Laugharne, and Owen,® every one of whom 
those to be been a promoter of the recent insurrections. 

fioInpLdon. On the 2 1 St, the day after the Remonstrance had 
been presented, they also concurred on the names of seven 
persons to be absolutely excepted from pardon. Of these only 
one, Judge Jenkins, Tvas within their power, whilst the other six, 
» CJ. vk 82. * A/. X. 590, 596. 
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Nov. 05. 
The nego- 
tiation 
prolonged. 


Newcastle, Digby, Byron, Langdale, Grenvile, and Dodington, 
had already escaped to the Continent, so that in their case the 
sentence was merely equivalent to one of banishment for life.^ 
If the Houses expected to win Charles by any concessions 
short of absolute submission, they were soon undeceived. On 
Nov.t7. the 17th, the day on which he defied the army, he 
ftandr defied the Houses by again refusing to change his 
Ormond^^ auswer on the subject of his directions to Ormond. 

’ On the 2ist he declared that he would not go a step 
and about beyond his former offer relating to the Church. 

® ' Episcopacy might be suspended for three years and 

limited when the three years came to an end, but it must not 
be abolished, nor were the bishops’ lands to be alienated in 
Nov. as. perpetuity.^ When these answers reached London 
uado’n the Houses could not resolve on any definite course, 
prolonged, 25th they contented themselves with ex- 

leSto* tending the time of the negotiation to the 27th. 
Ormond. Before that day arrived Charles threw a sop to them 
by placing in the hands of their commissioners a letter to 
Ormond requiring him to desist from any further dealings mth 
the Insh confederates.^ 

On November 27 the commissioners took leave of Charles, 
Nov. 37. carrying with them his final answers, and the letter 
The com- to Ormond, which, as he had previously instructed 

missioners , _ , _ , , . » . , 

take leave the Lord Lieutenant to disregard anything he might 
® vvrite in captivity, was absolutely valueless.** 

Though this particular act of duplicity remained for the 
present undiscovered, the army had knowledge enough of 
The army Charles’s double dealing to render it increasingly 
impatient, impatient of the persistence with which the Houses 
attempting to set him again upon the throne, 
ifeton. It was, moreover, by this time known at St. Albans 
that Cromwell was at last prepared to support the main con- 
tention of the Remonstrance — ^the demand for the execution 
of justice upon all offenders without respect of persons. 

» L.J X, 587, 595, 599. 

3 Walker i 81 ; Peck’s Desid, Curiom, 404, 

* The King to Ormond, Nov. 25, Walker ^ 95, < See p, 225. 
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Enough of Cromwell’s correspondence of this time has 
been preserved to enable us to some extent to follow the growth 
Nov. 6. oi this resolve in his mind. A letter written by him 
to Hammond on November 6,^ before the meeting 
Hammond, of the Council of Officers at St. Albans, bears 
thTinde evidence of Cromwell’s inability as yet definitely to 
pendents make Up his mind on the great question of the trial 
Restore the of the King. It appears from this letter that Crom- 
well had heard that a party amongst the Indepen- 
dents, including Vane,^ Pierrepont, and Hammond, in their 
alarm at the thoroughgoing reforms demanded by the Levellers, 
'were anxious to come to an understanding with the King on 
the basis of moderate Episcopacy and toleration. It was to 
this state of opinion that he now addressed himself. 

“ Dear Robin,” wrote Cromwell, “ I trust the same spirit 
that guided thee heretofore is still with thee. Look to thy 
Cromwell's heart ; thou art where temptations multiply. I fear 
cSes.^^ lest our friends should burn their fingers, as some 

^ others did not long since, whose hearts have ached 
cates oflfcnce for It.® How easy It is to find arguments for what 
tSken with we would have ; how easy to take offence at things 
Levellers, Levellers, and run into an extremity on the 

other hand, meddling wdth an accursed thing. Peace is only 
good when we receive it out of our Father’s hand, most 
dangerous to go against the will of God to attain it. War is 
good, when led to it by our Father ; most evil when it comes 
from the lusts that are in our members. We wait upon the 
Lord who will teach us and lead us, whether to doing or 
suffering. Tell my brother Heron ^ I smiled at his expres- 
sion concerning wise friend’s* opinion, who thinks that the 

* Cromwell to Hammond, Nov, 6 ^ Clarke Papers^ ii. 49. This letter 
is signed Heron’s Brother. Heron stands for Vane, whom Cromwell 
constantly styles his brother. It begins * Dear Robin ’ like all Cromwell’s 
letters to Hammond, and the language is unmistakably Cromwell’s. 

® For Vane’s anxiety to come to terms with the King, see p, 217. 

® Probably alluding to his own and Ireton’s efforts to win the King in 
1647. ^ Vane, 

* Probably Pierrepont. Both Vane and Pierrepont were at Newport 
^ commissioners for the treaty. 
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enthroning the King with Presbytery brings spiritual slavery, but 
with a moderate Episcopacy w’orks a good peace. Both are a 
and objects choice j I trust there's no necessity of either, 

to accepting except our base unbelief and fleshly wisdom make 
restoration it SO j but if I havc any logic it will be easier to 
modeiate tyrannise having that he likes and serves his turn, 
Episcopacy. know and all believe he so much dis- 

likes ] ^ but, as to my brother himself, tell him indeed I think 
some of my friends have advanced too far, and need make an 
honourable retreat.” 

Cromwell was influenced by his own experience in Scot- 
land. If he had come so easily to an understanding wdth 
An alliance should it be difficult to come to an 

pSby^ understanding with the Presbyterians in England? 
iTeSIbie ** ^ hope,” he continued, “ the same experience will 
keep thy heart and hands from him against whom 
God hath so witnessed, though reason should suggest things 
never so plausible. I pray thee tell my brother Heron thus 
much from me, and if a mistake concerning our compliance 
with Presbytery perplex an evil business— for so I account it — 
and make the wheels of such a chariot go heavy, I can be 
passive and let it go, knowing that innocency and integrity lose 
nothing by a patient waiting upon the Lord.” 

Evidently some of Cromwell’s Independent friends had 
been blaming him for coming to terms with Argyle. “Our 
Cromweii^ papers,” he continues in self-justification, “are pub- 
afilanw^A Let US be judged by them. Answers do not 
Argyle. involve us.^ I profess to thee I desire from my 
heart— I have prayed for it— I have w'aited for the day to see 
union and right understanding between the godly people — 
Scots, English, Jews, Gentiles, Presbyterians, Independents, 
Anabaptists, and all. Our brothers of Scotland— really ^ 

i.€, easier for the King to tyiannise with Episcopacy than with 
Presbytery. 

^ ue. We are bound by our own words, not by the answers made by 
the Scots. Cromwell perhaps refers to the answer made by the Committee 
of Estates on Oct. 6, in which they speak of ‘ these covenanted kingdoms.* 
E. 468, 19. 8 not merely politically. 
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Presbyterians — were our greatest enemies. God hath justified 
us in their sight— caused us to requite good for evil — caused 
them to acknowledge it publicly by acts of State and privately, 
and the thing is true in the sight of the sun \ it is a high con- 
viction upon them. Was it not fit to be civil, to profess love, 
to deal with clearness with them for the removing of prejudice ; 
to ask them what they had against us, and to give them an 
honest answer ? This we have done, and no more ; and herein 
is a more glorious work in our eyes than if we had gotten the 
sacking and plunder of Edinburgh, the strong castle into our 
hands, and made a conquest from the Tweed to the Orcades ; 
and we can say, through God, we have left such a witness 
amongst them, as if it work not yet, by reason the poor souls 
are so wedded to their government,^ yet there is that convic- 
tion upon them that will undoubtedly have its fruit in due time.” 

One lesson more Cromwell drew from his experience in 
Scotland, The new Committee of Estates had taken on itself 
New elec. dissolve the late Parliament and to order fresh 
sSand. ^^^ctions. “ I have,” wrote Cromwell, “ one word 
more to say. Thy friends, dear Robin, are in heart 
and profession w’hatthey were; have not dissembled 
conMciered. pj-^ciples at all. Are not they a little justified 

in this, that a lesser party of a Parliament hath made it lawful 
to declare the greater part a faction, and made a Parliament 
null and called a new one, and to do this by force, and this 
by the same mouths that condemned it in others ? Think of 
the example and of the consequence, and let others think of 
it too, if they be not drenched too deep in their own reason 
and opinion.” To cut the knot of the constitutional difficulty 
in England not by a mere forcible expulsion of members, but 
by a forcible dissolution followed by new elections, was the 
expedient which, at least for the moment, commended itself 
to Cromwell^s mind. 

In this letter, written by Cromwell on November 6, there 
is no indication whatever of any wish to bring the King to trial, 
j»nd no definite indication of any wish even to dethrone him. 
A fortnight later all was changed. On the 20th, after Cromwell 
^ *>* the Presbyterian government of the Church. 
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had had time to digest the answer given by Charles on the X 7 th 
to the army’s demand for security,^ he forwarded to Fairfax 
Nov. 20. a bundle of regimental petitions couched in what 
oP usual style. ‘‘ I find,” he wrote, “ a very 

tone. great sense in the officers ... for the sufferings and 
Ha asks for the ruin of this poor kingdom, and in them all a very 

justice with- T ..... , 

out re pact great zeal to have impartial justice done upon 
o persons. j must confess I do in all, from my 

heart, concur with them, and I verily think and am persuaded 
they are things which God puts into our hearts.” ^ 

By this time, too, Cromwell was growing impatient of the 
proceedings of the Presbyterians at Westminster. Amongst 
Order for the prisoners in his custody was Sir John Owen, who 
ofSir jo^ had headed a rising in North Wales,® and had in 
Owen. consequence been voted a traitor. Cromwell now 
received an order to send this man up to London that he 
might, in accordance with the vote of the i8th,'^ be banished 
on making his composition. He at once flamed up in wrath. 
Cromwell’s ** ^ mistaken,” he wrote to two members 

angry re- of the House, ‘‘ the House of Commons did vote all 

monstrance. , . , 1 « 

those traitors that did adhere to or bring in the Scots 
in their late invading of this kingdom under Duke Hamilton ; 
and not without very clear j'ustice, this being a more prodigious 
treason than any that had been perfected before ; because the 
former quarrel was that Englishmen might rule over one 
another, this to vassalise us to a foreign nation ; and their fault 
w'ho have appeared in this summer’s business is certainly 
double to theirs who were in the first, because it is the repe- 
tition of the same offence against all the witnesses that God 
has borne, by making and abetting a second war.” ® 

Here, then, and not in any constitutional ideas about limited 
monarchy, lay the root of Cromwell’s cry for justice on delin- 
quents, n which, after long hesitation, he had at last included a 

* See p. 244. 

® Cromwell to Fairfax, Nov. 20, Rmhw. vii, 1,339. The letter ii 
reprinted by Carlyle (Letter IxxxiiL ) with unnecesiary changes of form. 

® See p. 145. 4 See p. 246. 

® Cromwell to Jenner and Ashe, Nov. 20, Carlyle^ Letter Ixxxii. 
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Nov. 25. 
Another 
letter to 
Hammond. 


cry for justice on the King. The men who had invited 
foreigners ' to vassalise us ’ must die without respect of persons, 
in expiation of so great a crime. In a second letter 

The root of . tt j • t , ^ 

Cromwell’s to HamiTiond, written on the 25th, Cromwell strove 

justice on to justify his change of ground in the spirit of one 
delinquents, argues because he has made up his mind, not 
A^Eher ^ in that of one who has resolved to follow the argu- 
HSmond whithersoever it may lead him. With the 

Remonstrance itself he deals somewhat slightingly, 
not being much concerned with constitutional considerations, 
though he is thoroughly in accordance with its general con- 
Hammonds ^i^^^ons. “ God,” Haiiimond had argued, “hath 

argument, appointed authorities among the nations, to which 
active or passive obedience is to be yielded. This resides 
in England in the Parliament. Therefore active or passive 
Cromwell’s resistance is forbidden.” ^ “ All,” replies Cromwell, 

reply. ct agree that there are cases in which it is lawful to 
resist” The only question is ‘whether ours be such a case.’ 
Then follow suggestions rather than arguments. Is Salus popuH 
a sound position? Secondly, does the treaty carried on at 
Newport violate the engagements made by Parliament with 
the army \ and, if so, is it likely to provide for the safety of 
the people? “Thirdly,” asks Cromwell, “whether 
authority of this army be not a lawful power called by God to 

the army. ir ^ 

oppose and fight against the King upon some stated 
grounds ; and being in power to such ends may not oppose 
one name of authority for these ends as well as another 
name?” 

It was an audacious suggestion, against which Cromwell 
himself had once protested with all his might, and from which 
Thetwti- draws back in alarm. “Truly,” 

mony^of he proceeds, “ these reasonings may be but fleshly.” 

’ He then falls back on providences as supporting his 
position, and on the steady growth of a feeling amongst the 
people of God, doubtless by His inspiration. “ If the Lord,” 
he writes, “have in any measure persuaded His people, as 

* *'is forbidden” is only suggested as representing in the 

original. 
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generally He hath, of the lawfulness, nay, of the duty : — this 
persuasion prevailing upon the heart is faith, and the more the 
difficulties there are, the more the failh/^ There must there- 
fore be no longer hesitation. Neither fear of the Levellers 
and of their destructive principles, nor the hesitations of those 
who cling to the doctrine of non-resistance, holding that ‘ the 
people of God may have as much or more good the one way 
than the other,’ must be a hindrance to resolute action. 
“ Good,” bursts out Cromwell, “ by this man, against whom 
the Lord hath witnessed, and whom thou knowest 1 Is this so 
in their hearts, or is it reasoned, forced in ? ” ^ 

Cromwell cared more for the thing to be done than for the 
way in which it was done. Far into the future he could not 
look, and he had no appreciation of the instinctive horror with 
which the English people regarded an army which counted its 
impulses as the revelation of the will of God. He might be 
able to remove the immediate obstacle in the way of peace, 
but it was beyond his power to lay broad the foundations of 
the peace for which he sighed.^ 

* Cromwell to Hammond, Nov. 25, Carlyle^ Letter Ixxxv. 

2 Whilst these pages are passing through the press the new volume of 
^Tr. W. r>. Hamilton’s Calendar of Domestic State Papers (1648-1649) 
has brought to my knowledge the letters of Crewe to Swinfen recently 
presented to the Record Office. The one dated Nov. 6 is a good example 
of the view of the ordinary timid Presbyterian, without any grasp of the 
political situation. Crewe, who was one of the commissioners at Newport, 
writes thus; “We shall use our utmost endeavours here to bring the 
King nearer the Houses, and you will do good service at London in 
persuading the House to come nearer the King. A breach is likely to 
hazard the Navy and to lose Ireland, where the Papists gain what we 
lose ; and no man knows what will become of religion and the Parliament 
if we have not peace. Future troubles will be laid to the charge of the 
Presbytery, and the people will be apt to hinder and oppose that which 
they conceive to have been the occasion of their miseries, and so, instead 
of abolishing Episcopacy, we may beget an enmity to Presbytery in those 
who might otherwise have been made friends. ... I entreat you to 
further a satisfactory answer to the King’s propositions ; he expects it, and 
therein hath great reason on his side,” 
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Before Cromwell’s last letter reached its destination, Ham- 
mond’s views and opinions had ceased to influence the course 

. . of events at Carisbrooke. The vote of November 20, 
Miiitaiy by which the Commons postponed the consideration 
atSu^ of the Remonstrance,* was held at St. Albans as 

Albans. intimating a resolution to continue the negotiation 

with the King. As it was known on the i8th that Charles 
The King to Still bent on leaving the island,^ there was all 

be secured. Hiore reasoH to secure his person in such a 

manner as to make escape impossible. 

To effect this object it would be necessary to remove 
Hammond, who had replied either to the letter from the four 
Hammond ^olonels or to a later one from Fairfax by a repeti- 
refuses to tion of his offer to resign his post, whilst he refused 
secure hiia. make any change in the King’s position, 

and declared himself bound in honour to take orders from 
Parliament in this matter and not from the General. Fairfax 
replied on the 21st, recalling Hammond to head-quarters on 
the plea that he hoped to be able to remove his scruples, 
informing him at the same time that Colonel Ewer had been 
appointed to take charge of the Isle of Wight in his absence.’^ 

* See p. 246. 

* Com, of D. H. to Hammond, Nov. 18, Letters between Hammond 
and the Com, of D, H. 90, 

* Fairfax to Hammond, Nov. 20, L,J, x. 610 j Ireton to Hammond, 
Nov. 22, Letters between Hammond and the Com, of D, H, 95. Ham- 
mond’s letter containing his refusal to imprison the King has not been 
preserved, but the two replies to it leave no doubt about its purport. 
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By the bearer of Fairfax’s despatch Hammond also re- 
ceived a letter from Ireton, in which an attempt was made 
Hammond cvcn at that late hour to convince him that the path 
of duty lay in obedience to his military supeiiors. 
duties Upon the receipt of these letters, the distracted 
governor attempted to comply at the same time with his civil 
and his military obligations. Having made preparations for 
leaving the island, he notified his intention to the Speaker 
Nov. 26, House of Lords on the 26th,' and on the 

tostar?^^ 27th gave over his charge during his absence to 
^ Major Rolph and two other officers, Captain Bore- 
andinstais man and Captain Hawes, with instructions to pre- 


Nov. 27. — ^ , — ^ 

andinstais man and Captain Hawes, with instructions to pre- 
in hSpiaS^ vent the removal of the King from the island 
them^o^”^ ‘unless by direct order of Parliament,’ and autho- 
rising them in case of necessity to call upon the 

removal. fwn nf frninr'H hnnHc: hplnno-innr thp 


King’s rising them in case of necessity to call upon the 
removal. regiments of trained bands belonging to the 

island to support the soldiers of the garrison.^ 

Meanwhile measures were being taken to counteract any 
such movement on Hammond’s part^ Head-quarters had 
Nov. 24. been moved to Windsor on the 24th, and on the 
SSters following day the Council of Officers held long 
at Windsor, at the end of which Ewer was finally de- 


spatched to the island. When he arrived at Caris- 
of Wight* brooke on the 27th he found that Hammond had 
^ not yet commenced his journey, and at once placed 
His aiterca- in his hauds a warrant from Fairfax and the Council 
HamSond. directing him to secure the King’s person in Caris- 
brooke Castle until Parliament had taken action upon thq 
Remonstrance, of which, as the warrant itself stated, one of 
the objects w’as ‘ that the person of the King ’ might ‘ be pro- 
Ewerand against in a way of justice.’® Ewer added 

Hammond that if Hammond refused to comply with this order, 
he was himself instructed to summon forces from 
together. mainland in order to carry it out. On Ham- 

mond’s declaration that he would resist to the uttermost, 

* Hammond to Manchester, Nov. 26, £./. x* 6 to. 

^ Orders by Hammond, Nov. 27, id. x. 61$. 

® Warrant, Nov. 25, LJ. x, 614. 


Ewer and 
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Ewer agreed that they should both betake themselves in 
company to Windsor. 

Ewer had gained all that he really wanted in withdrawing 
Hammond from his post. On the 28th, when the pair reached 
Nov 28 ^'3'^‘nham, Hammond was met by orders from the 

Harni^nd Houses to return to the Isle of Wight, but before 
he could comply with them he was arrested and 
taken to Windsor, where he was charged with remissness in 
carrying out his orders, and sent to Reading on his parole 
being given not to leave the place till he received permission 
from his superior officers.^ Things were about to be done 
which could not safely be intrusted to a punctilious, scru- 
pulous man, beyond measure anxious to do his duty both to 
Parliament and army, but without initiative or decision. 

It is probable that Ewer accompanied Hammond to 
Windsor : at all events he did not return to the Isle of Wight. 
On the 27th, before his departure from the island was known 
at head-quarters, Fairfax and the Council of Officers sent him 
instructions to remove Charles to Hurst Castle, apparently on 
the ground that Parliament was suspected of a design to remove 
Nov. 29(’\ him elsewhere, 2 but on the 28th or 29th, for some 
rcason now unknown, they resolved to send Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Cobbet and Captain JMerryman in 
Wight. Ewer’s place, with orders merely to confine the King 
again within the walls of Carisbrooke Castle.^ 

Nov. 30. The two officers arrived at Newport on Novem- 
rivS* ** af' entered upon a conference with 

Newport, the three deputy governors. .Before anything had 
been settled fresh orders arrived from Fairfax directing 

* Hammond to ]Manchester, Nov. 28, 29, x. 616 ; Votes in 
Parhammt^ E. 475, 16. 

" The reason given is that there appears ^ to us here some danger in 
his continuance within the island, which perhaps is not so visible to you 
there.’ The Council of Officers to [Ewer], Nov. 27, Clarke MSS. 

** A Declaration of ike Three Deputy Governors, E, 476, 8. It 
appears from this declaration that Cobbet and Merryman had their in- 
structions directly from the General and Council, not from Ewer, and the 
most likely explanation is that Ewer was detained at Windsor. 
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Cobbet and Merr}’man to secure the King and to remove 
Aie ordered Hurst Castle, and requiiing the deputy 

tu remote govemors by name and in general all other officers 

the King • 1 • 1 

to Hur^t and soldiers in the island to assist them in the 
execution of this order. 

For the three deputy governors it now became a question 
whether they owed obedience to Fairfax or to Hammond, 
Rolph declared himself bound to obey Fairfax, whilst Bore- 
man held that, though his duty was to carry out Hammond’s 
instructions, he was not strong enough to resist the commands 
of Fan fax. The third, Hawes, agieed with Rolph as to his 
duty, but was unwilling to take part in offering violence to the 
Theyavsuie King.* In this discrepancy of opinion, Rolph was 
ofToTph? practically master of the situation, especially as the 
help. soldiers of the garrison were clearly on his side. A 
company of foot and a troop of horse which had crossed the 
Solent in the day arrived at Newport after nightfall, as did also 
the soldiers of the garrison of Cansbrooke, whose 'places were 
taken by a company of the local trained bands. ^ 

The secret of the intentions of the officers had been in- 
trusted to too many persons to be well kept, and one of 
The plan Charles’s Servants heard from an informant in dis- 
betxayed. guise that the King was to be carried off in the 
night. Charles at once sent for Richmond, Lindsey, and for 
a certain Captain Cooke, who, though he served in the Parlia- 
mentary army, had been won over to pity him in his mis 
Cooke sent fortunes. Cooke was despatched to inquire the 
to Rolph. Qf Rolph, who had a lodging in the town. 

“You may assure the King from me,” was Rolph's answer, 
“ that he may rest quietly this night, for, on my life, he shall 
have no disturbance this night.” Cooke, noticing the stress laid 

* A Declaration of the Three Deputy Cover noi-s, E. 476, 8. 

® According to a letter from a certain Vaughan printed in A Tnce and 
Certain Relation (E. 475, 19), Charles had summoned the trained bands 
of the island to his help, and on this very day large numbers had come 
into Newport to help him. I fancy that if this story had been true we 
should have heard something of these men when the crisis arrived. It is 
not unlikely that the whole letter was invented in London. 

VOL, IV. 
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on the words ‘ this night,’ suspected that something was wrong, 
and carried his report to the King, who, during his absence, had 
heard a rumour that 2,000 men were collected at Carisbrooke, 

It was a dark and rainy night, and Charles, though anxious 
to ascertain the truth of the news, w^as with some difficulty 
induced to allow Cooke to face the storm by going 
inquires at to Carisbrooke to make inquiries. On his arrival 
ans TOO e. found himsclf in the presence of several 

newly arrived officers, and he ultimately wrung from Boreman 
— the one of the deputy -governors who commanded in the 
castle — an admission that a design against the King was in 
Guards Contemplation. Hurrying back to Newport, he 

abou? found the King’s lodgings beset with guards, some 

the King’s of whom had even penetrated within the doors of 
lodgings. house. By this time it was nearly midnight, 

and it was with some difficulty that Cooke obtained the re- 
moval of the soldiers to a little distance from the house, on 
the plea that the smoke from their lighted matches incommoded 
the King. 

After listening to Cooke’s report, both Richmond and 
Lindsey urged Charles to make his escape -while yet there was 
Charles Charles, however, characteristically hesitated 

urged to now that the moment for action had come. The 
Uu^reaises attempt, he argued, would almost certainly fail, 
to do so. would exasperate the soldiers. He even per- 

suaded himself that he would be no worse off in the hands 
of the army than he had been at Hampton Court. If the 
officers, he argued, should seize him, they must preserve him 
for their own sakes, as no party could secure its own interests 
"without his help, as long as his son was out of reach. “ Take 
iJndsey’s ^^^d, sit,” replied Lindsey, “lest you fall into such 
argument, bands. All will not steer by such rules of policy. 
Remember Hampton Court, where your Majesty’s escape was 
your best security.” 

Lindsey’s common-sense made no impression on Charles, 
supported equally in vain that Cooke sought to 

by Cooke, prove that escape would be easy. He had the pass- 
word, and to show how little difficulty there was in the matter. 
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he took Richmond as his companion and passed out through 
the guards and came back without hindrance. After his 
return, Cooke assured Charles that he had horses and a vessel 
ready for him as soon as he had cleared the guards. Charles, 
who for the last two months had expressed on paper 
his readiness to break his parole, now fell back on 
his conscience. “They have promised me,^^ he 
said, “and I have promised them, and I will not break first.” 
Cooke reminded him that his promise had been given to the 
Houses, not to the army. This argument had no effect, and 
and refuses attempt to terrify Charles by representing the 
to be ter- greatness of the danger likewise failed. “Never let 

” ^ ' that trouble you,” replied the King ; “ I w’’Ould not 

break my word to prevent it.” When it came to the point, the 
dishonour of uttering a deliberate falsehood, as distinguished 
from an evasion or equivocation, stood up clearly and unmis- 
takably before Charles’s mind, 

Charles had formed his resolution. Dismissing Lindsey 
and Cooke at one o’clock in the morning, he kept Richmond 
Dec 1. down to rest. At daybreak a loud 

Charles knock was heard at the door. As soon as it was 

carried off 

to Hurst opened, several officers pushed into the room, and, 
telling the King that he was to be removed to Hurst 
Castle by orders from the army, they hurried him off to a 
carriage waiting below, without giving him time even to eat.^ 
As soon as Charles was seated, Rolph attempted to follow him 
into the coach. Charles at once leapt to his feet, “ It’s not 
come to that yet,” he said, angrily. “ Get you out,” and, suit- 
ing the action to the word, thrust the intruder back, and 
motioned to his own attendants, Herbert and Harrington, to 
take their places. Rolph mounted his horse and, riding by the 
side of the coach, showed how deeply he felt his discomfiture 
by reviling the King as he went.^ 

* Cooke’s Narrative, printed with Herbert’s Memoirs, ed. 1702. 
Cooke is throughout spoken of as a colonel, by his later title. In the 
same volume is a letter from Firebrace written in i675> and therefore of 
less value than Cooke’s account, which was written immediately after the 
events described, his own title only being subsequently changed, 

^ Firebrace's letter in Herbert’s Memoirs^ p. 199, tells the story of 
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In this manner Charles was conducted to a point on the 
coast a little beyond Yarmouth, where he was placed in a boat 
Charles and landed at Hurst Castle, a block house raised by 
Hurst^ Henry VlII. to defend the Solent, surrounded by the 
Castle. except where a long and narrow spit of shingle 

joins it to the Hampshire coast. Black and desolate must the 
scene have appeared on that December morning, when Charles, 
stepping out, was received by an officer, whose stern looks and 
rough appearance, combined with his uncourtier-like demea- 
nour, startled the King’s attendants. A word, however, from 
Cobbet frightened him into propriety of demeanour. Not long 
afterwards the governor, Captain Eyre, who had been absent, 
returned to his charge, and from him Charles received nothing 
but consideration. The accommodation of the lonely fortress 
was, of necessity, poor, and in December even the room 
assigned to the King for his meals was so dark as to require the 
illumination of candles at midday.^ 

The army would have gained little by possessing itself of 
Afl under- King’s pcrson, unless it could also bring the 
houses under its control Yet, if this w^as to be done, 
Levellers it would be Dccessary to come to an understanding 
necesi^ry. Levellers, whosc influence amongst the 

soldiers was great, and who had received from Ireton a promi-^e 

Pvolph. Herbert (p. 83) tells the same story of Cobbet, but Herbert is 
anything but trustworthy in matters of detail, and the civil beha\’iour of 
Cobbet at Hurst Castle leads me to think that Rolph was the intruder. 
He would consider that, as the senior of the deputy governors, he had 
Charles under his charge as long as he was in the island. He must, 
moreover, have been very sore on account of the charge brought against 
him by Osborne. See p- 131, note 2. 

‘ Herbert’s 3 femozrs, p. 84. The newspapers of the time make sad 
havoc of names, and hopelessly confuse Eyre with Ewer, The mistake 
has naturally found its way into that colieciion of newspaper cutungb 
which bears the name of the Fourth Pait of Ritshworth^ $ CollectioziSy and 
Mr, Goodw'in, who wiote the life of Ew'er in The DiUionary of National 
Biography ^ has unfortunately fallen into the trap. A reference to Cf. v. 
96 shows where the truth lies. Eyre seems to have borne the local rank 
of colonel. Herbert speaks of a rude pei“son who received Charles as the 
governor himself. It appears, how’ever, from a letter printed in the Clarke 
Papers t ii. 66, that Eyie was not present at the time of Charles’s arrival. 
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that no force should be used against Parliament till both 
parties had so 'far agreed upon a constitutional settlement as 
to avert the danger of establishing a military despotism.^ 

Accordingly on November 28, the day on which Hammond 
was arrested at Farnham, Lilburne, attended by a few of the 
Nov 28 ^ore prominent members of his party, appeared at 
i-iibuineat Windsor, anxious to induce the officers to accept a 
in ■sor. Agreement of the People , as the only bul- 

wark agamst Royal despotism on the one hand, and military 
despotism on the other. After a long discussion, in which 
OifiTettinces Ircton spoke in the name of the army, it appeared 
two points of importance remained to be 
ireion. settled. In the first place, Lilburne held that there 
ought to be unrestricted liberty of conscience, whereas Ireton 
thought that certain extreme opinions ought to be repressed. 
In the second place, Ireton assigned, and Lilburne refused to 
assign, to Parliament a right to inflict punishment in certain 
cases not punishable by law. Lilburne, who saw behind 
Ireton’s arguments a settled intention to erect a Parliamentary 
despotism, broke up the conference, and was about to return 
to London in dudgeon, when Harrison appeared to plead with 
him for further consideration of the points at issue. 

If there w'as an officer in the army likely to have influence 
over Lilburne that officer was Harrison. Harrison, it is true, 
Harrison tbought more of establishing the reign of the saints 
and Lii- than of establishing the reign of law, but exceptional 
measures, such as those which Ireton advocated, 
would bear as hardly upon the saints as upon the sticklers for 
legal procedure, and in the recent conference Harrison had 
shown in no uncertain tones his dislike of some of Ireton's 
Harrison proposals. He now plainly told Lilburne that the 
the p’s? o®f made up its mind to put the King to death 

the army, if it was necessary to have recourse to martial 

law. He then expounded the means which they intended to 
adopt to obviate that necessity. They intended, it seems, 
‘ totally to root up * the existing Parliament, and ‘ to invite so 
* See p. 239. 

» Mis Majesty s gomg from the Isle of Wight, E. 475, 5* 
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many members to come to them to manage businesses till a 
new and equal representative called by an Agreement be settled/ 
It seemed as though the officers at Windsor had been struck, 
as Cromwell had been struck/ by the example of Argyle. A 
certain select number of members of the House of Commons 
were, according to this programme, to play the part of Argyle’s 
new Committee of Estates. There was, however, this impor- 
tant difference between the two cases, that in Scotland only a 
new Parliament had to be summoned, whereas in England a 
new constitution had to be proclaimed. It is scarcely possible 
to doubt that communications, now lost, had passed between 
Cromwell and Ireton on the subject. 

. By this statement, Lilburne’s objections were by no means 
removed. Thinking, it may be presumed, that the main 
Liibume <^uestion for him was what manner of Agreement 
proposes a should be ultimately adopted, he proposed that its 
oQthe preparation should be confided to a committee of 
Agrecmeat. members, four being from the army, four 

civilian Independents, four Levellers, and four Independent 
members of Parliament. In his generous enthusiasm Lilburne 
even added that he would be ready to admit four Presbyterians 
if they were willing to attend. Harrison leapt at the proposal, 
and on the morning of the 29th, when Lilburne called early 
on Ireton to receive his approval, he was informed by Harrison 
that Ireton, who was still in bed with his wife and could not 
^ see him, had not only given his approval to the 
Ireton**^ proposal, but unless, as is exceedingly probable, 
accepts It j^iiburne was mistaken as regards this part of the 
message, had even agreed that the decision of the committee 
on all points should be received as final. ^ It seems hardly 
possible that Ireton should have proposed to bind his brother 
officers to the details of a scheme on which their opinion had 
not been taken. 

Now that Lilburne’s opposition was removed, it became 
possible for the predominant party in the army to carry out its 
design without fear of divided counsels. The situation in the 


' See p. 250. 

* LUbume^s Legal^ Pwzdaifimtal Libeiiies, p. 31, E, 560, 14. 
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House of Commons was menacing. On the 27th, the day 
fixed for the discussion of the Remonstrance, the debate was 
adjourned to December and, for all that appeared, it was 
^ likely to be adjourned indefinitely. Accordingly, 
DeUtcon on the 29th, after Lilburne had left Windsor, the 
Lrance^d?* Council of Officcrs determined to insist on the House 
journed. accepting three demands : the impartial administra- 
tion of justice, the regular payment of the soldiers with a view 
to putting an end to the system of free quarter, and the speedy 
enactment of salutary laws. To secure these things the army 
was to enter London.^ 

The march of the army from Windsor was preceded by the 
issue of a declaration bearing the date of November 30, which 
Nov. 30. showed that the three demands had been made with 
non^from* expectation that they would be accepted. It was 
the army, hopeless, according to this declaration, to argue 
further with the existing Parliament, and the army, therefore, 
proposed to appeal ‘ unto the extraordinary judgment of God 
and good people,’ the sense of the latter being manifested in a 
succession of reformed Parliaments. The existing Parliament 
was to be immediately dissolved, and to bridge over the 
interval before fresh elections could be held, those members 
who had remained faithful to their trust — in other words those 
who agreed with the army — were to withdraw from the House, 
placing themselves under the protection of the army. Upon 
this they would be treated by the army as a kind of provisional 
government employed to direct the course of affairs till a 
Parliament elected by the reformed constituencies had been 
brought into existence. As soon as this had been happily 
accomplished the army would willingly disband/ On the 

* C,/, vi. 90. 

* Eis Majesty's Letter^ E. 474, I2. 

* The Declaration of ,, , the Lord General Fairfax and his General 
Council of Officers i E. 474, 13, The most important sentence is the 
following; *‘We . . . desire that so many of them,” ue, of members of 
the House of Commons, “ as God hath kept upright, and shall touch with 
a just sense of those things, would by protestation or otherwise acquit 
themselves from such breach of trust and approve their faithfulness by 
withdrawing from those that persist in the guilt thereof, and apply them- 
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same day Fairfax announced to the Lord Mayor that he wait 
A Letter to London, and expected an imme- 

the Lord dkte payment of 40,000/. out of the arrears of the 

Mayor. i 

City assessments.^ 

On the following day, December i, Prynne, who had 
recently been elected for the first time, and had taken his seat 
on November 7, made an urgent call on the House 
The Com- to vote the army rebels.^ To this appeal, however, 

mons hope , ^ t i r. . 

to appease the Commons turned a deaf ear, attempting to avert 
c army. danger by authorising the Lord Mayor to send 

the required sum to Fairfax. At the same time they directed 
the Speaker to request the General to keep at a distance, on 
the ground that his approach would be dangerous to the City 
and the army. It was only after a division that the Commons 
abstained from adding that it would also be ‘ derogatory to the 
freedom of Parliament’ ^ 

It little mattered what form of words the House might see 
fit to use. On the 2nd the streets of Westminster and 
t)ec. 3. London once more resounded with the tramp of 
Inters””^ armed men other than their own citizen soldiers. 

i.ondon. Fairfax took up his quarters at Whitehall,'* and 

Parliament and City were at his mercy, or rather at the mercy 
of that Council of Officers under whose tutelage he in reality 
acted, 

selves to such a posture whei eby they may speedily and effectually prose- 
cute those public ends , . , and, for so many of them whose hearts God 
shall stir up thus to do, we shall therein in this case of extremity, look 
upon them as persons having materially the chief trust of the kingdom 
remaining in them ; and though’ not a formal standing power to be con- 
tinued in them, or drawn into ordinary precedents, yet the best and most 
rightful that can be had, as the present state and exigence of affairs now 
stand ; and we shall accordingly own them, adhere to them, and be guided 
by them in their faithful prosecution of that trust, in order unto and until 
the introducing of a more full and formal power in a just representative to 
be speedily endeavoured. ” 

* Fairfax to the Common Coundl, Nov. 30, tj. x. 618. 

® Lawrans to Nicholas, Dec. i. Clarendon MSS, 2,964. 

s C,J. vi 92 ; Lenthall to Fairfax, Dec. i, Tanner MSS, Ivii, fob 

443. 

* Lawrans to Nicholas, Dec, 4, Clarendon MSS, 2,964. 
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On December i, the day before the entry of the army, 
Holies had reported to the House of Commons the final 
^ answer made by the King to the Parliamentary 

The king's couimissioners before they left Newport. In the 
reported. discussion which CHSued Vane bitterly criticised die 
Vane King’s offers, but the Presbyterians found an unex- 
pected ally in Fiennes, who argued that the King 
defends it. yielded all that was necessary ‘ to secure 

religion, laws, and liberties.’ He was quite ready even to 
accept the establishment of Presbyterianism with the limit 
of three years. Presbyterianism, he said, must be weak 
indeed if it could not stand upon its trial for three years. 
Fiennes’s change of front was deeply resented by the Independ- 
ents, who asserted that he had been bribed by Charles with 
an offer of a ‘ Secretaryship of State, and his father, Lord Say, 
by the promise of the Lord Treasurer's staff.’ ^ It is unne- 
cessary to resort to such an explanation, as a reasonable man 
might easily, by leaving out of sight the question of Charles’s 
trustworthiness, come to the conclusion that, under the circum- 
stances, the best course was to accept his offers. 

It had been expected in the House that the discussion on 
the King’s answer would take place on December 2, but the 
^ entry of the army into London on that day distracted 
Further ’ the attention of the members, and the debate was 
again adjourned. The 3rd was a Sunday, and before 
the House entered upon business on the morning of the 4th, ^ 
it was officially informed that the King had been removed by 
force to Hurst Castle. All through that day and the follow- 
ing night there was hot debate on the question 
An all-night whether the House should merely affirm that ‘the 
stung. removal of the King was without the knowledge of 
the House’— a form of words upon which both parties could 

* Lawrans to Nicholas, Dec. 4, Clarendo7t MSS. 2,964 ; ? to 

Joachimi, AM MSS. 17^6^77, T, fol. 293. 

® The writer of the Newsletters in the Roman Traftscripis in the 
Record Office puts the arrival of the letter at 5 p.m. 5 but it seems im- 
possible that a letter dated at Carisbrooke on Dec. i should not have been 
received at Westminster till the afternoon of the 4th. 
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agree ; or, should adopt an amendment, supported by the 
Presbyterians, declaring that the King had been removed 
without the House’s knowledge or consent. It was not till 
Dec. s. eight o’clock on the morning of the 5th that the 
S^th^array Presbyterians finally carried their amendment. Then 
repudiated, some camcst lover of peace amongst them moved 
that the King’s answers to the propositions should be ac- 
The debate Independents, anxious to see this 

on the question settled in the sense of their opponents in 

King's ^ , . . , . ^ - 

answers Order to give an excuse for the intervention of the 

adjourned. wished the question to be put. The Presby- 

terians, however oreferred delay, and carried a motion for 
adjournment by the decisive majority of 144 to 93.^ 

It was not merely because the House was jaded that the 
Presbyterians, in spite of their assured majority, had adjourned 
Reasons for discussion. They would now, too late for them- 
the adjourn- selves, have welcomed Charles’s compromise, but 
feared to alienate the Scots by accepting even mode- 
rated Episcopacy.^ When the House met again somewhat 
The King’s majority, still disinclined to 

answers de- accept the King’s answers as a whole, contented 
a ground of themselves with carrying, by 129 to 83, a resolution 
settlement, t ^ ground for the course to proceed 

upon for the settlement of the peace of the kingdom.’ In 
order to make this dilatory proposal palatable to the army, 
a committee was appointed to confer with Fairfax, in the hope 
of keeping ‘a good correspondency between the Parliament 
and the army.’ ^ 

At some time in the course of the two days’ debate Prynne 
Prynne's delivered a long and ponderous oration, in which he 
argument, uj-ged the House to accept the King s offers as satis- 
factory. In so doing, he contrived to surmount what was, to 

* C . /. vi. 93 ; Grignon to Brienne, Dec. - 3 ^, R, O, Transcripts, 

* The Commons, writes Grignon, resolved * de ne point agiter si les 

responses dudict Roy etoient satisfactoires ; ce que fut faict par les Pres- 
byteriens, qui les enssent bien pu faire Jors declarer telles, affin de ne 
point offenser les Escossois qui avoient declare n’en estre pas satisfaicts. 
Ibid » a/, vi. 93* 
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him, a considerable difficulty — the King’s refusal to abandon 
Episcopacy— characteristically remarking that he had himself 
written a book, which had never been refuted, on the unbi- 
shopping of Timothy and Titus. He was, therefore, quite cer- 
tain that, if he were brought into the King’s presence, Charles 
would himself acknowledge the Presbyterian argument to be 
conclusive. On the more practical question of the power of 
the Houses to keep the King to his engagements, Prynne 
argued that the stipulations about the militia and official 
appointments would make it impossible for him to throw off 
the bonds under which he would be placed.^ 

This was not the view taken in the army. There the 
eagerness for the most drastic measures, which had shown 
itself in the Remonstrance and the declaration, re- 

The army . 1 1 , 

ea^er to mained unabated Nor was it likely that, in the heat 
inter ere. Struggle, practical men would abide by the 

letter of any promise made personally by Ireton to Lilburne, 
and thus suffer an opportunity for grasping power to slip aw^ay, 
whilst an ideally perfect form was being discovered for the new 
Liibuine's Constitution. Lilburne, indeed, satisfied with Ire- 
committee. engagement, had, even before the army moved 

to London, brought together at Windsor thirteen out of the 
sixteen members of his committee. After some discussion, 
Lilburne and the three other Levellers locked themselves into a 
Anew room with Marten, and before they left it completed 
^ Agreement of the People. When 
People. the army arrived in London the committee trans- 
ferred itself to the head- quarters at Whitehall ; and though 

1 The Substance of a Speech by W. Prynne. No doubt, as Professor 
Masson argues {Life of Milton, iu. 695), the speecn shorter in delivery 
than in print. There is a further difficulty, that it is said to have been 
delivered on Dec. 4, whereas the question whether the King’s offers were 
misfactory to which it is addressed was not discussed, according to the 
journals, till Dec. 5. Possibly this subject may have been held to be 
germane to the question whether the House approved of the King’s 
seizure, which was before it on the 4th. Besides, we cannot tell how 
much the speech was altered for pubUcation. If we could accept the 
authority of the Roinan Newsletter^ p. 265, note 2) there would be no 
difficulty at alL 
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Ireton and Lilburiie opposed one another vigorously, the draft 
was finally adopted in an amended form by a majority. 

It was significant that the three absentees were all members 
of the House of Commons, Marten being the only one of the 
four named who was present at the meetings either at Windsor 
Marten’s Whitehall^ Marten had left Westminster in 

^^centesca- August, and, without orders from any one in 
authority, had raised a troop of horse in Berkshire, 
mounting his men by the simple process of breaking into the 
stables of the gentlemen of the county.^ An outcry was soon 
raised, and, to avoid punishment, he and his troop moved off 
to the north, where he remained till the attitude of the army 
towards Parliament tempted him to Windsor. The three 
absentee Parliamentary members of the committee — Alexander 
Rigby, Thomas Chaloner, and Thomas Scott— were certainly 
not likely to err from any sympathy with the Presbyterians. 

The absence of these men is to be accounted for by their 
rooted objection to that which was common to Ireton and the 
Opposition Levellers. Though the Levellers wished to post- 
Siedd!S*o- forcible dissolution of Parliament till the 

futxon. Agreement of the People vras completed, they con- 
curred with Ireton in desiring that such a dissolution should 
take place at no long interval of time. Partly, no doubt, 
from the promptings of private interest, but, it may fairly be 
urged, still more by public motives, the Republican members 
of Parliament objected to the scheme set forth in the recent 
Declaration of the army,^ in accordance wdth which they were 
to leave W'estminster under protest whilst the array dissolved 
Parliament. They seem to have thought that if once they 
abandoned Westminster they would lose the prestige conferred 
by sitting in the historical House of Commons, and would 
cease to be regarded as the legitimate possessors of authority. 
They therefore urged that there should be no dissolution, but 
that those w’ho voted for continuing the negotiations with the 
King should be ejected from the House, ^ 

^ Legal ^ Fundameftlal Liber lies ^ p. 34, E. 560, 14. 

* Marten to Lenthall, Aug, 15 ; Account of the Conduct of the 
Soldiers, Aug, Tanmr MSS. Ivii. foil. 197, 199. 

* See p. 263, ^ Ludlow’s Memoirs^ i, 306. 
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The vote of the House of Comi-nons on the 5th brought 
matters to a point In the afternoon of that day a meeting 

Dec. 5. Whitehall, at which both officers and 

A meeting members of the House were present. In vain 
hall, Ireton and Harrison pleaded for the dissolution of 
iieton and Parliament in accordance with the Declaration of the 
?Sldfo?a Army issued by the Council of Officers at Windsor, 
dissolution existing House, they urged, ‘ had forfeited its 

trust,’ and ‘if they did not totally dissolve it, but purge it, 
it would be but a mock Parliament and a mock power.’ 
“Where,” they added, “have we either law, warrant, or com- 
mission to purge it, or can an} thing justify us in doing it but 
the height of necessity to save the kingdom from a new war 
that they with the conjunction with the King will presently 
vote and declare for, and to procure a new and free represen- 
tative and so successive and free representatives, which this 
present Parliament will ne%^er suffer, and without which the 
freedoms of the nation are lost and gone ? ” ^ 

Nothing, in short, the officers argued, would justify a for- 
cible purge unless it were followed by a dissolution and an 
Conditions immediate appeal to the people to elect a new 
Parliament. The arguments used on the other 
Arguments handed down, but it may very well 

lor a purge, have been pointed out that a general election would 
probably lead to results very different from those on which 
the hearts of all who took part in the meeting were set. In 
A colourless the end the meeting adopted the colourless resolu- 
resoiuuon. Parliament having forfeited its trust, it was 

‘ the duty of the army to endeavour to put a stop to such pro- 
A Com- ceedings.’ ^ The question at issue was really settled 
nutiee by the appointment of a joint committee of three 
appointe . members of Parliament, who were 

to consider the course to be pursued to carry this resolu- 
tion into effect.3 As it is certain that the three civilians were 

^ te£al, Fundamental Liberties^ p. 34, E. 460, 14. 

- Ludlow’s Memoirs, i. 209. Ludlow gives the result, Lilburne the 
aiguments; but it can hardly be doubted that both refer to the same 
“eetiug. • 
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unalterably opposed to a dissolution, recourse to a purge was a 
foregone conclusion, as, even on the not very probable hypo- 
thesis that all the three officers preferred a dissolution, they 
would undoubtedly prefer a purge to a dissolution carried out 
in opposition to those members of Parliament who had 
hitherto acted in agreement with the army. 

In accordance with the determination of this committee, 
Westminster Hall and the approaches of the House of Com- 
mons were, without any authority from Fairfax, beset 
The House by soldicrs at seven o’clock in the morning of the 
beset with 6th. Coionel Pride, w'ho commanded the guard 
^ stationed in the lobby of the House, had in his 

The Purge, jjgj. which were the names of certain 

members, whilst Lord Grey of Groby, himself a member of the 
House, stood at his side, ready to point out to him the mem- 
Those who tiers in question. As each one of these approached 
^cecfin House he was turned back, and in 

confinement, ^ase of resistance was removed by the soldiers to a 
room known as the Queen’s Court, and there placed in con- 
finement. In addition to those who were merely turned back, 
the number of those put under restraint amounted to forty- 
one. 

The first step taken by those members who were permitted 
to pass the doors of the House was to send the serjeant-at- 
The House liberate the prisoners.^ It is probable that 

orders .their many who concuiTed in this step took it merely in 
1 eration, order to save appearances ; but there must have 
been not a few, perhaps a majority, of those present who, 
though they had hitherto voted with the Independents, were 
irritated by the subjection of the House to military violence.* 

' G/. vi. 93. 

2 Ludlow, in his Memoirs^ 5 . 21 1, says that the House ‘was moved to 
send for those members who were thus excluded from the army ; which 
they did, I presume, rather out of decency than from any desire they had 
that their message should be obeyed.* This, no doubt, represents his own 
feeling ; but, according to Merc. Elenctiats (F. 476, 4), there were, on 
Dec. II, only about thiity members who thoroughly agreed with the army. 
The authority is not a good one ; but the statement is more likely to be 
exaggerated than entirely false. 
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However this may have been, the serjeant brought back an 
answer from the officer in charge of the prisoners, that he 
would obey no one except his own military superiors, and upon 
this the House directed the committee, which had been ap- 
and^endsto poi^^ted on the preceding day for the purpose of 
Fairfax. opening communications with Fairfax, to wait upon 
the General with a request that he should at once give the 
required orders. 

Fairfax, either unable or unwulling to act alone, replied, in 
conjunction with the Council of Officers, by sending a charge 
Charge by asking for the resumption of the proceedings against 
theotficers. Holles and the remaining survivors of the eleven 
members, and for the trial of Major-General Browne, who was 
accused of bringing in the Scots. The officers also asked that 
all who had voted for the re-admission of Holies and his com- 
panions, or had opposed the vote declaring those who had 
invited the Scots to be traitors,^ should be permanently ex- 
cluded from the House, whilst others who had voted on various 
occasions in a way obnoxious to the army should be excluded 
till they had given satisfaction. It is probable that in these 
two categories all those whose names were on Pride’s list were 
included. 

Finally, the officers expressed a hope that those who 
remained faithful to their trust would speedily ‘ take order for 
the administration of justice,’ fix a period for a dissolution, 
and ‘provide a speedy succession of equal representatives.’^ 
Throughout this charge the King’s name was never mentioned. 

Upon this message the House, before bringing its sitting to 
The General ^ merely reiterated its order to the committee 
to to ‘ confer with the General for the discharge of the 

the mem- members.’^ The prisoners gained no benefit by 
the intervention of their colleagues. In the after- 
noon Hugh Peters, indeed, arrived in the Queen’s Court and 


t *To the Euniber of ninety and odd, as upon the division of the 
House appeared.’ This vote, however, passed on July 20 without a 
division. C.J. v. 640. 

* The Articles and Charge of the Army, E. 475, 30, 
s C.y. vi. 94. 
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released Fiennes and Rudyerd, giving to those who inquired 
by what authority they had been detained the short answer, 
Two of the power of the sword/ Tae remaining 

g^isoners thirty-nine were then taken to a neighbouring tavern, 

^ ' familiarly known as ‘ Hell,’ where they passed the 

night in two upper chambers, affording no resting-place 
except benches and chairs. Seven of the oldest amongst them 
were offered permission to go home on giving their parole 
to return in the morning. They, however, refused even so 
far to acknowledge the authority by which they were de- 
tained.^ 

In the evening of the day on %vhich the arrests were effected, 
Cromwell, who had left Lambert behind him to prosecute the 
CroTiw ell’s Pontefract, rode into Westminster. He had 

return. not, he Said, ‘been acquainted wuth this design ; yet, 
Hedi^iaims since it - was done, he was glad of it, and would 
endeavour to maintain it.’^ There can hardly be 
a doubt that Cromwell had been consulted as to 
the proposed interference of the army \ but the special form 
which it took had been rapidly determined, almost certainly 
only on the preceding day, so that there had been no time 
to obtain his opinion on the adoption of a purge in place of a 
dissolution. 

On the morning of the 7lh he took his seat, and received 
the thanks of the House for his victories.® Marten, w^ho came 
Pec. 7, at the same time, signalised his entry by a jest 
Martea^s significant of bis own feelings. “Since Tophet,” he 
return, « jg prepared for kings, it is fitting their friends 

should go to Hell ! ” * 

It was in vain that, on the preceding day, the Commons 
The House had urged Fairfax to set free the imprisoned mem- 
demSSof They were now informed by the Council of 

the army to Qfficers that no answer w^ould be given to their 
sidcred. lequest till they had replied to the last demands of 
the army. The House first directed that these demands 

1 A Trtte and Full Relatiofi^ E. 475, 14* 

* Ludlow^s Memoirs^ i. 21 1. 

% CJ, vi. 94, Piagmaticus^ E. 476, 2, 
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should be considered on the 9th, but on the 8th, apparently 
shrinking from the humiliation, adjourned to the i2th.^ 

On the 7th the prisoners, with one addition to their 
number, were taken to Whitehall. On their arrival they were 
The prj> allowed to see Fairfax, but, after being left for 

soners at four hours in a room without a fire, were ultimately 

Wiutehatl. , . . . i ^ . 

removed to various inns m the Strand. Omitting 
remwed to the names of *Rudyerd and Fiennes, who had been 
the Strand, liberated after a short detention, and adding those of 
a few who, like Major-General Browne, were arrested some 
days later, the total number of members in confinement was 
forty-five, whilst ninety-six others who had oifered no resist- 
ance had been simply turned back by the soldiers and for- 
bidden to enter the House, making in all one hundred and 
forty-three affected by Pride’s Purge. In the end the prisoners 
were set free on giving their parole to make no attempt to 
return to their places in the House.^ 

After this act of violence all interest in Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings is for a time at an end. The sitting members had 
Weaknewof cnough to hinder an appeal to the 

the remain- people, but they HOW found themselves unable to 
obtain serious recognition as the legitimate holders of 
supreme authority. To England at large they seemed, what in 
reality they were, the mere creatures of military violence. The 
army was their master, and, through them, the master of the State. 

Whatever might be the political results of their deed, it 
was necessary, if discipline was to be maintained, to satisfy the 
soldiers by providing them with the arrears of their pay. 
of^pay Accordingly, Fairfax wrote, on the 8th, to the Lord 
m^^edfrom Mayor and Common Council demanding 40,000/. as 
an instalment of the unpaid assessments of the City. 
To show that neither Parliamentary nor municipal authority 
would stand in his way, he sent troops to seize upon the money 
belonging to Parliament in the treasunes of the Committee for 

^ €./. vi. 95. These proceedings strengthen the view that the de- 
mand of the House for the liberation of the prisoners was not made merely 
to save appearances. 

2 A Trite afid Full Relation^ E. 476, 14; Pari. Hist. in. 1,248. 

VOL, IV. rp 
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Compounding at Goldsmiths’ Hall, and of the Committee 
for Advance of Money at Haberdashers’ Hall. From these 
Money sources he obtained little, but from Weavers’ Hall, 
seized. where a sub-committee of the Committee for Advance 
of Money had its place of meeting, he carried off, it is said, no 
less than 28,000/. As a more direct measure against the City 
itself, he quartered soldiers in the citizens’ houses with the 
intimation that there they would remain till the whole sum 
demanded had been paid.^ In a few days, however, he so far 
relented as to remove the men into some empty houses, on the 
undertaking of the City to provide them with beds to sleep 
on .2 It was understood, however, that more stringent measures 
• would be taken unless the money required was found speedily. 

The House of Commons, too, felt the pressure of the army. 
When it reassembled on the 12th it was found that many of 
Dec. 12 members who still took the part of their im- 

' Thinness of prisoDcd colleagues had resolved to absent them- 
' selves, and the House was thus, as it were, by a 
the House. Voluntary purge, at last reduced to a 

condition in which those who supported the course taken by 
the army were numerically preponderant. So poor was the 
attendance that Royalist news- writers were able, truly or falsely, 
to report that business was frequently delayed by the difficulty 
of making up the necessary quorum of forty members.^ On 
the 1 2th the House, thus thinned, made no difficulty in re- 
expelling the survivors of the eleven members ; and, 
cent votes, afterwards, on the 13th, revoked the repeal of the 
Dec. 13. Addresses as having been dishonourable 

to Parliament ; and annulled the votes authorising the Treaty 
of Newport, as well as those imposing a fine on Hamilton, and 

» Tfie Moderate, E, 476, 5 ; Whitehcke^ 362. Two regiments of foot 
and one of horse were quartered in the city. PoiE* Occurrences, E. 526, 
40’’*. Other sums are mentioned in various newspapers as having been 
sehed at Weavers’ Hall, 

* Ibid. 

* On Dec. 7 a division showed the presence' of eighty-two members, 
including the tellers. The next division, taken on the 14th, showed only 
fifty-seven ; and the next again, on the 20th, only fifty-five. 
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banishing Norwich and the other leaders in the second war. 

Dec 14. On the 14th a message was sent to Fairfax asking 
asktfo?the ‘upon what grounds the members of 

restoration the House are restrained from coming to the House 

of Its mem- n-i,. 

bers*. by the officers and soldiers of the army. ^ 

The question was not likely to meet with a favourable 
response. On the 12th the army leaders had arrested Browne, 
Clotworthy, Waller, Massey, and Copley on the 
r.rowne charge of having participated in an invitation to the 
Scots to invade England.^ It was, however, difficult 
Dec. 14. to find evidence against them, and on the 14th 
Cromwell, in accordance with a request from 
Windsor. Hamilton, w’ho was now confined at Windsor, rode 
down to visit him. Hamilton's object was no doubt to enlist 
the sympathies of the powerful Lieutenant-General in his 
favour, whereas Cromwell was anxious to draw from him, as 
the price of his life, information which would lead to the 
conviction of those Englishmen who had invited him across 
Dec. IS. border. Hamilton had many faults, but he re- 
fused to betray his associates, and Cromwell gained 
to give nothing by his journey.® In the meanwhile, the 

evi ence. j-ej^nant of the Commons settled down into the 

acceptance of the consequences of Pride’s Purge, and on the 
A protesta- ^S^h they put the crown to their subserviency by 
excluded^ branding as scandalous a protestation, drawn up by 
Joted^ Waller and others in the name of the excluded 
scandalous, members, against the violence to which they had 
been subjected.^ Of the five who had been last seized, 
Massey succeeded in effecting his escape. The other four 
remained for some years in prison, untried and uncondemned. 

^ C./. vi. 95-97 ; ? to Joachimi, Dec. MSS, 17,677, T, 

fol. 306. This writer attributes the request to the shame of the members 
at being seldom able to form a quorum. 

® Per/, Ocairrmces, E. 526, 40*. According to one writer, Browne 

acknowledged writing a letter of invitation to the Scots; ? to 

Joachimi, Dec. if, Add, MSS, 17,677, T, fol. 306. This is, however, 
exceedingly unlikely, and is probably only an enlargement of Browne’s 
declaration that the accusation against him was ‘ for nothing else but loyalty 
to the King and Parliament.’ » Merc, Pra§f7mtictis^ E. 476, 35. 

* C,J, vi. 97 ; A Declaration y E. 476, 33. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

THE PRELIMINARIES OF THE KING’S TRIAL. 

On one point the mutilated House of Commons stood firm 
even against the army — every suggestion that it should fix a 
date for its own dissolution fell on deaf ears. Yet, 
ireton though Ireton and his supporters had been forced 

favouiable 7 . 111 

to an early to substitute a purge for a dissolution, they had not 
isbo ution. themselves, nor, as far as it appears, had they 

any wish to free themselves, from their obligation to support 
in some form or other an agreement of the people which 
should substitute within a very short time a Parliament elected 
on new principles for the little group of members now sitting 
at Westminster. 

By December to Lilburne’s committee^ had done its work. 
As he believed Ireton to have promised that whatever received 
the approbation of the committee should be accepted without 
further inquiry, he was sanguine enough to suppose that 
his scheme would at once be submitted for signature — first 
Liiburne’s to the officers, then to the soldiers, and finally to 
the people in general. He was grievously dis- 
Dec. la appointed when he found that it w^as to be, as a 
preliminary step, laid before the Council of Officers 
for approval.^ It was perhaps in consequence of this 
press. rebuff that he sent to the press the Agreement ^ as it 
had approved itself to his committee, in order that the nation 

^ See p. 267. ® Le^al, Fundamsittal Liberties^ p, 35, E. 560, 14. 

® Foundaitons of Freedom^ or an Abetment of the People^ E. 476, 26. 
This was actually published, according to Thomason’s date, on the 15th, 
hut the prefatory letter in his copy is dated Friday, Dec. 10. Dec, 10, 
however, was not a Friday, and as the letter is dated in a copy in Mr. 
Firth’s possession Dec. 15, which was on a Friday, I have no doubt that 
the isth is correct. Yet the book must hav^ been sent to the press a few 
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might know what constitutional blessings he had striven to 
obtain for it* 

On December ii a discussion was opened, in which 
Lilburne and some of his followers were permitted to take 
Dec xr. P^rt. The clauses most open to dispute in the new 
of the People were those relating to the 
Sfm^the so-called reservations — that is to say, to the list of 

Council. questions to be reserved or exempted from the 
control of Parliament Of these the most important, that 
Dec. X4. prohibiting all interference with religion, was reached 
hon on the 14th ; and, in the debate which was expected 

religion. ^rise On this point, Hugh Peters, Nye, John 

Goodwin, and other Independent divines were invited to take 
part, Fairfax himself being in the chair. In the course of the 
debate Ireton expressed himself strongly on its being the 
magistrate’s duty to punish offences against the first table ; 
but the whole question w^as postponed for more mature con- 
Dec. 2z. sideration. On the 21st a compromise was arrived 
KoSS'e The Parliament or Representative was to have 

arrived at. < ^hc highest and final judgment concerning all 
natural ^ things,’ ^ whilst , it was to be interdicted from inter- 
fering with the worship of such Christian societies as did not 
disturb the public peace, with the wide exception of those 
addicted to ‘Popery and Prelacy.’^ A question raised by 
Ireton as to the duty of Parliament to suppress blasphemy 

clays earlier, and probably on Lilburne’s discovery that he was to submit 
his plan to the officers for revision. This Agreement is identical with the 
foim in Rushw. vii. 1,358, except that two long clauses are there omitted, 
one of which contains the number of the members to sit for each constitu- 
ency, the other a proposal for dividing constituencies returning more than 
three members into electoral divisions returning one member each. 

^ See p. 262, ® i,e. not divine. ® Clarke Papers^ ii 71, 140. 

* The Moderate Intet/z^ejicer, E. 536, 18. "Walker, in his Pisiory of 
Independency (ii 50), states that, on December 25, ‘the Council of War 
voted a toleration of all religions.’ The vote of the 24th must be referred 
to, though the Clarke Papers (ii. 144) do not give any debate on the sub- 
ject for that day. These papers do not notice a meeting on the 25(h, 
though their silence is not conclusive. Ultimately the clause was still 
further modified, and the liberty was declared not to extend necessarily to 
Popery or Prelacy. 
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was passed over in silence. A second point on which Ireton 
The right of ^ind Lilbumc were at issue, whether Parliament 
might inflict punishment not authorised by law, was 
officials. solved by restricting its right to cases of ‘public 
officers failing in their duty.' ^ 

It was not only on the future constitutional arrangements 
that the Council of Officers took the lead. On the 15th, 
Dec. 15. whilst Cromwell was still absent on his mission to 
b?brou8ht*'° Hamilton at Windsor, they voted ‘ that the King be 
to Windsor, forthwith sent for to be brought under safe guards 
to Windsor Castle, and there to be secured in order to the 
bringing of him speedily to justice.' In accordance with this 
resolution, Fairfax wrote to Cobbet and the other officers who 
had conducted the King to Hurst Castle, informing them that 
Dec 16 would be fetched away by Harrison.^ On the 
Hamin * moming of the i6th, Harrison, at the head of a large 
sets out horse and dragoons, rode off to fulfil his 

mission.® 

The King's stay at Hurst Castle had been rendered as 
agreeable to him as circumstances would allow of. Cobbet 
The Kin shown him what kindness and civility lay in 

at HurS®^ his power. The King's lodging was rough at the 
best, and the daily walk along the shingle, with 
the wintry sea on the one side and the shallow mud-flats 
on the other, monotonous enough. Charles, however, did 
what he could to be cheery, chatting with the officers, and 
his own attendants, and interesting himself in the passing 
shipping.’^ 

* Clarke Papers, ii. 148. 

* Fairfax to Cobbet and others, Dec. 15, ibid. 146. 

® Merc. Prag??iatiais, E. 476, 35. 

* Herbert, in his Memoirs, 39, speaks of Harrington having been 
dismissed from attendance on the King whilst he was at Hurst Cattle for 
commending the King’s replies to the Presbyterian divines at Newport. 
On the other hand, Tke kingdom's Moderate Intelligencer (E. 536, 33), 
of Jan. 2, 1649, states that Harrington was dismissed fiom Windsor 
because, though he promised not to help the King to escape, he would 
not promise to denounce anyone else who might do so. Herbert’s 
Memoirs^ 91 " 94 * As there can hardly be any doubt that the contem- 
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Late in the night of the 17th Charles was roused from his 
sleep by unwonted sounds, and Herbert, being sent forth to 
^ ^ make inquiry, returned with the information that 
Ilaruson’s the noise was the clank of the drawbridge let down 
ainvai. admit Hamson. Charles, at the time when he 

was preparing to fly from Hampton Court, had been told that 
TiieK Harrison had advocated his assassination, and he 
fears assabs,!- now imagined that his murder in this lonely spot 
had been determined on, and that Harrison had 
been selected as the fitting instrument of crime. Further 
inquiries having elicited the fact that Harrison was sent to 
conduct him to Windsor, Charles was completely reassured. 
Windsor, he knew, was a pleasant place, and he could not 
imagine that the army in removing him had any purpose except 
to deal kindly with him. 

Harrison had visited Hurst Castle to give orders, not to 
execute them, and he, therefore, rode away on the evening of 
the 1 8th, without asking for a personal interview 
with the King. On the morning of the 19th 
Charles w’as conducted by Cobbet to the mainland, 
w^here he found a party of horse appointed to guard 
him. He slept at Winchester, w^here he received a 
hearty welcome from the Mayor and the citizens. 
The night of the 20th he passed at Farnham. Three 
or four miles short of the place he descried a fresh 
party of horse drawn up to receive him. The officer 
in command was ‘ gallantly mounted and armed, a 
velvet montero w^as on his head, a new buff coat upon his 
back, and a crimson silk scarf about his waist, richly fringed. 
Charles’s attention w^as at once arrested by so splendid a 
figure, and being told that this was the dreaded Harrison, 
replied that ‘ he looked like a soldier, and that having some 


Dec. 18. 
Harrison 
leaves the 
Castle. 

Dec. 79. 
Charles 
removed to 
Winchester, 

Dec. 20. 
and Fam- 
ham. 

He meets 
Harrison. 


porary account is the true one, we have here a means of measuring the 
amount of confidence that can be reposed in Herbert’s handling of details. 
Most likely Harrington was taken to task about his language; and 
Herbert, writing about thirty years after the event, fancied it to have 
been the cause of his dismii>sal, antedating it so as to place it at Huist 
Coblle. 
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judgment in faces, if he had observed him so well before, he 
should not have harboured that ill opinion of him/ ^ 

After supper, Charles, standing by the hre, beckoned to 
Harrison, and, taking him into a recess by one of the windows, 

* told him that he had been informed of his intention 

A conversa- 

Hairlbon murder him at Hampton Court, Harrison, as 
might have been expected, peremptorily disclaimed 
the truth of the charge. What he had really said, he declared, 
was ‘ that the law was equally obliging to great and small, and 
that justice had no respect of persons/ On this, Charles 
broke off the conversation, though he did not, even now, 
Dec. 23. realise the danger in which he was. On the 23rd 
continued his journey, dining at Lord Newburgh’s 
escape, house at Bagshot, where, as he had been told, the 
fleetest horse in England awaited him, in order that, should an 
opportunity present itself, he might escape on its back. The 
first news that Charles heard on his arrival was that the horse 
and arrives ^^id fallen lame,^ and he had therefore no choice 
at Windsor. puisue his way as a captive. He arrived at 

Windsor in the evening,^ 

By this time the Council of Officers, having settled the 
most controverted points in the Agreement of the People^ had 
Opinions in Icisure to tum its attention to the disposal of the 
ihe dSo 3 i^big’s person. Amongst the officers the prevailing 
of the King, opinion was that which had been set forth in the 
early part of the Remonstrance. In their straightforward 
simplicity they believed that the King had caused all the evil 
that had befallen the nation, and that, for this treason— they 
counted it nothing less— he ought to suffer a traitor’s death. 
Some, on the other hand, though probably a very few, whilst 
accepting to its uttermost the charge against the King, held 
that there was no authority in existence which could bring 
him legally to his trial, and that, if he was to be put to death 
at all, he should be put to death by the power of the sword, 
which was at that time in fact predominant in England,^ 

1 Herbert’s Memoirs, 9S-98. * Clarendon, xi. 222. 

» Herbert’s Memoirs, 98, 99. 

« Clarendon, xi, 226; Major Francis White to Fairfax, Jan. 22, 1649, 
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It was inevitable that, when once the King’s trial appeared 
actually within reach, some even of those who had eagerly 
Question clauioured for bringing him to justice should ask 
raise.i themselves whether it was necessary or even desir- 
Km^’s^Inaf able that his blood should be shed. On December 
rStadi ^ 1 1, an alternative Agreement of the People had been 
sentence. before Ireton by certain Common Councilmen 

Dec. IX. and other citizens of London. Though it began 


Dec. IX. and other citizens of London. Though it began 
A rycemeni with attributing to the King all the bloodshed in the 
pjfie late war, its authors did not even ask for his de- 

piO^JOSed. ^ I 'K cftlTTCc* 


pefie late war, its authors did not even ask for his de- 
pioijosed. position. They contented themselves with demand- 
ing * that if any King of England shall hereafter challenge to 
himself a negative voice to the determinations of the Repre- 
sentative in Parliament,’ or shall refuse the royal assent to 
laws tendered him by the Commons ‘after consultation with 
the Lords, ... he may be deposed by the same Parliament, 
and that any subject assisting him therein was to be treated as 
guilty of high treason.’ ^ 

There was too little practical knowledge of the world in 
this scheme to secure its acceptance; but evidence exists 
Ireton con- which points to Ireton as withdrawing from the 
K?n^s im?® extreme position which he had taken up in the 
prisonment. Remonstrance. His view now seems to have been 
that it would be well to bring the King at once to trial, and 
Cromwell leave him in prison till he consented ‘to 

King’s tiSi abandon his negative voice, to part from Church 
deferred. lands,’ and ‘to abjure the Scots.’ Cromwell even 
The Council Went further than this. In opposition to Ireton, 
he now asked that the King’s trial might be de- 
ferred until the subjects, such as Norwich and 
Capel, who had stirred up the last war ^ had been 
brought to trial. On or before the 21st the Coun- 
cil of Officers itself rejected, though by only five votes, a 


The Copies of several Letters, E. 548, 6. Clarendon’s idea is that thase 
men wanted to assassinate Charles. Major White’s opinion is as stated in 
the text. 

* Several Proposals, E, 477, 18. 

® A letter, dated Jan. 8, 1649, says that:— Our Councils will not 
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proposition the actual tenor of which is unknown, but of which 
the general sense aimed at the taking away of Charles’s life.^ 

A letter, written on the 21st by a Royalist agent who was 
possessed of good information, strengthens the belief that 
Cromwell was at this time still anxious to save the King’s life. 
It was, writes this person, whose name, real or assumed, was 
John Lawrans, ‘the petty ones of the levelling conspiracy’ 
who were most eager for the death of the King ; ‘ for now — 
which is strange to tell — I have been assured that Cromwell is 
retreating from them, his designs and theirs being incompatible 
as fire and water, they driving at a pure democracy and himself 
at an oligarchy i and it will appear that the wild remonstrance 
and the present design of taking away the King’s life is 
forwarded by him only to make the Levellers vent all their 
wicked principles and intentions ; that, having declared them- 
selves, they may become the more odious and abominable, 
and so be the more easily suppressed, when he see the occasion 
to take them off and fall openly from them.’ The writer’s 
views on Cromwell’s motives have but little value. The 
important point is that he believed Cromwell to be on the 
side of lenity. He further tells us that when the Council of 
War was discussing the question of the King’s trial. Pride, as 
A letter believed at Cromwell’s instigation, brought in ‘ a 

Uroushtin Strange, ranting letter’ to the effect that it was 
by Pride irrational to kill Charles I. when Charles II. would 
be at large — to ‘ exchange a King in their power for a King 
out of their power, potent in foreign alliances and strong in 
the affections of the people.’ ^ 

endure any mediations, no, not hear again of Ireton’s proposals —viz., 
* that it were perhaps safer to have the King live prisoner for to dispose 
him a while to abandon his negative voice,’ &c.” A copy of a letter, 
Jan. 8, CarU MSS. xxiii. fob 425. Wilting on Dec. 21, Grignon states, 
‘ que le differend d’entre Cromwell et Ireton n’est que pour scavoir si Ton 
commencera par luy” — i.e. the King — “comme veut ce dernier, ou si I’on 
fera le proces auparavant aux seigneurs et autres personnes prmcipales que 
Ton tient prisonniers, qui est I’advis de Cromwell.’ Grignon to Biienne, 
Dec. fx, R- 0 . Tramcrlpis, 

* Grignon to Brienne, Dec. R, 0 , Trariscnpts. 

* Lawrans to Nicholas, Dec. 21, Clarendon MSS. 2,968. These 
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A totally diffeient piece of evidence points in the same 
direction. If there weie any two men engaged in public 
Dec. 18. business who were unlikely to countenance violence 
^id^Cxom-^ against the King, they 'were Whitelocke and Sir 
well. Thomas Widdrington, the two legal commissioners 
for the custody of the Great Seal. Both had abstained from 
sitting in the House after Pride^s Purge. Yet it was with 
these cautious lawyers and with Lenthall, a man no less 
cautious, that Cromwell and Colonel Deane had an interview 
on the 18th. The next day the visit was returned 
to Cromwell, ‘ who lay m one of the King’s rich 
beds at Whitehall.’ On the 21st Cromwell, this time un- 
Dec. 31. accompanied by Deane, met Lenthall, Widdrington, 
and Whitelocke, when they ‘discoursed freely to.- 
lawyers. gether about the present affairs and actions of the 
army and the settlement of the kingdom.’ On the 22nd the 
Dec. 32 lawyers proposed that, with a view to the restora- 

A proposed tion of the excluded members, the Council of Officers 
mamfesto. requested to give an answer to the 

messages sent by the House, and that, on the other hand, 
‘ heads for a declaration ’ should be drawn up to be subse- 
quently embodied in a manifesto, if they could first secure the 
approval of the Council of Officers as well as of Parliament 
itself. It can hardly be doubted that the chief condition on 
which the authors of the proposed manifesto intended to 
insist was the abandonment of any intention to bring the 
King to trial. ^ 

It can hardly be doubted that Cromwell and his allies 
amongst the officers desired at this time to save the King’s 
life, if it was possible to do so without injury to the cause for 
which they had fought. It is true that, on the 23rd, the House 

sentiments are so like those of Major White (see pp. 280, 301) that I 
suspect him to have been the author. If so, Cromwell*s complicity is 
more than doubtful. 

* 362, 363. Whitelocke, in giving an account of these 

proceedings, says that he and Widdrington hoped that * the courses of the 
army ’might ‘ be moderated— as it was in some measure at this time — 
though it biake out again into violence afterwards.’ 
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of Commons appointed a committee to consider how to pro- 
ceed by way of justice against the King.^ Lawrans, however, 
Bee. 23. states that this was no more than a threat, held out 
A committee with the object of driving a better bargain with 

to C0T1S1Q6X' ^ 

the pro- Charles. “This,” he writes, “is evident by what 
a«^aiustthe the Speaker said to a friend of mine in discourse 
on Saturday night ^ — that if the King came not off 
roundly now in point of concession, he would be 
driven. utterly lost ; which saying implies thus much — 
they have applied themselves, and are now bartering with 
his Majesty.” There would, thought Lawrans, be a trial, 
but the charges brought against the King would, if these 
concessions were made, be such as he could answer without 
difficulty. As for the appointment of the committee by the 
House of Commons, too much must not be made of it. One 
of its members, Nicholas Love, had told a friend ^that the 
charge would be nothing but what he knew the King could 
clearly acquit himself of.’ “ Truly, sir,” concludes Lawrans, 
“ I have it from good hands — some of them Independents — 
that what I have here represented is a true draft of their 
intentions ; but whether his Majesty will comply with them so 
far as to part with his negative voice and be no more — as I 
have often said — than a Duke of Venice, which I hear is the 
hard condition they intend to impose upon him, is not known, 
and it is very hard to believe.” In the end the writer expresses 
his opinion that, if the negotiation failed, it would be wrecked 
on this question of the negative voice, and on the demand 
made for the surrender of the bishops’ lands.^ 

Although accuracy of detail is no longer attainable, we are 
not left wholly in the dark as to the manner in which this last 
How the overture was made to Charles. Since Pride’s Purge, 
demand the Small number of members attending the House 
ma e. £ords had become still smaller. Fifteen peers 
had been present on December 5. On December 6 there were 


* C.y. vi. 102. ® Dec. 23. 

® Lawrans to Nicholas, Dec. 25, Clarmdon MSS. 2,972, Compare 
the extract given at p. 281, where a third point is added— that Charles 
shall 'abjure the Scots.’ 
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but seven, and between the 12th and the 19th the highest 
number of attendances was seven, and the lowest three. Of 
Attendances gtoup of peers, all of them no doubt seriously 

jn^^House disquicted at the course of events, four — Pembroke, 
Salisbury, Denbigh, and North — visited Fairfax on 
the 19th. In referring to this visit, the Royalist 
Fairfax. Lawrans declares that ‘ Pembroke, in the name of 
the rest, said they came to cast down their honours at his 
Excellency’s feet, and protested their desire is not to maintain 
peerage, or any other privilege whatsoever that might be con- 
ceived prejudicial to the public interest.’ The officers, added 
this writer disdainfully, both scorned and jeered at them ; and 
when Fairfax mounted his horse, Denbigh held the stirrup.^ 

No doubt the motives here assigned for the visit of the 
peers had their origin in the lively imagination of political 
opponents. Its real object may safely be conjectured to have 
been the overture about to be made to the King, and this view 
of the case is corroborated by the fact that one of the four 
Denbigh’s Denbigh, w^as chosen to carry that 

mission to Overture to Charles, as well as by the fact that on 
the King. Lords fixed a call of their House for 

the 28th, the day on which the result of Denbigh’s mission 
was likely to be known at Westminster.^ That this mission 
had the approval of Cromwell is shown by the urgency with 
Dec 25. which the Lieutenant-General, speaking on the 25th, 
Cromweif exhortcd the Council of Officers to spare the King’s 
the King’s life as a pure matter of policy, upon his acceptance 
* of the conditions now offered.® 

For information on Denbigh’s proceedings we have to 
fall back on the despatches of the French agent, Grignon. 
Denbigh at Denbigh, he tells us, was selected because his family 
Windsor. connection with Hamilton ^ enabled him to conceal 
the real object of his mission to Windsor under the pretext of 

* Lawrans to Nicholas, Dec. 21, Clarendon MSS. 2,968. 

* Z./. X. 636. 

’ So much may be gathered fiom the hostile account in Merc. Melan- 
cholicusy E. 536, 27. 

Hamilton’s wife had been Denbigh’s sister. 
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The King 
will not 
see him. 


a visit to the Duke. He seems on his arrival to have expected 
Charles to send for him with a view to the discussion of the 
terms. As it can hardly be doubted that Charles 
had been made cognisant of their general purport, 
his omission to invite Denbigh into his presence 
may be taken as tantamount to a rejection of the overtures 
which he brought.^ 

Charles’s refusal to admit Denbigh into his presence had 
much the same effect on the Council of Officers as the reply 
Pec. 27. given by him on November 17 to their earlier over- 
tures. On the 25th, after Cromwell’s appeal, only a 
very small minority— composed, it is said, of no 
more than six ^ — had declared in favour of pushing 
the conflict with the King to extremities. On the 
27th Charles was left entirely without supporters in the same 
council. There are no signs of opposition to an order given 
The King’s OH that day that the King should no more be served 
state cut off. upon the knee, that all ceremonies of state to him be 
left off, and his attendants be much fewer and at less charge.^ 
Cromwell’s motives for engaging in this last attempt to come 
to terms with the King are matter for conjecture only. Yet 
Cromwell’s from his usual habit of hesitating long before 

motives for he Sanctioned the employment of force to cut knots 
thf negl.^ which might be disentangled by mutual agreement, 
nations, could not but know that the pleadings of his owm 

heart were reinforced by every motive of policy. The party 
amongst the officers which in November had followed Fairfax 


Krfe<-t of 
the King’s 
reiection of 
their terms 
on the 
Council of 
Officers. 


‘ Grignon to Brienne, R' Transcripts. In the letter 

of Dec. 28, Grignon writes that Denbigh had not seen the King, ‘quoy- 
qu’en effect, ce fust son dessein, qu’ils couvroient de celuy dialler pailer 
au Due d’Hamilton son beau-frere, pour pouvoir mieux laisser croire que 
les ouvertures qu’il vouloit faire audit Roy n’estoient point premedit(fes, et 
pour ce il attendoit que le dit Roy le fist appeller : ce qu’il ne voulust pas 
faire ainsi qu’il a mand^ sans en avoir fait sgavoir la raison ; mais encore 
que Cromwell luy veuille faire parler d’accommodement, il est difficille de 
croire qu’il desire.’ It is inconceivable that Denbigh did not allow a hint 
of the subject of his mission to reach the King, 

* Merc. Melancholictts^ E. 536, 27. 

* WhiUlocke, 365. 
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in resisting Ireton’s Remonstrance had to be met, whilst out- 
side the army the demand for the King’s death was splitting 
the party of the political Independents in twain. Vane, who 
had been staunch in approving of Pride’s Purge, objected to 
the King’s death, whilst Pierrepont ‘ expressed much dissatis- 
faction at those members who sat in the House, and at the 
proceedings of the General and army.’ 

On the other hand, Charles’s refusal even to consider the 
overtures now made through Denbigh must have put an end 
and for to every remnant of hesitation remaining in Crom- 
iinSij"with well’s mind. The political situation was at least 
the King, cleared, as Charles, by insisting on the retention of 
his negative voice, and on the inviolability of the property of 
the bishops, had fallen back on his doctrine of his own inde- 
feasible sovereignty in the barest possible form. Cromwell 
was not one to comprehend the finer shades of Charles’s cha- 
racter, or to recognise in the obstinacy with which he clung to 
the institutions of the past a conscientious desire to do his best 
for the Church and nation. Still less was he likely to discover 
that, whatever might have been Charles’s duplicity and igno- 
rance of mankind, he was, nevertheless, contending after his 
own peculiar fashion for the continuity of settled order, which 
the predominance of an army in political affairs must in all 
circumstances weaken. It is not in the nature of political strife 
to take note of those shades of character and intention which 
mitigate the judgment of posterity. At times of crisis the 
essential differences appear to stand alone, and when those 
differences come to be embodied in two opposing personages, the 
battle is joined as between two deadly and irreconcilable foes. 

That the battle would end in Cromwell’s favour might have 
been foretold by anyone capable of entering into the charac- 
Charies and l^^^s of the two men. The distinction between the 
Cromwell, strength of Cromwell and the weakness of Charles 
can hardly be better expressed than in the following words of 
a writer who has a deep insight into the recesses of the human 
mind : — “ A purpose wedded to plans may easily suffer ship- 
wreck ; but an unfettered purpose that moulds circumstances 
as they arise, masters us, and is terrible. Character melts to 
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it like metal in its steady furnace. The projector of plots is 
but a miserable gambler and votary of chances. Of a far 
higher quality is the will that can subdue itself to wait and lay 
no petty traps for opportunity.” ^ 

Now that the army was again of one mind, the scene of 
action was transferred to the House of Commons. Here, too, 
Dec. 28. Charles’s rejection of the last overture from the army 
destroyed all opposition, and on the 28th, the 
House, carrying out the will of the army, read the 
first time an Ordinance which instituted a special 
court for the trial of the King. The second reading 
quickly followed on the 29th, and the Ordinance 
was finally passed on January On the 2nd it 
was sent to the Lords, accompanied by a resolution 
that ‘ by the fundamental laws of this kingdom, it is 
treason in the King of England for the time being 
to levy war against the Parliament and kingdom of England.’ ® 
The Ordinance itself appointed Chief Justices Rolle and St. 
John, together with Chief Baron Wilde, to act as judges, and 
associated with them, to take the place of a jury, 150 com- 
missioners, of whom twenty were to form the quorum. 

Before this Ordinance was despatched to the Lords, Crom- 
well stood up to explain his position. “ If any man whatso- 
ever,” he is reported to have said, “ hath carried on 
the design of deposing the King, and disinheriting 
his posterity ; or, if any man had yet such a design, 
he should be the greatest traitor and rebel in the world ; but, 
since the Providence of God hath cast this upon us, I cannot 
but submit to Providence, though I am not yet provided to 
give you advice.”^. The reference to Providence was with 
Cromwell an infallible indication of a political change of front ; 


An Ordi- 
nance for 
the Kinq;’s 
trial m the 
Commons. 

Dec. 29. 

1649. 

Jan. I. 

Jan. 2, 
Sent to the 
Lords, ac- 
companied 
by a lesola- 
tion. 


Cromwell 
defends his 
conduct 


* George Meredith's Evan Harf-ingtoUy ch, vii. The words were 
wiillen without the slightest refeience either to Charles or Cromwell. 

* C,J, vi. 105, 106. « Ibid. vi. 107. 

* L,J, X. 641 ; Blencowe’s Sydney Papers, 47 ; Heads of a Diary, E. 
356, 34 ; Merc. Pragmaiictds, E, 537, 10. Lawrans to Nicholas, Jan. 8, 
Clarendon MSS. 2,996. Walker told the same story in his Hist, of In- 
dependency, il 54, but it is only from Lawrans that we get the date of the 
speech. 
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but it usually needed some strong opposition to put him quite 
at his ease in the new position which he was taking up. 

Such an opposition at once manifested itself when the 
Ordinance reached the House of Lords. Manchester urged 
OppoMtion that the resolution declaring the King to be a traitor 
House of contradiction with the fundamental principles 

Lords. of the law. Not one in twenty of the people in 
England,” said Northumberland, “are yet satisfied whether 
the King did levy war against the Houses first, or the Houses 
first against him ; and, besides, if the King did levy war first, 
we have no law extant that can be produced to make it treason 
in him to do ; and, for us, my Lords, to declare treason by an 
Ordinance when the matter of fact is not yet proved, nor any 
law to bring to judge it by, seems to me very unreasonable.” 
Pembroke declared himself neutral. He loved not, he said, to 
meddle with matters of life or death. Denbigh vowed that he 
would rather ‘ be torn in pieces ’ than sit as a commissioner at 
the trial. In the end both Ordinance and resolution were 
unanimously rejected, and the House then adjourned for a 
week in the expectation that, in the absence of the Lords, the 
Commons would find it impossible to proceed.^ 

No merely formal obstacle, however, was sufficient to keep 
back from their purpose the men who were now scattered over 
the empty benches of the House of Commons. On the 3rd, 
1649. after summarily rejecting a letter from the Queen, in 
Tiifcom- which she asked leave to visit her husband in his 
a feue?'’^ misfortunes,^ they gave a first and second reading to 
^ Ordinance creating a High Court of Justice, 
Anew once more passed the resolution thrown out by 

Ordinance the Lords. It is possible that they had by this time 
HkhcfoLt discovered that the services of the three judges 
of Justice, named in the former Ordinance were not to be 
obtained ; at all events, no attempt was now made to secure 
the assistance of any of the judges. The court was simply to 
consist of one hundred and thirty-five commissioners, who 
were to assume the functions of both judge and jury, 

1 Merc, PragmaiicuSy E. 537, 20. 

- Grignon to Brienne, Jan. R, 0 , Transcr^ts, 

VOL. IV, 


V 
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On the 4th the Commons passed three additional resolu- 
tions which were strangely democratic as proceeding from sc 
^ unre})resentative a body : — “ That the people are 
Jl^breejeso. undor God, the original of all just power : ihat the 
Commons of England, in Parliament assembled, being 
chosen by and repress nting the people, have the supreme 
powder in this nation ; that whatsoever is enacted or declared 
for law by the Commons in Parliament assembled, bath the 
force of law, and all the people of this nation are concluded 
thereby, although the consent and concurrence of King or 
House of Peers be not had thereunto.” ' 

On January 6 the Act — the name of Ordinance being now 
dropped — was finally passed. Its preamble declared it to be 
Jan 6. notorious ‘that Charles Stuart, the now King of 
an Ac’uor England, not content with those many encroach- 
a^High ments which his predecessors had made upon the 
people in their rights and freedoms, had a wicked 
lu design totally to subvert the ancient and fundamental 

preamble. liberties of this nation, and, in their place, 

to introduce an arbitrary and tyrannical government ; and that, 
besides all other evil ways and means to bring this design to 
pass, he hath prosecuted it with fire and sword, levied and 
maintained a cruel war in the land against the Parliament and 
kingdom, whereby the country hath been miserably wasted, 
the public treasure exhausted, trade decayed, thousands of 
people murdered, and infinite other mischiefs committed ; for 
all which high and treasonable offences the said Charles 
Stuart might long since justly have been brought to exemplary 
and condign punishment Whereas also the Parliament, well 
hoping that the restraint and imprisonment of his person, after 
it had pleased God to deliver him into their hands, would have 
quieted the distempers of the kingdom, did forbear to proceed 
judicially against him, but found by sad experience that such 
their remissness served only to encourage him and his com- 

* C.f. vi. no, III. 

* C./. vi. 1 13. The Act itself is printed in the S^ate Trials, iv. 
1,046. There is a MS. copy of it in the Thomason Tracts (E. 357 s 35 )» 
dated Jan. 3, and still styled an Ordinance. 
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plices in the continuance of their evil practices and in raising 
of new commotions, rebellions, and invasions ; for prevention 
therefore of the like or greater inconveniences, and to the end 
no chief officer or magistrate whatever may hereafter presume 
traitorously and maliciously to imagine or contrive the en- 
slaving or destroying of the English nation, and to expect 
impunity for so doing,’ certain persons were appointed ^for 
the hearing, trying, and adjudging the said Charles Stuart/ 

Unlike the resolution which accompanied the first Ordi- 
nance, this preamble, passing rapidly over the legal and 
Character Constitutional aspect of the case, lays stress upon the 
of the practical consideration that a nation cannot suffer 
preamble. Subjected to the will of one man, still less 

to be kept by that man in a perpetual turmoil. Charles was to 
be brought to trial mainly because, as long as he lived, 
England could have no peace, and because his successors 
needed to be taught that they would be held responsible if 
they imitated his example. 

Though there is not a tittle of evidence, one way or the 
other, it is not unlikely that the practical character of this Act 
Possibility was in some way owing to the influence of Cromwell 
weU’^inl Outsidc Parliament, at least, he was showing his 
appSring. ^^slike of theoretical solutions of political difficulties, 
ink On the day on which the Act creating a High Court 
of Justice passed the House, the Council of Officers, again 
taking up the Agreement of the Feople^ discussed the clause 
Question fixing the date of the dissolution on April 30, 1649, 
ofthed?s.** Ireton, always prone to abide by constitutional 
solution. theory, supported the retention of the clause as 

giving the only possible security for a speedy return to a system 
of representative government, whilst Cromwell declared that it 
would * be more honourable and convenient foi ’ the members 
of the House *to put a period to themselves.’* The majority 
of the Council of Officers indeed sided with Ireton, and the 
clause was therefore retained ; but the course of events was 
soon to teach those who now voted against Cromwell that the 
cause to which they were devoted would suffer shipwreck if 
' Clarke Papers, ii. 170. 
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the possessors of whatever shred of legal authority still ; 
mained in existence on the Parliamentary side were alienat 
by a threat to deprive them of a power to which, for reasc 
selfish and unselfish, they clung with desperate tenacity, 
would be easy for them to argue that, in the midst of the cri 
evoked by the trial and execution of the King, it would 
fatal to the cause of which they were the champions to plun 
the country into the turmoil of a general election.^ 

* Cromwell, in short, in act if not in words, anticipated the w 
known advice of President Lincoln, not to swop horses when crossin 
stream* 



CHAPTER LXX. 

THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE, 

How strongly opinion was running against the course taken by 
the House of Commons became manifest on January 8, when 
1649. the High Court of Justice met for the first time in 
Firitraeet- the Painted Chamber. Out of the hundred and 
Court.*^^* thirty-five persons named as commissioners or 
A poor at. only fifty- two appeared. Fairfax, indeed, 

tendance, was there, as well as Cromwell and Ireton. Amongst 
the colonels of the New Model Army in attendance were Sir 
Hardress Waller, Pride, Whalley, Harrison, Ewer, Hewson, 
and Goffe. Lord Grey of Groby, Ludlow, Marten, and 
Hutchinson, who were also present, had, indeed, never served 
in that army, but they had, in one capacity or another, held 
commands on the side of Parliament The civilian members 
were less conspicuous. It was probably on account of the 
thinness of the attendance that the Court without proceeding 
to business adjourned itself to the loth, first ordering pro- 
clamation to be made of its next sitting. This order, however, 
bore no more than thirty seven signatures. Fairfax not only 
abstained from signing, but he never appeared m the Court a 
second time.^ 

It is not unlikely that the Lords, when they met on the 
9th, after a week’s adjournment, were encouraged by these 
Jan. 9. abstentions to take up a position of their own. 
The Lords They appointed a committee to draw up an Ordi- 
question in nance to the effect ‘ that whatsoever King of England 
shall hereafter levy war against the Parliament and 
Kingdom of England shall be guilty of high treason and be 
* State Tna/s, iv. 1,05a. 
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tried in Parliament/ ' As, however, the course thus proposed 
left Charles still King of England, it did not offer even as 
much security as would result from his deposition, and the 
minority who now swayed the House of Commons had no 
mind to content themselves even with his deposition. They 
had come to the conclusion that ‘ stone dead hath no fellow,’ 
and that as long as Charles lived there would be no peace in 
the land. 

It was, moreover, unlikely that any suggestion made by 
the Lords, whatever its nature might be, would meet with 
Communi- i'^'^^^ur in the Commons. Though they had hitherto 
tween the intercourse with the other House, the Com- 

ifouses mens had claimed the right of passing Acts of 

broken off. parliament without its sanction, and when some 
Ordinances relating to public business were now sent down to 
them, it was only by a majority of 31 to 18 that the messengers 
were admitted, and by a majority of 33 to 19 that a formal 
answer was returned that the House would send an answ^er by 
messengers of its own. That answer was never sent, and day 
after day the Lords contented themselves with business of 
such a nature as not to necessitate application to the other 
House. On their part, the Commons gave a clear indication 
A new great of ^16 direction in which they were tending by order- 
seai. great seal should be engraved in which 

ail share in government was implicitly denied to the House of 
lx>rds. On one side was to be a map of England and Ireland, 
with the arms of the two countries ; on the other a representa- 
tion of the House of Commons with the inscription : “ In the 
first year of freedom, by God’s blessing restored, 1648.” ^ 

The Commons having thus asserted their claim to supreme 
Parliamentary authority, left the field open for the action of 
Jan. TO. the High Court of Justice. When the Court met 
p^esid^Tof forty* five members only being 

the Court, present, it chose as its president Serjeant Bradshaw, 
one of the very few lawyers who were prepared to countenance 

* L.J, X. 642. The suggestion has a certain resemblance to that made 
cn December ii by some London citizens. See p. 281, 

* i 64|. 
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the revolutionary proceedings against the King. Various pre- 
liminary arrangements were made on the 12th and 13th, and 
on the 15th the number of attendances having risen 
to fifty-six, a draft of the charge against the King 
thtCou?t. read. On the 17th it was ordered that Charles 

Jan 17. should be lodged in Cotton House— foimerly the 
Peking to residence of Sir Robert Cotton — on account of its 

be brought 

to Cotton close proximity to Westminster Hall, the place ap- 
pointed for the trial. It was also ordered that during 
the sessions of the Court, the Hall should be guarded by a 
strong force of soldiers, and that barricades should be set up to 
keep off the pressure of the crowd. It was finally decided that 
the trial should begin on the aoth.^ 

In the piesence of this great resolve it was impossible to 
obtain the attention of practical men for those questions relat- 
ing to the ultimate depository of constitutional authority which 
had appeared all-important to theoretical politicians like Lil- 
ian IS tiuine. On the 15th, indeed, the Council of Officers 
The Agree- Completed the Agreement of the People \ Lilburne, 
however, having discovered that the officers intended 
pieted, present the document to the Commons instead of 

circulating it for signature amongst the people and compelling its 
adoption by the House, had for some days past withdrawn from 
the discussion. He justly regarded a mere request to a body 
of the nature of the existing House of Commons that it should 
make way for another elected on more popular principles as 
Jan. 20, httle better than a farce. When on the 20th the 

Sfb^ffhe officers laid the Agreement before the House, they 

Huube. humbly begged the Commons to take it into con- 
sideration and to circulate so much of it as they thought fit 
amongst the people, adding a request to the well-affected 
amongst them to notify their acceptance of it by appending 
their signatures.^ The officers obviously intended to create a 
new constituency of ‘ the well-affected ’ only. But they were 
in no mood to press their point, and when the House returned 

^ State Trials^ iv. 1,055-1,063. 

* An Agreement of the People, E. 539, 2 j Legal Fundamental Liber- 
tiih p- 35 » E. 560, 14 - 
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the purely dilatory answer that the Agreement should be taken 
into consideration as soon as ‘the necessity of the present 
A dilatory Weighty and urgent affairs would permit/ ^ they ac- 
answfcr. quiesced without a murmur. Cromwell’s prevision 
that it would be impossible to induce the House to attend 
to the formation of a new constitution whilst the life and death 
of the King hung in the balance was justified by the event. ^ 

On the actual question of the day Cromwell’s mind was no 
less fully made up. The idea that it would be wiser to de- 
Ouestionof throiie Charles than to put him to death had natu- 
Kmg^Ta^sed! rally found favour in many quarters. Even amongst 

1648. more zealous members of the sects this idea was 

EWbeth* entirely absent. On December 29 a certain 

pooisviMon. Elizabeth Pool made her way into the room in which 
the Council of Officers was sittings to tell them that she had 
learnt by a vision that the army was the chosen instrument of 

1649. Cxod for the healing of the nation ; and on January 5 

She wants reappeared, to inform the officers that, though 

not to^puf permitted the army to imprison the King, 

to He forbade them to put him to death.® What was 
more serious was that a large number of the Inde- 
Viit^soT* pendent statesmen, who had shared with Cromwell 
Independent fbe burden and heat of the late struggle, would have 
statesmen, nothing to do with the King's execution. What 
Cromwell said to his ‘dear brother' Vane we do not know; 
but when young Algernon Sidney made the purely legal objec- 
tion that ‘ first, the King can be tried by no court ; secondly, 
no man can be tried by this court,' Cromwell dashed away the 
appeal to mere constitutional legality. “I tell you,*’ he re- 
torted fiercely, “ we will cut off his head wuth the Crown upon 
it.”** The legal formulas which had fenced the majesty of the 
King had ceased to be applicable. 

On January 19 Charles \ras brought from Windsor to 
St. James’s Palace. The secret of his removal had been so 

* CJ. vi. 122. 2 See p. 291. 

• Clarke papers^ ii. 1^0 \ A Vision^ E. 537, 24. 

** A. Sidney to Leicester, Oct, la. i66o. Blencowe's Sydvey Papert^ 
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well kept that nothing was known of it till his actual arrival. 
On the morning of the 20th, the day on which the trial 
Jan. 19. was to begin, he was carried in a sedan chair to 
hvili^h^fo Whitehall, whence he was subsequently taken to 
St.jameb’s. (^lotton Housc by water, with the evident intention 
andToCot- evading a popular demonstration in his favour.^ 
ton House. When he landed at the foot of the steps which led 
up from the river to the garden of the house, the court by 
A session of wliich he was to be tried was already sitting privately 
the Pamted Painted Chamber, engaged m settling the best 

Chamber modc of dealing with eventualities which might occur 
in the course of its proceedings. It is said that Cromwell, 
catching sight of the King passing from the river through the 
garden of Cotton House, reminded his fellow-commissioners 
that they must be ready with an answer if Charles should 
demand by what authority they sat ; and that Marten, after an 
interval of silence, gave the reply ; “ In the name of the Com- 
mons in Parliament assembled, and all the good people of 

England.’^ 2 

Whether these words were actually used or not, the Court 
almost immediately after Charles’s arrival adjourned to West- 
The Court in ^"^^'^ster Hall, where seats w'ere set for its members 
^ej’tminster on the raised dais at the upper or southern end. A 
bar had been fixed across the Hall also on the dais, 
tionsISr the and in front of this, after some hesitation, Bradshaw 
directed that a chair, covered with crimson velvet, 
should be set for the King immediately facing the judges. 
Behind this chair was a space reserved for the guards under 

^ Grignon to Biienne, E.O. Ti^anscripts, On the moining of 

the 20th Vane, who had of late absented himself * by scruple of conscience, 
as it was said, came again and sat in the House of Commons.’ Leicester’s 
Diary, Bkncowe^ 54. He may have come in order to use what influence 
he had against a death-sentence. 

* The story was told by Sir Puibeck Temple at Marten’s trial after 
the Restoration {State Trials^ v. 1,201). Temple said that he witnessed 
the scene through a hole in the wall, and that Cromwell ran back from 
the w'indow ‘as white as the walk’ Neither of these statements is very 
probable, but the story, if it be not true, was at least well invented. As 
printed Marten’s answer runs, ‘The Commons and Parliament,’ 
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Hacker, who were appointed to secure his person, and behind 
them, again, were drawn up a large number of soldiers under 
Colonel Axtell, whose duty it was to keep back the crowd, 
which was freely admitted through the great entrance at the 
northern end of the Hall On either side of the Court, at the 
corners of the Hall, were two galleries, filled with ladies and 
other privileged persons. It was doubtless in fear of danger 
from this quarter that Bradshaw provided himself with the 
shot-proof hat which is still preserved in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. 

When the roll was called, sixty-eight of the judges answered 
to their names. To that of Fairfax the only response was 
Lady Fair- ^ masked lady in the gallery — afterwards 

fax’s, cry. ascertained to be Lady Fairfax : ‘‘ He has more wit 
Chari s ^ than to be here.” ^ As soon as the call was over, 
roug tin. King, having been brought in by the guards, 
took his seat He gazed round at the soldiers, but, as might 
have been expected, showed no sign of respect to the Court. ^ 

The charge was read by John Cook, who had been 
appointed solicitor of the Commonwealth for the purposes 
The charge of tbis trial. In the main it followed the lines of the 
read, which it was based, alleging that Charles 

Stuart, King of England, having been ‘ trusted with a limited 
power to govern by and according to the laws of the land, 
and not otherwise, had attempted to erect an unlimited and 
t}Tannical power to rule according to his will, and, in pursu- 
ance of this design, had levied war against the present Par- 
liament, and the people therein represented.’ Then, after 
reciting instances in which Charles had appeared in arms 
during the first war, the charge proceeded to accuse him of 
being the author of the second war, and of the revolt of the 
fleet. Since that time, it was alleged, he had issued commis- 
sions to the ‘ Prince and other rebels and foreigners, and ’ 
also to ‘ Ormond, and to the Irish rebels and revolters associ- 
ated with him.’ On these grounds, Cook impeached Charles 
Stuart ‘as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and a public and im- 
placable enemy of the Commonwealth of England,’ ^ 

' Clarendon^ 3d, 235, * State Trials^ iv. 1,069. * Id, iv, 1,070. 
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Those who promoted this charge threw their case away by 
forsaking the political ground on which they were strong for 
Weakness of the legal ground on which they were w^eak. In 
Charles they had to do with the man who of all 
Charles. Others was most capable of taking advantage of 
their error. Even ivhilst Cook was still speaking, Charles had 
attempted to interrupt him by touching the sleeve of his gown 
with a silver-headed cane. The head of the cane fell off, and 
Charles, accustomed, even at Carisbrooke and Hurst Castle, 
to be waited on by those who vrere ready to anticipate his 
slightest wish, looked round in vain for someone to pick it up. 
For a moment his loneliness was brought home to him, as it 
had never been before. Yet he quickly recovered himself, 
stooping to pick up what he had lost, and being able, on 
hearing himself styled a traitor, to burst into a laugh. ^ 

When Cook had completed his task, Bradshaw called on the 
King to answer to the charge, ‘in the behalf of the Commons 
Charles assembled in Parliament and the good people of Eng- 
Sswer!” land.’ Once more Lady Fairfax’s voice was raised. 
Another ** ^ ^ quarter of 

fromLady*' the people of England. Oliver Cromwell is a traitor.” 
Fairfax. Axtell, losing liis temper, ordered his men to fire 
into the gallery ; but the men, better advised, disobeyed the 
order, and Lady Fairfax was induced to leave the Court.^ 

When the disturbance was at an end, Charles, as Cromwell 
Charles foreseen, asked by what authority he had been 

questions brought to the bar. There were, he said, many 
authority of unlawful authorities in the world, such as thieves 
the Court. robbers. He refused to reply to the charge 

against him, till that preliminary question had been answered. 

^ ‘*Also the head of his staff happened to fall off, at which he 
wondered ; and seeing none to take it up, he stooped for it himself,” 
THalSf iv. 1,074. This seems more probable than that, as was said 
at the time, he regarded the fall of the head of the cane as ominous of his 
own impending fate. 

* I take the full form as given by the Chief Justice at AxtelPs trial 
V. 1,146). Axtell did not deny the statement that he ordered the 
men to fire, and the story may therefore be regaided as true, at least in 
its main points* 
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Bradshaw replied that the prisoner was where he was by 
the authority of the people of England, by whom he had been 
A warm clectcd King. It was but to introduce one more 
controversy, controversial point into a controversy sufficiently 
heated before. Charles declared that he was king by in- 
heritance, not by election. For him to answer, except to 
lawful authority, would be to betray his trust and the libeities 
The King people. After this, Charles was removed to 

withdrawn. Cotton House, the soldiers, as he passed, shouting 
‘‘Justice ! Justice 1 ” at AxtelPs bidding. From the lower end 
of the hall to which civilian spectators were admitted, counter 
cries were raised of “ God save the King 1 

Argumentatively, the victory lay with Charles ; but it was 
hard for the Court to acknowledge the weakness of its reason- 
ing, and, on the 22nd, he was brought back to the 
Another* bar that he might once more hear from Bradshaw^s 
wiangie. ^ reassert ion of that authority of the Court 

which he had defied two days before. Being perfectly devoid 
of fear, and careless whether he saved his life or lost it, 
Charles now spoke out yet more plainly than on the previous 
occasion. “It is not,” he said, “my case alone; it is the 
freedom and liberty of the people of England ; and do you 
pretend what you will, I stand more for their liberties ; for, if 
power without law may make laws, may alter the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom, I do not know what subject he is in 
England that can be sure of his life, or anything that he calls 
his own.” ' Charleses reasoning was not unanswerable ; but it 
could not be satisfactorily answered by those who were attempt- 
ing to give a legal form to a revolutionary proceeding, and 
after a prolonged altercation Bradshaw had no choice but to 
order the removal of the prisoner. 

What effect the King’s language must have had upon 
persons untouched by party spirit may be judged from a 
Effector addressed to Fairfax by Major White, who, in 

the King's 1 647, had been temporarily expelled from the army 
language. avowing that there was at that time no power in 
England excepting that of the sword.® He now reverted to 
» Sfafe Trials^ iv. 1,082. * See voi. iJi 362. 
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the same idea. “I do not understand,” he wrote, “how it’ 
(that is to say, the taking away of the King’s life) “may 
Major authority, according to the 

White’s kingly government : though it may be a just thing, 
argument. j kiiow not how it may justly be done. I never 
heard of any throne erected on earth either by God or men for 
the judging of a king, until the erecting of this late tribunal at 
Westminster. ... If it be thoroughly examined, we may find 
that the King hath no other right to the military, regal, and 
legislative power than the sword did constitute and invest him 
with by Divine permission, the people submitting thereto for 
fear, and to avoid greater ^ mischief ; but now, the King and 
his party being conquered by the sword, I believe the sword 
may justly remove the power from him, and settle it in its 
original fountain next under God— the people; but to judge 
or execute his person I do not understand any legal authority 
in being can justly do it. I doubt not but the sword may do 
it ; but how righteous judgment that may be, that God and 
future generations will judge. It is clear that the military 
power is exalted above the regal and legislative power, and is 
now come to the throne of God and under no other legal 
judgment until there be a legal authority erected as is offered 
in the Agreement of the Pc pie., to which it may submit ; and 
seeing God hath, in righteousness, for the sins of the people 
and their king, brought us into this unhappy condition, I 
therefore plead with your Excellency to use the sw’ord with as 
much tenderness as may be to preserve the lives of men, and 
especially the life of the King.” 

“ I am not against judging the person of the King,” coii»-- 
tinned White ; “ but I say it is by no legal authority but only 
what the sword exalteth. Although it be not an exact martial 
court, yet it is little different, and not a legitimate authority to 
the King. Yet it may as justly judge him as ever he judged 
the people, and may dethrone him and divest him of all 
power and authority in the English nation ; and I think it 
is necessary so far to proceed and to detain him a prisoner of 
war till he may be delivered with safety to yourself and the 
’ ‘greatest^ as printed. 
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nation. • . I do not understand any essential good can 
accrue to the people by the taking away his life, for it is not so 
much the person that can hurt as the power that is made up 
in the kingly office by the corrupt constitution ; for if the 
person be taken away, presently another layeth claim to the 
kingly office, and, for anything I know, hath as much right to 
the dominion as his predecessor had, and will questionless 
have all the assistance that this person can procure for the 
attaining thereof, and will be able to do more mischief because 
he is at libert}^, and this ^ under your power.” ^ 

To such reasoning, based on considerations of practical 
expediency, the Court was as impervious as it was to Charles's 
The Court reasonings based on considerations of constitutional 
legality. It was only with the latter that it was 
objections, officially called upon to deal, and it could not, even 
if it had wished to do so, now abandon the position that it had 
Jan. 23. authority over the King. On the 23rd another 

itemp^'^to attempt was made to bring the King to plead, but 
Chalks there was nothing to be spoken on either side that 
plead had not been already said, and before Charles was, 
for the third time, removed, Bradshaw directed the clerk to 
His default ‘ record his default' The Court then adjourned to 
recorded. ^ private session in the Painted Chamber, an- 
nouncing its intention to reassemble in Westminster Hall 
Intention OH the following moming. From the language of 
hin?asccm- Cook and Bradshaw there can be little doubt 
tumacious. that the more active spirits amongst the judges 
had resolved to treat the King as contumacious, and to pro- 
ceed without delay to pronounce judgment against him. 

, When, however, the clock struck ten on the morn- 

Jan. 24. 

Postpone- ing of the 24th, the crowd which had gathered 
pubik to witness the scene was informed that the Court 
lutings. sitting in the Painted Chamber, and that 

there would be no public session on that day. 

* i.e. this one. 

* White to Fairfax, Jan. 22, The Copies of several Letters^ E. 548, 6, 
The paragraph about danger from the Prince makes it likely that White 
was the author of the letter mentioned at p, 282, note 2. 
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^ hat little is known of the internal proceedings of the 
-ourt points to dissensions between its members as being the 
oaiise of this unexpected decision. Some of those 
nu'inhtMs of who had consented to sit as judges had done so with 
t.cCouit. considerable qualms of conscience^ Others, like 
Nicholas Love,**^ may have persuaded themselves that the 
result of the trial would be a surrender on the part of the 
King, whilst there were others again who wished the proceed- 
ings to terminate in his mere deposition. Much, too, had 
occuned during the last few days to shake the resolutions of 
some of those who had been at first inclined to support a 
harsher sentence. Not only had the bearing of the King 
boon dignified and his appeal to the law convincing, but there 
could be no shadow of doubt that the Court was thoroughly 
A p.csby. unpopular. The Presbyterian clergy had preached 
heartily in the King^s favour, and had drawn up an 
argumentative criticism of the claim of the Court 
to try him, 2 which was hardly counterbalanced by 
a fiery sermon preached on the previous Sunday 
by Hugh Peters from the text, “ To bind their kings in chains 
and their nobles in fetters of iron.^’ 

Far more serious was the possibility that all this seething 
disquietude might find a leader in Fairfax, whose great popu- 
Fuxrfax’s laxity in the army would make it difficult to persist 
in a design which he resolved actively to oppose.^ 
Fairfax, however, had not sufficient decision of character to 
take a decided course of his own, and he remained now, 
according to his usual habit, as politically helpless as he was 
vigorous in the field. 

' Downes may be taken as a specimen of this class- StaU TriahjT, 
1,210. a See p. 2S4. 

® An Apolo^Hcal Declaration^ E. 539 » 9 * This was published on the 
24lh. 

* “Sunday was se’nnight,” i,e, Jan. 21, “Cromwell put a guard 
upon Fairfax, accusing him of an intention to deliver the King.” News 
from Rouen, fj, Carte MSS, xxiii. fol. 395. If this had been true, 
something would have been heard of it from other quarters, but it is 
more than probable that Cromwell was at this time anxious aboul 
Fairfax. 
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The wave of feeling passing over England gave adcl^i^yial 
weight to the protests raised by a body of Scottish conihus^. 
Protests of sioners, who with Lothian at their head had re- 
cently arrived from Edinburgh. On three occa- 
sioners. sions— on the dth, the 19th, and the 22nd— they 

denounced, in the name, first, of the Committee of Estates, 
and, secondly, of the Scottish Parliament, the proceedings 
taken against the King.^ The. alliance between Cromwell and 
Argyle had been too artificial to last long, and had now 
entirely broken down. When the new Scottish Parliament, 
summoned by Argyle, met on January 4, it declared strongly 
against the trial, partly, no doubt, through abiding affection 
towards the native King of Scotland j partly also through the 
dread of the dangerous predominance of the Independent 
army.^ 

Even on the 23rd there were signs of an attempt on the 
part of those who directed the proceedings of the Court to 
conciliate opposition, as the crime charged against 
the King of being a tyrant, traitor, and murderer 
then dwindled, in the mouth of the clerk, to his 
having been guilty of ‘divers high crimes and treasons,’^ 
Judging from the course taken on the 24th, there is strong 
reason to believe that when, on the 23rd, the Court held a 
private sitting after the King had been removed for the third 
time, there was a revolt against the proposal to put him to 
death as contumacious. 

However this may have been, when the judges again met 
on the morning of the 24th, not, as had been proclaimed on 
Jan 34 preceding day, in Westminster Hall, but in the 
A meeting Painted Chamber, it was announced that the Court 
Painted was about to take evidence for its own satisfaction, 
c\iamber. ^ course which cannot be regarded as anything else 
than a mere device for gaining time, whilst an effort was being 
made to heal the existing divisions. It is certain that the 
depositions, the reading of which occupied two days, served 

* A Letter from the Commissioners of Scotland^ E. 539, XX, 

* Acts of the Earl, of Scot!, ^ vL part ii. 140, 

* State Trials^ iv. 1,098. 

VOL, IV. 
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no other purpose. They refen*ed, for the most part, to the 
presence of the King at the head of his army on various 
Jan 84 8 occasions, and they were followed by the reading of 
Evidence papers, the contents of which have not been handed 
* down, but which were probably concerned with the 
messages sent by the King at various times to invite foreign 
armies into England.^ 

Such evidence could convince no one who was not con- 
vinced already, and the real interest of the two days lay in the 
arguments and solicitations of those who were most 
eager to obtain the King’s conviction ; though 
assuredly neither they, nor the other members of 
the court based their convictions on the details now painfully 
recited in the Painted Chamber. The attendance was scanty, 
and though there were three roll-calls during the two days, 
Ireton’s name does not appear on any one, whilst that of 
Cromwell, though only once lacking, appears on the list as 
eleventh on one occasion, and eighteenth on another. It is, 
therefore, probable that on both days he came into Court 
some time after the commencement of the proceedings.^ 

Ireton and Cromwell were no doubt busily employed in 
steeling the hearts of the weak. “The general,” wrote an 
Cromwell observant spectator, “ was baited with fresh dogs all 
and Ireton Tuesday night, ^ to bring him into the Hall on the 
morrow to countenance the business; but by no 
means would he consent.” ^ 

Cromwell fancied it possible to convince even the Scots. 
Cromwell them, we are told on what is perhaps sufficient 

argues with authority for the main drift of his reasonings® he 
* * * entered into a long discourse of the nature of the 

regal power according to the principles of Mariana and Bu- 
chanan.^ He thought a breach of trust in the King ought to 


> State Trials, iv. 1,099. * Iv. 1,099, 1, 100, i,ni, 

• i.e. the night of the 23rd 

* Lawrans to Nicholas, Jan. 26. Clar. St, F. ii. li. 

* Buinet, Hist, of his Own Time, i. 42. Burnet was told this by 
lieat-Gen. Drummond, who was present. 

• It is haidly likely that Cromwell quoted either, and least of all 
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be punished more than any crime whatsoever ; he said, as to 
their covenant, they swore to the preservation of the King's 
person in defence of the true religion : if, then, it appeared 
that the settlement of the true religion was obstructed by the 
King, so that they could not come at it but by putting him out 
of the way, then their oath could not bind them to the preserving 
him any longer. He said, also, their covenant did bind them 
to bring all malignants, incendiaries, and enemies to the cause 
to condign punishment, and was not this to be exercised im- 
partially ? What were all those on whom public justice had 
been done, especially those who suffered for joining with Mon- 
trose, but small offcndeis acting by commission from the King, 
who was, therefore, the principal, and so the most guilty.’ 

Such were the arguments which it may be supposed that 
Cromwell also addressed with some alteration to his English 
colleagues. Not the technical breach of the law by appearing 
in arms at Edgehill or Naseby was the rock of olfence with 
him, but the breach of trust and the calculated design to sup- 
press what he held to be the true religion. 

When the dreary reading of evidence came to an end on 
the 25th, it appeared that Cromwell had not argued in vain.^ 
Jan. 25. It w'as resolved ‘ that the court will proceed to 
na^^r^oiu- Sentence against Charles Stuart, King of England ; 

that the condemnation of the King shall be for 
tyrant, traitor, and murderer ; that the condemnation of the 
King shall be likewise for being a public enemy to the Com- 
monwealth of England ; that this condemnation shall extend to 
death.’® Those who passed this resolution, however, num- 
bered only forty-six, and it was probably on this ground that 
the votes were declared to be merely preliminary and not bind- 

Mariana. Burnet or Drummond probably meant that Cromwell’s prin- 
ciples were those held by Mariana and Buchanan. 

' It was said by some of the regicides when they were tried that 
threats were used. Mrs. Hutchinson, however, who hated Cromwell, 
declares that there was nothing of the kind ^ Co/. Hutchinson^ ed. 
Firth, ii. 159). After the Restoration the regicides were, of course, 
interested in describing themselves as threatened, and persuasion from 
the mouth of the master of the army would sound very like a threat. 

* State Tfialsy 5 v. 1,113. 

X z 
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ing on the Court. At the same time a committee was appointed 
to draw up a sentence on the King, with a blank for the manner 
of his death. 

On the morning of the 26tb, no less than sixty-two com- 
missioners assembled in the Painted Chamber, The struggle 
, . between the resolute and irresolute was now ap- 

The sen- proachmg its termination. Those who had a definite 
by aim before them carried the day, gaining their object 
the Court. points of importance. They now procured 

the assent of the whole Court to a sentence upon the King 
which had been drafted by the Committee appointed at the 
last sitting, according to w'hich Charles ‘ as a tyrant, traitor, 
murderer, and public enemy to the good people of this nation, 
shall be put to death by the severing of his head from his 
body. * ^ The specific charge of high treason was not men- 
tioned, probably to meet the scruples of those who urged that 
it could only be committed legally against the person of a king. 

On a minor point the sterner members of the Court had tc 
submit to a compromise. As late as the 24th they intended 
^ that the King should not be heard again, and that 
Kmg to be the Sentence should be pronounced on him as con- 
abcontu- tumacious m his absence,— as appears from his 
macious? removal on that day from Cotton House in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Westminster Hall to St. Jameses 
Palace, — and it is highly probable that they were still of the 
same mind on the 25th, and even on the morning of Friday, 
the 26th. On the last-named day, however, the idea of con- 
demning him in his absence was definitely abandoned, as 
appears from a clause added to the sentence then adopted 
from the report of the Committee, to the effect * that the King 
be brought to Westminster to-morrow to receive his 
te be sentence. By far the most probable hypothesis is 

hS?liis that this addition was called forth by the reluctance 

sentence. some of the judgcs to proceed further without 
giving the King one more chance of pleading for his life. How 
strong was their unwillingness to proceed to extremities is 
manifested by their refusal to sign the death-warrant — in which 
‘ State Tnah, iv, 1,121. 
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the charge of high treason definitely reappears — though it had 
not only been drawn up on the evening of the 25th or the 
morning of the 26th, but had already been signed by some of 
their more resolute colleagues. There can be little doubt that 
those who had thus prepared and signed it expected that the 
King would be sentenced as contumacious on the 26th, and 
would be executed on the following day, the 27th.* At all 


* The late Mr. Thoms, in a series of articles in Notes and Queries for 
July, 1872 (reprinted in pamphlet form in 1880 under the title of The 
Death Warrant of Charles /,), reproduced, as far as its reproduction is 
possible in type, the original warrant now in the library of the House 
of Lords. The following copy is therefore taken from Mr. Thoms’s 
pamphlet. 

The Death Warrant of Charles /. 

At the hicfh Co^t of Justice for the tryinge and iudginge of Charles 
Steuart Kinge of England January Anno Dfii 1648. 

Whereas Charles Steuart Kinge of England is and standeth convicted 
attaynted and condemned of High Treason and other high Crymes, And sen- 
was 

tcnce vfpon Saturday last pronounced against him by this Co^t to be putt 

to death by the sevennge of his head fiom his body Of sentence execucbn 
yet remayneth to be done, These are theiefore to will and require you to see 
the said sentence executed In the open Streete befoie Whitehall vppon ihe 
morrowe being the Thirtieth day of this instante moneth of January 
betweene the houres of Tenn in the mominge and Five in the afternoone of 
the same day full efferi And for soe doing this shall be yo*" sufficient 
warrant And these are to require All Officers and Souldiers and other the 
good people of this Nation of England to be assistinge you in this Service 
Given vnder hands and Seales 


To Colonell FJrancis Hacker, Colonell Huncks 
and Lieutenant Colonell Phayre and to every of 
them. 


Jo. Uradshawe L S. Per. Pelham L.S. 

I’ho. Grey L.S. Ri. Deane L S. 

O. Cromwell L.S. Robert Tichborne L.S. 

Edw. Whalley L S. H. Edwardes L.S. 

M. Liuesey L.S. Daniel Blagraue L.S. 

John Okey L.S. Owen Rowe L S. 

J Dauers L.S. William Purefoy L.S. 

Jo. Bourchier L.S. Ad. Scrope L.S. 

H. Ireton L S, James Temple L S. 

Tho. Mauleuerer L.S. A. Garland L.S. 

Har. Waller L.S. Edm. Ludlowe L.S. 

John Blakiston L.S. Henry Marten L.S. 

J. Hutchinson L.S. Vinct. Potter L S. 

Willi. Goff L.S. Wm. Constable L.S. 

Tho. Pnde L.S. Rich. Ingoldesby L.S. 

Pe. Teinple L.S. Willi. Cawley L.S. 

T, Harrison L.S. Jo. Bark^stead L.S. 

J. Hewson L.S. Isaa. Ewer L,S. 

Htii. Smyth L.S. John Dixwell lLs, 


Valentine Wanton 
Symon Mayne 
Tho Horton 
J. Jones 
John Moore 
Gilbt. Millington 
G. Fleetwood 
J. Alured 
Robt. Lilbume 
Will. S.ay 
Anth. Stapley 
Greg Norton 
Tho, Challoner 
Tho. Wogan 
John Venn 
Gregory Clement 
Jo. Downes 
Tho. Wayte 
Tho. Scot 
Jo. Carew 
Miles Corbet 
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events it is capable of proof that those who signed on the 26th 
were not more in number than twenty-eight, if indeed they 

The words in italics have been written over erasures, except the 
signature of Giegory Clement, which is merely erased. The word 
* thirtieth ’ is spread out so as to occupy a space large enough to contain 
‘ twenty-sixth ’ or ‘ twenty-seventh.* 

From the evidence of the erasures in the death warrant, Mr. Thoms 
argued that it was originally drawn up not later than the '26th, the date 
to which he assigned it. In three articles in the Athenmtm for Jan. and 
Feb. 1881, Mr. Reginald Palgrave argued at length that the date assigned 
to the warrant by Mr. Thoms was not early enough, and that it was 
really drawn up on the afternoon of the 23id or the morning of the 24th. 
Whilst acknowledging the service rendered by him in pointing out the 
signs of hesitation in the Court from the 23rd to the 26th, I find myself 
unable to concur in his main proposition. 

His belief is that there was a preliminary sentence given on the 23rd 
and a warrant founded on it, but that they were held back in consequence 
of the Scottish lemonstrance on the 22nd, That the Scottish remon- 
strance had some part in the delay is likely enough, but the attitude of 
the Scots had been known since the 6th, and I cannot but think that 
internal dissensions in the Court and the opposition of Fairfax had more 
to do with the matter. This is, however, a mere question of opinion, 
and it is also unnecessary to dwell on Mr. Palgrave*s mistake in speaking 
of a Presbyterian party in the Court itself. 

As Mr. Palgrave cannot produce any official evidence of a sentence 
delivered on Jan. 23, he has recourse to two passages, one in Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s Memoirs and the other in those of Ludlow, to show that 
the King was sentenced on the third day of the trial the 23rd. Mrs. 
Plutchinson (ed. Filth, ii. 153) writes thus : ‘The King refused to plead, 
disowning the authority of the Court, and after three several days persist- 
ing in contempt thereof was sentenced to suffer death.* I can see nothing 
in these words except a compressed statement that the King was heard on 
three days and afterwards sentenced to death. Mrs, Hutchinson wrote 
long after the time from general recollection, and if she had had a curious 
piece of secret history to reveal she would surely have been more explicit. 
Ludlow is still less to the point. Pie, too, mentions the three days, and 
then (ed. 1751, i. 241) says that *the Court adjourned into the Painted 
Chamber; and, upon serious consideration, declared the King to be a 
tyrant, traitor, murderer, and a public enemy to the Commonwealth.’ 
Ludlow, who is never particular about dates, did not, I presume, think it 
necessary to specify that the serious consideration occupied two days 
whilst witnesses were examined for form’s sake. 

On the other hand* there is the strongest ^rimd facie evidence that 
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were so many.' No doubt only a radical misunderstanding 
of Charles’s character could lead to the supposition that he 
might be induced by the terror of death to descend from the 
high position which he had taken up on the 23rd ; but there 
were men sitting in that Court ready to resort to any subter- 
fuges in the vain hope of delaying the fatal day a little longer. 

Accordingly the death warrant was set aside for the time. 
On Saturday, the 27th, Charles was once more brought to the 
Jan. 27. the Court, sixty-seven commissioners being 

agam^t^ present. As he enteied the hall, cries for ‘jus- 
Uiebar. tice and execution’ were loudly raised. Stopping 
an attempt made by Charles to speak, Bradshaw opened the 


the date selected by Mr. Thoms — the 26th“-was the one which it was 
intended to bear, though it may have been actually written out on the 
evening of the 25th. The death warrant in its unaltered parts refers to a 
sentence pronounced against Charles to be executed by beheading for 
treason ‘upon the morrow.’ The 27th was a Saturday, and as Puritans 
would not, as Mr. Palgrave argues, have imagined it possible to fix the 
execution for a Sunday, the ostensible date of the wairant cannot be later 
than Friday, the 26th, the day on which the Court would have sentenced 
Chailes in conttimaaavi, if that course had been adopted. On the other 
hand, we have no positive evidence of any weight to induce us to accept 
an earlier date for the warrant. 

Mr. Palgrave’s negative evidence appears to me equally unsatisfactory. 
As the warrant directed in unaltered words that the execution should take 
place on the following day, he argues that it could not have been drawn 
up on the 26th, because the 27111 was fully occupied with the sitting of 
the Court in which Charles was actually sentenced. This argument would 
be deserving of consideration if it could be shown that those who drew up 
the death warrant expected things to take the turn they did. It vanishes 
if we accept what appears to me the very probable hypothesis, that those 
who prepared the warrant and dated it on the 26th, expected the Court 
to sentence the King as contumacious, and without hearing him again to 
have him executed on the 27th. I cannot see that there is any knot to 
be unravelled which makes it worth while to have recourse to what is in 
itself a very improbable explanation without a scrap of direct evidence in 
its favour. 

* Garland, whose name stands twenty-ninth, stated Trials^ v, 

I>2I5), when tried in 1660, “I do confess this ; I sat and on the day of 
sentence signed the warrant for execution.” This is, to my mind, a plain 
Itatement that })e signed it on 27th, 
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proceedings with a narrative showing the past forbearance 
of the Court. Charles, he said, had been called to answer 
Bradshaw’s name of the people of England. At this 

speech. point he was interrupted by a cry of * Not half the 

people!' from a lady present.^ As soon as order was re- 
stored Bradshaw w’cnt on to say that, upon the contumacy 
of the prisoner and the notoriety of the fact, the Court had 
agreed upon a sentence, but that, as the prisoner had ex* 
pressed a wish to be heard, it was ready to listen to him 
provided that he did not question its jurisdiction Charles 
replied by protesting that he had taken his course through 
regard for the liberties of his subjects and not at all for his 
Charles interests, and ended by asking to be heard 

appeals to before the Lords and Commons in the Painted 
aria en . Qi^^^mber. In other words, he wished to appeal 
from the Court to a political assembly. 

To consider this point the Court adjourned for half an 
hour, the more readily, it was afterwards alleged, because one 
of their number, John Downes, was about in spite of Crom- 
well’s anger to rise and startle the audience by pleading 
publicly that the King’s request might be granted.^ On its 
The King’s Court declared against Charles’s request, 

rljSSk more attempts made by the King to 

reopen the question, Bradshaw made a long speech, 
cites pre-'" in which, after quoting the precedents of the depo- 
cedents. positions of Edward II., Richard II., and Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and arguing that Charles had planned the 
destruction of the realm, he called on the clerk to read the 
formal sentence. In vain Charles pleaded for permission to 
The sen. answer Bradshaw’s imputations. He was told that 
tence read. formal Sentence upon him of 

being beheaded as a traitor was then read. 

After this Bradshaw called on the members of the Court 
to testify their approval by standing up. Not a member 


• A ConiinuatioH of ihe Narrative^ E. 540, 14. 

® State Trials^ v. 1,210-13. All stories told against Cromwell at the 
trial of the regicides must, of course, be received with suspicion. 
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remained seated The work of the day was at an end In 
vain the King called out to be heard. Bradshaw at once 
The Court interrupted him on the ground that the sentence 
approves. had beeii already given. In broken words Charles 
Charles Uttered his protest whilst he was being dragged 

removed. ^way, I am not sufiered to speak,” were his last 
words ; “ expect what justice other people will have.” ^ Cries 
of “Justice, justice ! ” were again raised as he was for the last 
time led away. 

* A Continuaiu n of the Narrative^ E. 540, 14 ; State Trials^ iv, 

1,116. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF CHARLES I. 

As soon as the fatal sentence had been pronounced, Charles 
was led back to Cotton House, and then, after a short delay, 
removed to Whitehall, where he was allowed to 

Jan, 27. . ' 

Charles^ Spend the night. On Sunday, the 28th, he listened 
mItehaiL with reverent devotion to the prayers of the Church 
Jan. 28. read to him by Bishop Juxon, who had been al- 
lowed to visit him now that he w^as lying under 
Charles Sentence of death.^ At five o’clock in the afternoon 
s^Tames’s. Conducted back to St. James’s,^ perhaps in 

order that the preparations for his execution might 
not reach his ears. 

Words very different from those consolations which Juxon 
addressed to the King resounded on that Sunday morning in 
Hugh Peters Chapel of Whitehall, where Hugh Peters preached 
^tochesat before the members of the High Court of Justice in 

^ ^ ^ ’ justification of those who were seeking the King’s 
death.® There was need of all his rude eloquence if those 
judges who had not yet given their signatures to the death 
warrant were to be steeled to the w'ork before them. The 
protests against any attempt to act on that sentence were 

' In his letter of the 26th Lawrans states that Juxon was allowed to 
see the King on the 25th. This is, I believe, a mistake. See C,J, vi, 
123, and Leicester’s diary in Blencowe^ 57. 

* The Moderafe^ E. 540, 20. 

* Extracts from his sermons were given at his trial {State THats^ v. 
1,131-34), but there is some difficulty in assigning any one of them either 
to this sermon or to the one delivered on the previous Sunday. 
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many and loud. On the 29th the members of the Assembly 
of Divines joined in supplicating for the King's life/ and on 
Jan. 29. the same day two Dutch ambassadors, who had 
been specially despatched from the Netherlands 
Kings life. purpose, made a similar request to the 

House of Commons.® It was also reported that Fairfax had 
urged the Council of Officers in the same direction/ whilst it 
was no secret that the Prince of Wales had sent a blank sheet 
of paper, signed and sealed by himself, on which the Parlia- 
ment might inscribe any terms they pleased. That the vast 
majority of the English people would have accepted this offer 
gladly was beyond all reasonable doubt. 

It was but a small knot of men — a bare majorit}^ if they 
were even that, amongst the sitting members of the High 
A resolute Gourt of Justice itself— who had fixedly determined 
minority. there should be no relenting ; but they had 

Cromwell amongst them, and Cromwell’s will, when once his 
mind had been made up, was absolutely inflexible. They 
had, moreover, behind them the greater part of the rank and 
file of the army, to whom the shortest issue seemed the best. 

The first difficulty encountered by those who were bent on 
carrying out the sentence of the Court was that of obtaining 
Jan, 27. signatures to the death warrant in sufficient numbers 
Jbteining*’^ to give even an appearance of unanimity amongst 
tcfthedSth judges. On Saturday, the 27th, a few more 
warrant, signatures had been added to those obtained on the 
26th, but on the morning of Monday, the 29th, not only were 
many still wanting, but there was reason to believe that some 
of the judges who had already signed would refuse to repeat 
their signatures if called on to do so. Yet it was impossible to 
make use of the warrant in its existing condition. It had been, 
as there is little doubt, dated on the 26th, and it presupposed 
a sentence passed on that day, whereas it was notorious that 

* Evidence of Corbet at Harvey’s trial, Trials ^ v. I,I97» 

* c.y. vi. 125. 

* The KingdorrCs Faithful Scout^ E. 541, $. 

* A facsimile of this sheet of paper farms the frontispiece of Ellis’s 
Original Letters^ ser. I. vol. iii 
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no sentence had been passed till the 27th. Under these cir- 
cumstances the natural course of proceeding would have been 
^ to re-copy the warrant with altered dates and to 

ulcll DOfd ^ * 

an incor- have it signed afresh. What was actually done was 
rectdate. to erase the existing date, and to make such other 
alterations as were requisite to bring the whole document into 
conformity with actual facts. Of the names of the three officers 
finally charged with the execution of the sentence, Hacker, 
Huncks, and Phayre, that of Huncks alone was unaltered. 
The names over which those of Hacker and Phayre were 
written are now illegible, but they can hardly fail to have been 
those of men who shrank from carrying out the grim duty 
assigned to them.' 

Having by this extraordinary means secured the retention 
of the signatures already given, the managers of the business, 
How more whoever they were, applied themselves energetically 
to increase the number. The testimony of those 
tamed. regicides who pleaded after the Restoration that 
they had acted under compulsion must, indeed, be received 
with the utmost caution ; but there is no reason to doubt that 
considerable pressure was put upon those judges who having 
agreed to the sentence now showed a disinclination to sign the 
warrant. In all the stories by the regicides on their defence 
Cromwell takes a prominent place, and it is easy to understand 
how meanly he must have thought of men who, after joining 
in passing the sentence, declined to sign the warrant. When 
those members of the Court who were also members of Par- 
liament took their places in the House, Cromwell is reported 
to have called on them to sign without further delay. “Those 
that are gone in,” he said, “ shall set their hands. I will have 
their hands now,” ^ 

Later in the day, when the warrant lay for signature on 
a table in the Painted Chamber, the scene grew animated. 
It is said that Cromwell, whose pent-up feelings sometimes 
mamtesced themselves in horseplay, drew an inky pen across 

* The evidence for all this is given in Thoms’s Death Warrant of 
Charles the warrant itself being in the library of the House of Lords. 

2 State Trials^ v. 1,219. 
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Marten’s face, and that Marten inked Cromwell’s face in 
return.^ According to another story, which was for a long time 
A scene in ^^ceptcd as true, Cromwell dragged Ingoldsby to the 
the Painted table, and forced him to sign by grasping his hand 
a pen in it.^ The firmness of Ingoldsby’s signa- 
ture, however, contradicts the latter part of the assertion, 
though it is possible that some kind of compulsion was pre- 
viously used to bring him to the point. 

On the whole it will be safe to assume that great pressure 
was put, sometimes in rough military fashion, on those who 
_ , hung back. On the other hand, there was no evi- 

thepiessure dciice given by any of the regicides, wmen put upon 
empio>tid. Qf (definite threats being used against 

those who made difficulties about signing. Downes, indeed, 
who did not sign at all, described himself as having been 
lightened into assenting to the judgment, hut he had nothing 
to say about any ill effects resulting to him on account of his 
refusal to sign.^ 

In one way or another fifty-nine signatures were at last 
„ , . obtained. Nine out of the sixty-seven who had 

the signa. given Sentence did not sign ; but, on the other hand, 
Ingoldsby, who signed the warrant, had been absent 
when the sentence was passed. 

Meanwhile, Charles was awaiting his certain fate with quiet 
dignity at St. James’s. Ever since the commenoement of the 
Charles at he had been annoyed by the presence of soldiers 

St. janiei.’s. (Jj-inkiiig and Smoking even in his bedroom. Colonel 
Tomlinson, who had a general superintendence over the 
arrangements for his personal accommodation, was a man of 
humanity and discretion, and did his best to check the inso- 
lence of the men ; but Hacker, who commanded the soldiers, 
was less considerate. Yet even Hacker was induced, a few 
nights before the trial was ended, to leave the King’s bed- 
chamber free, and this particular form of insult was not re- 
peated.^ 

‘ State Trials i v. 1,200. * Clarendon^ xvi. 225. 

* State Trials^ v. 1,212. 

♦ Evidence at Hacker’s trial, ihuL v. 1,176 > Herbert , 123, 
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On the morning of the 29th Charles burnt his papers, 
including the keys of bis ciphered correspondence J His two 
Jan. 29. youngest children weie then admitted to see him 
burnsMs for the last time. Elizabeth, who had just com- 
papers, and pleted her thirteenth year, was a delicate child, and 
his children, had taken her father’s misfortunes so deeply to heart 
that during the first days of the trial she was reported to have 
died of sorrow. Her brother, the little Duke of Gloucester, 
was still in his tenth year. 

Both the children burst into tears w^hen they met their 
father's eye. Charles took them on his knees, telling bis 
His last daughter not to sorrow overmuch as he was about 
words to his to die a glorious death ‘for the laws and liberties of 
this land and for maintaining the true Protestant 
religion.’ He then recommended her to ‘ read Bishop 
Andrewes’s Sermons, Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, and 
Bishop Laud’s book against Fisher.’ As for himself, he added, 
he had forgiven all his enemies, and hoped that God would 
also forgive them. He then charged his daughter to let her 
mother know ‘ that his thoughts had never strayed from her, 
and that his love should be the same to the last.’ More 
followed of the outpourings of a father’s heart, ending with an 
injunction to the girl to forgive those who were now bringing 
him to the scaffold, but never to trust them, ‘as they had been 
most false to him.’ 

Charles had spoken to Elizabeth as to one come to years 
of discretion. He addressed his son in language suitable to 
and to his his 5^ounger age. “ Sweetheait,” he said, “ now they 
will cut off thy father’s head ; mark, child, w^hat I 
say : they will cut off my head and perhaps make thee a king ; 
but, mark what I say : you must not be a king so long as your 
brothers Charles and James do live ; for they will cut off your 
brothers’ heads when they can catch them, and cut off thy 
head too at the last, and therefore I charge you do not be 
made a king by them.” “ I will sooner be torn in pieces first ! ” 
cried the gallant boy, gladdening his father’s heart by his words. 
In the end Charles divided his jewels between the children, 

* Moderate^ E. 540, 20. 
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retaining only the George cut in onyx and surrounded by 
diamonds. After many tears and embracings he dismissed them 
both, returning to prayer in the company of Juxon and Herbert. ^ 

On the morning of the 30th, the day appointed for his 
execution, Charles rose early. Herbert told him that he had 
Jan 30. dreamt of Laud’s coming into the room and kissing 
S'fm?rn. old master’s hand. Charles had no thoughts to 
iag- waste upon dreams, and merely replied “It is re- 
markable.” “Herbert,” he continued, “this is my second 
marriage-day. I would be as trim to-day as may be ; for 
before night I hope to be espoused to my blessed Jesus.” 
Then turning to things of earth — “ Let me have,” he said, “ a 
shirt on more than ordinary, by reason the season is so sharp 
as probably may make me shake, which some observers may 
imagine proceeds from fear. I would have no such imputa- 
tion ; I fear not death. Death is not terrible to me : I bless 
my God I am prepared.” 

After a while Juxon arrived, and as soon as the gifts in- 
tended for the children had been set aside, Charles spent 
half an hour with him in private prayer. Then, in Herbert’s 
presence, the Bishop read the morning service. By a re- 
markable coincidence the lesson for the day was the twenty- 
seventh chapter of Matthew, which contains the narrative of 
the Passion of the Lord, After the close of the service 
Charles continued in prayer and meditation till Hacker 
knocked at the door to summon him to Whitehall. Charles 
He is con prepared to obey, and, accompanied by 

ducted to Tomlinson and Juxon, and closely followed by 
* Herbert, walked across St. James’s Park between 
a double row of soldiers. When, he arrived at Whitehall, he 
was allowed to rest for some time. Having eaten a piece of 
bread and drunk a glass of wine, he betook himself to prayer 
for the remainder of his allotted time.’* 

^ The relations of this scene, two of them by the Princess Elizabeth 
herself, first appeared in an early edition of Eikon Basihki^ published in 
1649, or after March 25, 

* Thus far I have followed Herbert, though with grave misgivings as 
to his accuracy of detail. 
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In the meanwhile strange preparations were being made 
on the scaffold which had been erected in front of the Banquet- 
Piepamtons Housc. Charles’s refusal to plead before the 
ontne Court had given rise to an idea that he might also 
refuse to submit voluntarily to the execution of the 
sentence which it had pronounced against him. Staples were 
therefore hammered into the floor of the scaffold to afford a 
purchase for ropes/ by aid of which, if any resistance were 
offered, the King could be forced down into the prone altitude 
in which victims were at that time beheaded. The delay in 
Theexecu- was, howevcr, too great to be 

delayed accountcd for by the time required for completing 
this arrangement, and it is not unlikely that the 
execution was deliberately postponed till the House had passed 
an Act forbidding the proclamation of any successor. ^ It was 
not till two o’clock that Charles was finally summoned to his 
earthly doom.^ 

When Charles stepped out upon the scaffold — probably 
from the central window of the Banqueting House — the only 
friend who followed him was Juxon, Herbert having begged to 
be excused from witnessing the painful sight. No other persons 
were admitted to a place on the scaffold excepting Colonels 
Hacker and Tomlinson and the two masked figures of the 
executioner and his assistant. Below was a crowded 
mass of men and women who had come, for the 
most part, with sorrowing hearts, to witness Charles’s 
last moments upon earth. To them he w-ould gladly have con- 
fided that last appeal to his subjects which he had been for- 
bidden to make when he was hurried away from the Court •; 
but the ranks of soldiers, horse and foot, drawn up immediately 
round the foot of the scaffold rendered all communication 


Charles 
on the 
scafibld. 


^ Trials., v. 1,127, 1,128. 

* It was not passed till the beginning of the afternoon sitting. C, /. 
vi. 125, 

* Moderate Intelhgenceri E. 541-4- 

* See Mr. Wyatt Papworth’s argument in Notes and Queries^ 3id 
ser. iv. 195. This view is corroborated by Grignon’s statement that 
Charles entered the scaffold * par une des fenestres de la grande salle de 
Whitehall* Grignon to Brienne, Feb. xt> R.O. Transcripts. 

VOL, IV. Y 
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impossible. Charles therefore addressed himself to Juxonand 
Tomlinson, declaring that not he, but the Parliament, had ori- 
His last ginated the Civil War. He then prayed that his 
speech. enemies might be forgiven, and protested against the 
subjection of the country to the power of the sword. Nothing, 
he said, would prosper till men gave their dues to God, to the 
King, and to the people. For their duty to God, he recom- 
mended the convocation of a national synod freely chosen. 
For their duty to the King, it was not for him to speak. 
“ For the people,’^ he continued, ‘‘ truly I desire their liberty 
and freedom as much as anybody whatsoever ; but 1 must tell 
you that their liberty and freedom consists in having govern- 
ment, those laws by which their lives and their goods may be 
most their own. It is not their having a share in the govern- 
ment ; that is nothing appertaining unto them. A subject and 
a sovereign are clean different things ; and, therefore, until 
you do that — I mean that you put the people in that liberty — 
they will never enjoy themselves,” ^ 

After another protest against the rule of the sword, and a 
declaration made at Juxon’s instance, that he died ‘a Christian 
A confession according to the profession of the Church of England,’ 
of faith. Charles prepared for death. With the assistance of 

chaiies the executioner,^ whose features as well as those of 

p^'ei, ares , ' 

for death, his assistant were effectually concealed by a mask, 
he confined his straggling locks within a white satin nightcap. 
He then exchanged with Juxon a few words of religious con- 
solation, after which, placing in the Bishop’s hands the George 
which he wore round his neck, he addressed to him the simple 
word ^ Remember,’ meaning, probably, to impress on him the 
importance of delivering the messages to the Prince and others 
with which he had already charged him. 

Having bidden the executioner to refrain from striking till 

* Fuller, in his Church Hutory^ xi. 41, says that this speech was not 
correctly taken. It can hardly be more than verbally inaccurate, as 
neither Juxon nor Tomlinson ever hinted that any correction was needed. 

* There has always been a doubt as to the name of the executioner, 
but the evidence at Hulet's trial {Siati Trials l»i8S) points to Brandon, 
Uje ordinary hangman. 
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he stretched out his hands as a sign that he was ready, Charles 
laid himself down, placing his neck on the low block provided.* 
The After a short delay, he made the signal agreed on. 
execution, kingly head, with its crown 

of sorrows, dropped upon the scaffold. The executioner 
caught it up, and, holding it aloft, pronounced the accustomed 
formula, “Behold the head of a traitor ! A loud groan of 
horror and displeasure was the answer of the people to the 
announcement. They, at least, had no part in that day’s 
deed. So hostile was their attitude, that orders were given to 
two troops of horse to patrol up and down the street in order 
to disperse the angry crowd.^ 


* *S’est luy mesme depouill^ et mis par terre.’ Grignon to Brienne, 
Feb. E. 0 . Transcripts, A Spanish account of the execution, to which 
my attention has been drawn by Major Hume {Add, MSS, 28,470, fol. 
162), says that there was placed in the middle of the scaffold ‘ un leno de 
pie y medio de largo y medio de alto.’ The block was therefore eighteen 
inches long and six high. These two passages, and the evidence of a rough 
woodcut in a contemporary broadside, of which a copy may be seen in my 
Students^ History of England^ is all that I need add to the controversy on 
the subject of the high and low block carried on in the newspapers in the 
summer of 1890, The author of The Bloody Court agrees with Grignon. 
That pamphlet, however, which has recently been alleged by Mr. Thorpe, 
in a paper read before the Society of Antiquaries on Feb. 2(5, 1891, and also 
in a communication to The Antiquary iai May 1891, to be a contemporary 
production of high value, was really, as has been shown by Mr. Firth 
(Academy j Sept. 19, 1891), compiled after the Restoration. The greater part 
of it is reprinted with slight alterations from To ^ei<pos [«V] reov fiaprvpwVf 
E. 637, 2, published July 10, 1651, and the rest from other pamphlets. 
Since his letter in the Academy was written, Mr. Firth has found a 
pamphlet in the Bodleian Library, “ Hugh Peters* Figures, printed for 
George Horton, living in Fig Tree Court in Barbican, 1660,” thus disposing 
of Mr. Thorpe’s argument that no book could have been printed by 
Horton so late as in that year. Mr, Firth is inclined to attnbiite The 
Bloody Court to Gauden, and adds that if this be the case ‘ no statement 
contained in it can be received without independent confirmation,’ Mr, 
Freeman suggested to me that the sentence for treason being, in the case 
of men, to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, a low block would be more 
convenient than a high one for beheading a corpse, and that the same 
block was likely to be used in the exceptional cases when beheading was 
substituted by the grace of the sovereign for the ordinary sentence. 

^ State Trials^ v. 1,185. 

va 
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The King^s body was at once placed in a coffin, and ‘ 
covered with a velvet pall. For some days it lay in the 
, chamber at Whitehall in which Charles had spent 

The disposal , . , , i ^ i i 

of the Kings his last miHutes before his summons to the scaffold. 

It was there carefully embalmed, and when that 
operation had been accomplished was removed to St. James’s. 
A request that it might be buried in Henry the Seventh's 
Chapel having been refused, Juxon and Herbert were allowed 
to inter their dead master in St. George’s Chapel at Windsor. 
The sad procession set out from St James’s on February 7. 

Feh 8 funeral at Windsor was attended by 

The King’s Richmond, Hertford, Southampton, Lindsey, and 
unera. Juxon. As the coffin was brought to the chapel 
snow began to fall, and gave to the pall, as the little company 
loved to remember, ‘ the colour of innocency.’ The White 
King, as men named him — calling to memory the white satin 
dress in which, unlike his predecessors, he had clothed himself 
at his coronation, and the omens of disaster which were 
believed to be connected with the name— was borne to the 
grave in silence, Juxon had prepared himself to read the 
burial service from the Book of Common Prayer, but Which- 
cott, the governor of the Castle, forbade him to use any other 
form but that of the Directory. The coffin was then lowered 
into the vault which had been opened to receive it — the same 
in which Henry VIII. and Jane Seymour had been buried 
more than a century before.' 

Those who brought Charles to the scaffold strengthened 
the revulsion of feeling in his favour which had begun to set 
in ever since it had been clearly brought home to the nation 
that its choice lay between the rule of the King and the rule 
of the sword. It is indeed true that the feeling hostile to the 
army was not created by the execution of Charles, but its in- 
tensity was greatly strengthened by the horror caused by the 
spectacle of sufferings so meekly endured. 

Charles’s own patience, and the gentleness with which he 
met harshness and insult, together with his own personal 
dignity, won hearts which might otherwise have been steeled 
> Herheifs 135-144. 
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against his pretensions. The often* quoted lines of Andrew 
Marvell set forth the impression which Charles’s bearing on the 
scaffold produced on even hostile spectators : — 

He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene. 

Hut with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try ; 

Nor called the gods, with vulgar spite^ 

To vindicate his helpless light ; 

Eut bowed his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed. 


Marvell’s verses embodied his own recollections of the 
external dignity of the man. A little book, which under the 
title of Eikon Bast like was issued with calculated 
timeliness to the world on February 9,^ the day 
' ■ after the King’s funeral, purported to be the product 
of Charles’s own pen, and aimed at being a spiritual revelation 
of the inmost thoughts of the justest of sovereigns and the 
most self-denying of martyrs. Its real author, Dr. John 
Gauden,^ a nominally Presbyterian divine, caught with great 
felicity the higher motive’s which were never absent from 
Charles’s mind, and gave to the narratives and meditations of 
which the book consisted enough of dramatic veracity to con- 
vince all who were prepared to believe it that they had before 
them the real thougi^ts of the man who had died because he 
refused to sacrifice law and religion to an intriguing Parliament 
and a ruffianly army. The demand for the book was well nigh 
unlimited. Edition after edition was exhausted almost as soon 
as it left the press. The greedily devoured volumes served to 
create an ideal image of Charles which went far to make the 


permanent overthrow of the monarchy impossible. 

The ideal thus created had the stronger hold on men’s 
minds because it faithfully reproduced at least one side of 


* The copy in the Museum Library (E. 1,096), marked by Thomason 
* The first impression,’ is also noted by him as being issued on * Feb. 9th.* 

* Mr. Doble’s letters in The Academy for May 12, 26, June 9, 30, 
18S3, have finally disposed of Charles’s claim to the authorship of tbt 
book. 
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Charles’s character. The other side — his persistent detennina- 
tion to ignore all opinions divergent from his own, and to 
The two treat all by whom they were entertained as knaves or 
cfaSitvs -had been abundantly illustrated in the course 

character, of the various negotiations which had been carried 
on from time to time in the course of the Civil War. It 
finally led to a struggle for the possession of that 
SeNigSive Negative Voice which, if only the King could suc- 
ceed in retaining it, would enable him to frustrate 
all new legislation even when supported by a determined 
national resolve. On the one side was undoubtedly both law 
and tradition ; on the other side the necessity oi 
promising shaping legislation by the wishes of the nation, 
attitude. wishes of a single man or of a single 

class. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, such abstract considerations 
seldom admit of direct application to politics. It is at al 
times hard to discover what the wishes of a nation really are 
and least of all can this be done amidst the fears and passions 
of a revolutionary struggle. Only after long years does i 
nation make clear its definite resolve, and for this reason wis^ 
statesmen — whether monarchical or republican — watch th< 
currents of opinion, and submit to compromises which wil 
enable the national sentiment to make its way without a sue 
cession of violent shocks. Charles’s fault lay not so much ii 
his claim to retain the Negative Voice as in his absolute dis 
regard of the conditions of the time, and of the feelings an< 
opinions of every class of his subjects with which he happened 
to disagree. Even if those who opposed Charles in the late 
stages of his career failed to rally the majority of the people t^ 
their side, they were undoubtedly acting in accordance with 
permanent national demand for that government of compromis 
which slowly but irresistibly developed itself in the course c 
the century. 

Nor can it be doubted that, if Charles had, under an 
conditions, been permitted to reseat himself on the throne, h 
would quickly have provoked a new resistance. As long a 
he remained a factor in English politics, government by con 
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promise was impossible. His own conception of government 
was that of a wise prince constantly interfering to check the 
Charles’s ^^adness of the people. In the Isle of Wight he wrote 
conception down with approval the lines in which Claudian, 
of politics, servile poet of the Court of Honorius, declared 
it to be an error to give the name of slavery to the service of 
the best of princes, and asserted that liberty never had a 
greater charm than under a pious king.^ Even on the scaffold 
he reminded his subjects that a share in government was 
nothing appertaining to the people. It was the tragedy of 
Charles’s life that he was entirely unable to satisfy the cravings 
of those who inarticulately hoped for the establishment of a 
monarchy which, while it kept up the old traditions of the 
country, and thus saved England from a blind plunge into an 
unknown future, would yet allow the people of the country to 
be to some extent masters of their own destiny. 

Yet if Charles persistently alienated this large and impor- 
tant section of his subjects, so also did his most determined 
The inde- Opponents. The very merits of the Independents — 
§rhrtn"to toleration and of legal and political 

rely on the reform, together with their advocacy of democratic 
change — raised opposition in a nation which was 
prepared for none of these things, and drove them step by 
step to rely on armed strength rather than upon the free play 
of constitutional action. But for this, it is probable that the 
Vote of No Addresses would have received a practically 
unanimous support in the Parliament and the nation, and that 
in the beginning of 1648 Charles would have been dethroned, 
and a new government of some kind or other established with 
good hope of success. As it was, in their despair of constitu- 
tional support, the Independents were led in spite of their 
better feelings to the employment of the army as an instrument 
of government. 

The situation, complicated enough already, liad been still 
further complicated by Charles’s duplicity. Men who would 

* ** Fallitur egregio quisquis sub Principe credit 
Servitium ; nunquam libertas gratior extat 
Quam sub Rege 45, 
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have been willing to come to terms with him, despaired of 
any constitutional arrangement in which he was to be a factor ; 
Charles’s mcH who had long been alienated from him 

duplicity. jyj-itated into active hostility. By these he was 

regarded with increasing intensity as the one disturbing force 
with which no understanding was possible and no settled order 
consistent. To remove him out of the way appeared, even to 
those who had no thought of punishing him for past offences, 
to be the only possible road to peace for the troubled nation. 
It seemed that so long as Charles lived deluded nations and 
deluded parties would be stirred up, by promises never in- 
tended to be fulfilled, to fling themselves, as they had flung 
themselves in the Second Civil War, against the new order of 
things which was struggling to establish itself in England. 

Of this latter class Cromwell made himself the mouthpiece. 
Himself a man of compromises, he had been thrust, sorely 
Cromwell against his will, into direct antagonism with the 
and Charles, uncompromising King. He had striven long to 
mediate between the old order and the new, first by restoring 
Charles as a constitutional King, and afterwards by substitut- 
ing one of his children for him Failing in this, and angered 
by the persistence with which Charles stirred up Scottish 
armies and Irish armies against England, Cromwell finally 
associated himself with those who cried out most loudly for 
the King’s blood. No one knew better than Cromwell that it 
was folly to cover the execution of the King with the sem- 
blance of constitutional propriety, and he may well have 
thought that, though law and constitution had both broken down, 
the first step to be taken towards their reconstruction was the 
infliction of the penalty of death upon the man who had shown 
himself so wanting in that elemental quality of veracity upon 
which laws and constitutions are built up. All that is known 
of Cromwell’s conduct at the trial— his anger with Downes’s 
scruples and the pressure which he put upon those who were 
unwilling to sign the death-warrant — point to his contempt for 
the legal forms with which others were attempting to cover an 
action essentially illegal. 

Tradition has handed down an anecdote which points to 
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the same explanation of the workings of Cromwcirs mind. 
“ The night after King Charles was beheaded/’ it is said, my 
Cruel I^ord Southampton and a friend of his got leave 
n^cts^hy, Banqueting House at 

Whitehall.^ As they were sitting very melancholy there, about 
two o’clock in the morning they heard the tread of somebody 
coming very slowly upstairs. By-and-by the door opened, and 
a man entered very much muffled up in his cloak, and his face 
quite hid in it. He approached the body, considered it very 
attentively for some time, and then shook his head, sighed out 
the words, ‘ Cruel necessity ! ’ He then departed in the same 
slow and concealed manner as he had come. Lord Southamp- 
ton used to say that he could not distinguish anything of his 
face ; but that by his voice and gait he took him to be Oliver 
Cromwell.’ ^ 

Whether the necessity really existed or was but the tyrant's 
plea is a question upon the answer to which men have long 
■Wa«5 there a differed, and will probably continue to differ. All 
necessity? perceive that with Charles’s death the main 

obstacle to the establishment of a constitutional system was 
removed. Personal rulers might indeed reappear, and Parlia- 
ment had not yet so displayed its superiority as a governing 
power to make Englishmen anxious to dispense with monarchy 
in some form or other. The monarchy, as Charles understood 
it, had disappeared for ever. Insecurity of tenure would make 
it impossible for future rulers long to set public opinion at 
naught, as Charles had done. The scaffold at Whitehall 
accomplished that which neither the eloquence of Eliot and 

* I gather from Herbert’s narrative that the body was at once placed 
in the room in which Charles passed the last hoars before he was con- 
ducted through the Hall, The substitution of the Hall for the room is, 
however, of little moment in deciding upon the general accuracy of this 
tradition. 

* Spence’s Anecdotes^ 286. Spence heard the story from Pope, and 
there need have been only one intermediate narrator between Pope and 
Southampton. The story has the appearance of truth, especially as any- 
one inventing it at the end of the seventeenth or the beginning of the 
eighteenth century would have been likely to ascribe Cromwell’s conduct 
to personal ambition, not to a sense of ‘ cruel necessity. ’ 
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Pym nor the Statutes and Ordinances of the Long Parliament 
had been capable of effecting. 

So far the work of Cromwell and his associates had been 
purely negative. They had overthrown everything ; they had 
constituted nothing. They fondly hoped that when the ob- 
stacle to peace had been removed they would be able securely 
to walk in the ways of peace. It was not so to be. The sword 
destroys but it can do no more, and it would be left for others 
than the stern warriors who guarded the scaffold of the King 
to build up slowly and painfully that edifice of constitutional 
compromise for which Cromwell had cleared the ground. 
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Arbotsburv, taken by Cooper, 5 L 97 
Aberdeen, conference of Montro^ and 
Hunily at, i. 177; Huntly’s rising 
336 ; Montrose advances aqainst, iL 
14s ; battle of, 147 ; massacre in, 148 ; 
Donald Farquharson killed at, 226 
rtbergavenn^j Charles receives the Welsh 
gentry at, ii. 274 

Abingdon, garrisontd by the king, i 66; 
abandoned to Essex by the royalists, 
349 ; destruction of the cross at, 352 ; 
Waller takes refuge in, li. 7 ; occupied 
by Browne, 15 ; Digby attempts to in- 
duce Browne to betray, 113 ; failure of 
Gages attack on,^ ib, ; Rainsborough 
quells a mutiny at, iii. 264 
Aboyne, Viscount, 1636 (James Gordon), 
Montrose proposes to employ, against 
Argyle, i. 126, discovery of compro- 
mismg letters of, ij'd ; supports^ Mont- 
rose, 298; serves in the garrison of 
Carlisle, u. X43 ; joins Montrose, 22x ; 
takes part in the battle of Alford, 282 ; 
sent back by Montrose to increase his 
numbers, 202 ; rejoins Montrose at Dun- 
keld, 294 ; nin conduct at Kilsyth, 2 ^9 ; 
deserts Montrose, 350; rejoins Mont- 
ro-e, 367 : again deserts him, 368 
Accommodation Order, the, passing of, 
li. 30 ; not put in force, 75 ; revived^ by 
the House of Lords, iu. zo ; its revival 
accepted by the Commons, ib. 

Act of Parliament, name of, claimed for 
an ordinance passed by the House of 
Commons only, iv. 290 
Acton Church, surrender of royalist officers 
in, i. 295 

Adwal on Moor, the Fairfaxes defeated 
at, L x62 

Agitators, the, first chosen with the name 
of commissioners, iii. 243 ; origin of the 
name of, 243, «. s ; draw up Tetters for 
the generaU, 244; send three of their 
number to carry their letters to the 
generals, ib, ; the deputation of, at the 
bar of the House of CommoiiSj 245 ; 
general election of, 247 ; issue a circular 
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to the regiments, 253; resist the dis- 
bandment of the army, 261; draw up 
a petition against disbandment, 262 ; 
Croinvir ell’s relations with, 256 ; present 
a representation to Fairfax on Kentford 
Heath, 279 ; chosen by Poyntz’s regi- 
ments, 321 ; propose that the army 
shall march to London, 325 ; call for a 
purge of the House, 348; ask for the 
release of prisoners who have spoken 
words against the king, 362; cashiered 
by fiv e regiments, 378 ; wish to force 
the City to pay arrears, iv. 115 ; a body 
of, reprimanded for meeting at St. 
Albans, 116, Z17 

Agitators, the new, chosen by five regi- 
ments, ill. 378 ; present to Fairfax the 
Case of tf^ A ib, ; draw up the 
Agreement of the People, 383 

Agreement of the People, the, drawn up, 
lit* 383 criticised by Cromwell, ib , ; 
constitutional proposes of, 386; com- 
pared with American state constitu* 
tions, 387 ; committee to consider, yp ; 
a new committee appointed to considdr, 
iv. 12 ; attempt to rouse the soldiers on 
behalf of, 22 ; Agitators recommend the 
immediate adoption of, zi6 ; the Levellers 
propose the revival of, 239 ; relation of 
the A rmy Re^nonsfrance to, 240 ; dis- 
cussed by Ireton and Lilbume, 261 ; 
Lilbume proposes a committee for the 
recasting of, 262; remodelled by Lil- 
bume’s committee, 267 ; publication of 
Lilbume’s dratt of, 276; discussion in 
the Council of Officers on Lilbume’s 
draft of, 277 ; certain citizens of London 
propose an alternative to, 281 ; again 
discussed in the Council of Officers, 
291 ; completed in an amended form by 
the Council of Officers, 295 ; accepted, 
with a dilatory answer, by the House of 
Commons, 296 

Airlie, Earl of, 1639 (James Ogilvy), joins 
Montrose, ii. 143 ; breakfasts with Mont- 
rose before the battle of Inverlochy, 
>54; joins Montrose before the battle 
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of Kilsyth, *94 , joins in the attack at 
Kilsyth, 299 ; remains constant to Mont- 
rose, 350 ; lights at Phihphaugh, 355 
Al'ibourn Chase, skirmish on, i. 209 
Alderraaston, skirmish at, 1. 319 
Aldermen, impeachment of, lii 369 ; aban- 
donment of the impeachment of, iv. 143 
Alford, batt'e of, u. 383 
Alien, William, sent to Westminster as a 
member of the Agitators’ deputation, 
ill. 244 

Aller, surrender of Goring’s infantry at, 
ii. 272 

Alresford, occupied by Forth and Hopton, 
1. 321 

Althorp, visit of Charles to, iii, 269 
Alton, Crawford surprised by Waller at, 
i. 254 

America, the United States of, see United 
“ States of America, the 
Anabaptists, the, see liaptists 
Andover, occupied by \V aller, i. 330 
Andover, Viscount (Charles Howard), 
arrest of, u. 114 

Annan, rendervous of Hamilton’s army ap- 
pointed at, iv. 156 

Anne of Austria, becomes regent of F ranee, 
i. 271 ; gives Henrietta Maria a small 
quantity of arms, ii. 169 
Antinomians, the, alleged increase of, 
t 267 

Anti ini. Marquis of, X644 (Randal Mac- 
Donell), Montrose proposes to employ 
against Argyle, i. 126, ariest of, 176: 
e^pected to assist Montrose, 298 , sent 
to Ireinnd, ib. , begs at Kilktnnv for 
troops for the king, 332 , admitted to 
the Supreme Council, but fails to ob- 
tain troops, 335^ sends Alaster Mac- 
donald to the Highlands, 11. 135 , joins 
Alaster Macdonald, iii, 133 ; remains in 
arms after Monti ose’s departure, 143; 
sent as commissioner to the queen, iv. 
xio; his conduct in the negotiation, 
x 62 

Apolcreilcal Narraiiony TJify i. 208 
Appleby Castle, garrisoned by Lambert, 
iv 165 ; besieged by the Scots, 166 ; 
surrenders to the Scots, 180; surren- 
dered by Musgrave, 230 
Appleyard, Colonel, his conduct at Cheri- 
ton, i. 323 

Appi entices, the London, cry out for 
peace, i. 82 , petition for holidays, iii. 
324 ; a monthly holiday grant«-d to, tb, ; 
their petition for the king’s restoration, 
3®5 . 

Areopagiticay u. 73 

Argyle, Marquis of, 1641 (Archibald 
Campbell), heads the clerical party, 
L 125 , opposition of Montrose to, 126 ; 
advises the summoning of a Conven* 
tion of Estates, 175 ; is alarmed at the 
probable results of the king’s success 
m England, 226; suppresses Huntly’s 
rising, 336; receives the murderer of 
Lord Kilpont, ii. X42; pursues Mono 
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rose in the Highlands, 149; is baffled, 
150, deserts his clansmen, 152; retiie** 
to a vessel before the battle of Invei- 
ochy, 153 , hiS coi duct at Kils;^th, 
297, escapes to IJ iwick, 300, addressc" 
the English Parliament, iii, 116 , re- 
commenci^ Charles to accept the New- 
ca.stle pioposition'., 133 , his nvalrj’ with 
Hamilton, 140 , advises Charles to es- 
cape to London, if'S , doubts the king’s 
good faith, and is suppoited by the 
clergv, 181 , is jealous ot the growth oi 
a military power in England, 251 ; en- 
courages David Lei.lu to put prisoners 
to the sword, 300 offers a Scottish 
army to Charles, ib, , protests against 
sending aid to Charles, 359 supports 
the clergy in a j^olicy of peace, iv. 87 ; 
is in a minority in the new Parliament, 
88 , alleged bribery o^y 89 , offers to 
fight a duel with the Earl of Crawford 
and Lindsay, 90 . leaves the Parliament 
House, but IS brought back Hamilton, 
tb ; does not venture to resist Hamilton, 
15s , puts himself at the head of the 
Whiggamore Raid, 227 ; holds a confei- 
ence with Cromwell at Mordington, 
230 ; comes to an agreement with Crom- 
well, tb. , protected by Lambert, 231 ; 
his alliance with Cromwell breaks down 
304 

Army, the New Model, fimt suggested 
by Waller, ii 5 ; idea of military reor- 
ganisation leads to the creation of, 78 ; 
Committee of Both Kingdoms ordered 
to frame a scheme for, 79; scheme 
drawn up for, 117 , the Commons adopt 
the scheme for, /b , the Commons vote 
that Fairfax shall command, and that 
Skippon shall be major-general of, 119 ; 
the Loids pass the ordinance for, 128 , 
final j^ssage of the ordinance for, 129; 
the Commons accept Fairfax's 1 st of 
officers for, 187 . the Lords accept the 
list of officers for, tb. ; enlistment of 
Essex’s regin-ents in, ; enrolment of 
soldiers ot Manchester’s army in, 192 , 
pressed recruits for, 193 , character of 
the officers of, 194 , the co\ enant offered 
only to the officers of, zb. , pay of, 195 ; 
no distinction of personal rank m, 196; 
strict discipline m, 313 , distress in, 262 ; 
its obedience to Paihament, 331 ; tole- 
rant spirit of, tb. ; its jests at the Pres- 
byterians, 327 ; religious and political 
view-, prevaiing in, 329; danger of a, 
mutiny in, 361 ; i^s continuance for six 
months voted by the Coramuns, iii. 145 ; 
complamts of the power of, 2x3 ; Presby- 
terian scheme for the reduction of, 2x6 ; 
plan for sending to Ir land part of, 219 ; 
its officeis meet at Saffron Walden to 
con-nider a proposal to go to Ii eland, 
223; petition drawn up oy the officers 
of, 224 ; officers of, volunteer for Ireland, 
tb . : grievances of the soldieis of. 225 ; 
petition of the soldiers of, 0 . ; lU-fcelmg 
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/EM 

arou<;ei! at Westinmstcr by the demands 
of, 226 ; exasperation of the Pt esby- 
terians with, 228 , declaration of Parlia- 
ment against petition of, 229 . parlia- 
mentary commissioners sent to, 233 , a 
representation to Parliament piepared 
b> the ofiicers of, 231 , faihne of the 
commissioners to, 235 , pamphlet written 
in defence of, ib. , strong feeling against 
Parliament in, 236 , talks of bringing the 
king to London, 237 . messag-* sent to 
the king in the name of, 239 , the mes- 
sage repudiated at the head quarters of, 
7 b. , small number of volunteers for Ire- 
lanfl from, 242 , vindication of the officers 
of, lb. ; six et ks of pay voted on dis- 
bandment ^ for, 243 , first election of 
Agitators in, ib , declared to be ‘one 
Lilbume through''.ut,’ 245 , Skippon, 
Cromwell, Ireton, and Fleetwood sent 
as militaiy commissioners to, tb. ; meet- 
ing of ofiicers o'", 247 , general eh ction 
of Agitators in, ib. , a Dccl iration 0/ 
ike At my presented to the military 
commissioners by, 248 ; report of the 
commissioners on the temper of, 249 . is 
dissatisfied with the remodelling of the 
City miliiia, 251; interest felt in the 
cases of Tew and Tulidah in, 257 ; 
temporary change m the action of the 
Coniraons towards, 258 , the Presby- 
terians resolve to proceed ivith the dis- 
bandment of, 260; prevalence of dis- 
s,iti-'f-tction in, 261; attempt to begin 
the disbandment of, 262 , mutiny in, ib. \ 
its rendezvous on Kentford Heath, 279 ; 
presentation to Fairfax of a Humble 
Representation 0^ the DHsaiisfactions 
of., ib. : production of A Solemn £n- 
gagemetit of, 280 ; attempted divis on 
of, 285 , offers of Parliament rejected 
on Tnploe Heath by, 287 ; letter to the 
City from twelve officers of, ib. , moves 
towards London, 2c, i ; its head -quarters 
at St. Albans, 291; its political pro- 
gramme, xb. , accuses the eleven mem- 
bers, siS, is irritated by the rejection 
of Its constiiutional proposa's, 302 , de- 
mands the suspension of the eleven 
members, 303, reiterates its demand 
and moves to UxLndge, 304 , its de- 
mands presented to the Commons, 305 ; 
belief that a Scottish invasion is im- 
pending prevalent in, 323 ; demands the 
dLbandment of the Reiorraadoes, 32^ ; 
proposed marcli to London of, 325 ; dis- 
bandment of deserteis from, 327 , sends 
its fuil demands to Parliament, 328 , 
hmrch<=« tow ards London, 338 ; recep- 
tion of the fugitive members of Parlia- 
ment by, 344; enters London, 345; 
passes through the City, ib.; removal 
to Putney of ihe head-quarters of, 354 ; 
suspicions of Cromwell and Ireton en- 
tertained in, 361 , growing distrust of 
Cromwell in, 37a; proposal to force 
Charles to accompany, 373 ; growing 
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dissensions in, 378 ; royalists in, iv. 10 ; 
its feeling about the king, 20 , Cromwell 
suppresses a mutiny in, 23 ; nature of 
its protest against Charles’s restoration, 
43 ; an agi cement arrived at between 
the paities m, 44, talk of an attack 
upon the City in, 115, piaj'er-meeiing 
and consultation in, 118 ; resolution to 
bring the king to justice taken in, 120 ; 
supports the petition of the London 
Levellers, 215 , cry for justice w'lthout 
respect of persons in, 233 , a declaration 
issued m the name of, 203 , enters Lon- 
don, 264 ; opinions on the disposal of 
the king in, 280 

Army, the Parliamentary’', want of disci- 
pline in, 1. 20 ; is deficient in enthusiasm, 
26 ; London provides money for, 28 ; 
despised by the roy’alists, 31 ; its com- 
position at 'I uinham Green, 58 ; condi- 
tion of, under Essex, 164 ; weakness 
caused^ by the employment of trained 
bands in, ii. 4 , quality of, 65 ; disorgani- 
sation of, 177; see b.ew Model Army, 
the 

Arnold, Richard, shot as a mutineer, 
iv 23. 

Arreai s of the soldiers' pay, dissatisfaction 
on account of, iii 225 , amount of, 227 , 
v’ote of the Commons for the payment of 
six weeks of, 243 

Arundel, occupied by the royalists, i. 
253 ; recaptured by Waller, 254 

Arundell, Lady Blanche, defends War- 
dour Cast.'e, 1. 207 

Ash, Simeon, takes part in the ejections 
from Cambridge, i. 303 

Ashbumham, John, carries on a nego- 
tiation with Vane, iii. 71 ; Charles pro- 
poses to take with him to the Scottish 
camp, 87 , accompanies the king from 
Oxford, 97; advises the king 10 take 
shipping for Newcastle, 102 ; escapes 
to France, 104 , intercepted letter from, 
258 , his mission to Chailes, 318 ; .ir- 
rives in England, 341 , expects a satis- 
factory settlement, 371 . withdraws his 
parole on the king’s behalf, iv. i. ; sepa- 
rated from the king, 3 , urges Charles to 

f o to London, 10; opposes Berkeley's 
esire to help Charles to escape to the 
Continent, 12 ; suggests that Charles 
should go to London, and, if not, to tne 
Isle of Wight, 13 . appeals to Ham- 
mond to protect the king, 18 , offeih tt» 
murder Hammond, 19 ; dismiSNed from 
Carisbrooke, 49 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch, held for the king, 

I. 97 

Ashton, Ralph. Colonel, joins Cromwell 
with the Lancaster foices, iv. 182; 
takes part in the battle of Preston, 187 ; 
left at Preston by Cromwell, 189 
A^mbly of Pivines, the, bill for calling, 
L 37 ; ordinance^ for the meeting ot, 
*49 Scottish ministers invited to, 178 ; 
opening of, 23a ; amends the covenant 
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ib, ; parties in, 360; discusses church 
government, 262 ; Presbyterians and In- 
dependents in, 267; issues a declara- 
tion in favour of toleration, 268 ; form of 
ordination presented by, ii. 29; asked 
to prepare a Directory, 75 ; urges^ the 
Houses to establish Presbyterianism, 
76 ; rejection of its clainas to exclude 
from communion, iii. 77 ; its petition 
voted a breach of privilege, 94 , called 
on to answer certain questions, 95. . ex- 
cused from answering, 126 ; supplicates 
for the king’s life, iv. 314 

Assessments for the army, the, estimate 
of, ill. 194 ; the Lords vote to discon- 
tinue, 2 j 8 : the Commons resolve to 
continue, 221 

Associa'ed^ Counties, the, see Eastern 
Association 

Associations formed, i. 77 

Astley, Lord, 1644 (lacob Astley), ap- 
pointed to the command in South 
Wales, 11. 289; fails to obtain Welsh 
recruits for Charles, 31 1 ; raises men in 
Worcestershu e, iii, 18; defeated at 
Stow-on-the-Wold, 79 ; se$ Astley, Sir 
Jacob 

Astley, Sir Jacob, his prayer at Edgehill, 
i, 44 ; royalkt governor of Reding, 
238: activity of, in Cornwall, iu 14; 
see Astley, Lord 

Aston, Sir Arthur, governor of Reading, 
i. 12$ ; wounded, 129 

Athboy, taken by Jones and Monk, iv. 
108 

Audley, Lewis, Captain, urges the array 
council to haste, lii, 383 

Auldearn, battle of, ii. 223 

Avtell, Daniel, Colonel, commands the 
soldiers at the king’s trial, iv. 298 ; bids 
his men fire into the gallep;', 299 ; orders 
hts soldiers to cry out for justice, 300 

Aylesbury, Essex’s army at, i. 1645 
Essex marches through, 204 ; plot for 
the betrayal of, 265 ; fmlure of a roval- 
ist attempt to surprise, 275 ; rendezvous 
of Essex and Manchester ordered at, 

Aylesfoxd, a detachment of the Kentish 
insurgents at, iv. 139 

Ayscough, Captain, steadiness of his re- 
treat at Gainsborough, i. 190 


Backhouse, Captain, pretends willing- 
ness to betray Gloucester, i 260 
Badenoch, Alaster Macdonald m, H. 737 
B i^ni, Cardinal, offers money for Irel^d, 
ii. 17X 

Bagshot, Charles hopes to escape from, iv. 
280 

Batllie, Robert, thinks it necessary to 
conciliate the Independents for a time, 
i. 267 ; complains that^ Cromwell is for 
liberty of all religions ii. 31 ; advocates 
an attack on Cromwell, 84 ; wishes the 
Scottish army to he strengthened to 
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counterbalance the Independents, 255 \ 
laments the prevalence of Erastianism, 
iiu 7; laments the declaration of the 
Dissenting Brethren in favour of liberty 
of conscience, ii ; his views on the 
Erastianism of Parliament, 78 ; com- 
plains that the City has ‘played nip- 
shot,’ 84; blames the Independents for 
aiming at the continuance of war, 115; 
reports a conversation with Lauderdale, 
iv. 169 

Baillie, William f Lieutenant-General), 
commands Leven’s infantry, i. 373 ; his 
conduct at Marston Moor, 378; sent 
against Montrose, ii. 204; opposed to 
Montrose, 216 ; follows Montrose 
through Dundee, 219; marches north- 
wards, and is joined by Hurry, 277 ; 
distrusted by the estatesj 279 , refuses 
to fight Montrose at Keith, 280; pre- 
pares to attack Montrose at Alford, 
282 ; is defeated at Alford, 283 ; his 
resignation offered and rejected, 291, 
294 , overruled by a committee, 295 ; 
protests against fighting at Kilsyth, 
297 : defeated at Kilsyth, 298 ; com- 
mands Hamilton’s foot, iv, 155; recom- 
mends Hamilton to march through 
Lancashire, 182 ; sent to the south of 
the Ribble, 185 , wishes to fight after 
langdale's defeat, 188 ; retreat of, 289 ; 
surrender of, 190 

BaJearres, Lord, 1643 (Alexander Lmd- 
say), his conduct at Alford, 11. 283 ; at 
Kilsyth, 297 ; conj»u’ts with Loudoun, 
iii. 89 

Balfour of Burleigh, Lord, the nominal 
commander^ of the Covenanters ar 
Aberdeen, ii. 247 ; opposes Montrose at 
Kilsyth, 297 

Balfour, Sir William, takes part in the 
battle of Edgehill, i. 45 ; commands 
Waller’s cavalry, 321 ; mkes part in the 
flank march at Newbury, ii. 46 ; ii 
driven back, 50 

Ballot, the, motion for introducing into 
the House of Commons, iii 146 

Balmerino, Lord, 1613 (John Elphin- 
stone)^^ asks Montreuil to support Scot- 
land^ li. 340 ; approves of a proposal to 
receive Charles in the^ Scottish army, 
iiL 2; distrusts the kin^g’s overtures, 
21 ; annoyed by the king’s procrastina- 
tion, 22 ; is delayed by keeping the 
Sabbath, 88 

Bamfieldj John, Colonel, manages the 
transimssion of letters to the king, iii. 
237; persuades the Duke of York to 
escape, iv. 100 ; accompanies the Duke 
of York to Holland, 101 

Bampton, Cromwell defeats Vaughan at, 
ii. 201 

Banbury, .surrenders to the king, i. 51 ; 
ganis >ned by the king, 66; Chailes and 
Waller face one another at, 362 ; raising 
of the parl'amentanan s ege of^ U. 44 ; 
surrender of the castle of, iu. zq8 
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Banbury, Coi ntess of, offers money for 
Ireland, ii. 171 

Banstead Downs, horse race on, iv. 159 
Baptists, the, increase of, i. 267 , adxocate 
separation between church and state, 
286, their employment as soldiers de- 
fended by Cromwell, 312 
Barbadoes, Scottish prisoners sent to, iv. 
231 

Barclay, Robert, becomes a member of the 
Committee of Both Kingdoms, i. 306 
Bard, Sir Henry, disobeys orders at Cheri- 
ton, 1. 325 

Baikstead, Colonel, occupies Whitehall, 
iv. 54 ; his soldiers jeered at, 127 , re- 
ports to Fairfax on the situation in Kent, 
136 ; driven out of Colchester, 152 
Barnard Castle, Lambert quarters his 
soldiers at, iv. 165 

Barnstaple, holds out for the Parliament, 
1. 139 , .surrenders to the king, 207 . re- 
volts to Parliament, and recovered by 
the king, ii. 32 , reduced by Fairfax, iii. 
92 

Barry, John, Colonel, sent by Ormond to 
Ireland, iv. no 

Barthomley Church, slaughter of parlia- 
mentary soldiers in, i. 294 
Basing House, besieged by Waller, i. 230 ; 
besieged by a Hampshire force, 360 ; re- 
lieved by Gage, 11. 43; failure of the 
king to break up the siege of, ib. , Gage 
breaks up the siege of, 02 , stormed and 
s icked by Cromwell, 363 
Bath, Waller established at, i. 167 ; Hop- 
ton's advance against, 169 , Waller's 
retreat to, 172, abandoned by Waller, 
179 ; surrenders to Fairfax, ii. 304 
Batten, William, Captain, fires on the 
queen’s ships at Bridlington Quay, i 
94 ; appointed to command the deet as 
vice-ajdniiral, ii. 190, allows six of the 
eleven members to escape to Calais, iii. 
349 ; offers to induce the fleet to declare 
for the Scots, 360 : dissatisfaction in the 
fleet at the dismissal of, iv. 134 ; escapes 
from London, and is knighted by the 
Prince of Wales, 1 

Baxter, Richard, visits the army, ii. 327 ; 
a chaplain in Whallev’s regiment, 328 ; 
his account of the views prevailing in 
the army, 329 

Be »r-baitii g, prohibited, i. 75 
Bedford, Earl of, 1641 (William Russell), 
is anxious for peace, i. 145 ; deserts the 
Parliament, 199; his reception at Ox- 
ford, 201 

Bedfordshire, petitions for peace, i. 82 
Beeston Ca.stle, relieved by Rupert, li. 185 
Belfast, distress of the English regiments 
in> 1* 333 » seized by Monro, li. 161 ; 
surprised by Monk, iv. 229 
Bellasys, Lord, appointed governor of 
Newark, ii. 373 

Bellenden, Sir William, sent to urge the 
Prfr.ce of Orange to assist Charles, iv, 
*64 


BEW 

Belli&\Te, Pompone de, is appointed am- 
bassador to England, in. 113; the 
q^ueen’s memorandum for, 128 ; Mara- 
nn’s instructions to, 130 ; his first report 
from England, ib , goes to Newcastle, 
131 ; throws doubt on Charles s sanguine 
expectations, 134; advises Chirles not 
to leave his dominions, 168 , urg^s 
Charles to coiue to terms with the 
Independents, 174, derides Charles’s 
equivocation, 178 , supports the offers 
of the Scottish commanders, 1S6; at- 
tempts to win David Leslie, 187 , leaves 
Newcastle, 188 ; conveys fresh Pre.sby- 
terian proposals to the queen, 214 ; visits 
the City, 215 ; negotiates with the 
Presbyterian leaders and the Scottish 
commis loners, 259 ; complains of the 
hesitations of the English Presbyterians, 
260; holds conferences with Charles, 
Fairfax, and Cromwell, 316 ; is surprised 
at Charles’s incapacity, 317 

Sellings, Richard, received by Innocent 
X., iii. 13; acts as intermediary between 
the Supreme ouncil and Rinucani, 158 

Benburb, battle of, lii. 152 

Bennet, Sir Humphrey, commands the 
King’s Life Guard at the second battle 
of Newburj', ii. 45 ; successful charge of, 
SO 

Berkeley, Lord, 1613 (George Berkeley), 
impeached, iii. 357 

Berkeley, Sir John, takes part in the battle 
of Stratton, i. 138 ; governor of Exeter, 
iL 182 ; helps in the siege of Taunton, 
ib. : appointed to command at the » ege 
of Taunton, 206 ; sent to keep up the 
blockade pf Plymouth, 266; surrenders 
Exeter, iii. 91 ; Fairfax a* d Cromwell 
w;wh to employ as a mediator with the 
king, 517 ; sent to England by the queen, 
ib. ; his advice to Charles, 318 ; is con- 
vinced of Cromwell’s honesty, ib. ; fads 
to persuade Charles to accept T/ia 
Heads 0/ the Proposals, 340; expostu- 
lates with Charles, 341 ; expects a satis- 
factory settlement, 371 ; separated from 
the king, iv. 3 ; wishes Charles to escape 
to the Continent, 12 ; accompanies 
Charles from Hampton Court, 17 ; ap- 
peals to Hammond in the Isle of Wight, 
x8 , meets with a rebuff at Windsor and 
learns that Cromwell has withdrawn his 
support from Charles, 33; returns to the 
Isle of Wight, 3S ; dismissed from Cans- 
brooke, 49 ; sent by the Independents to 
the king, 59 

Beikeley, Sir Robert, cmploymctit of his 
fine in payment of the army, i. .<44 

Beiwick,_ projected seizure of, by the 
Scots, iv. 90 , seized by Langdale, 122 ; 
surrender^ to Cromwell, 230 

Bethel, Major, leads a charge at Lang- 
port, ii. 272 

Beverley, writ for a new election refused 
to, li 336 

Bcwdley, Charles retires to, i. 353 
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Bideford, holds out for the Barliament, 
i. 139 ; sun enders, 207 
Biich, John, Colonel, brings on the battle 
of Chei iton, i. 323 ; takes part in the 
SI rprisal of Hereford, lu. 21 ; joins m 
defeating Astley at Stow-on-the-Wold, 
79 

Biimingham, sacked by Rupert, u 107 
llirr Casstle, taken by Pre'^ton, i. 122 
Bi hop, Captain, declares against the man 
ofblood, iv, 7 

Bishop’s land®, ve-'ted in trustees, iii. 14s 
Bi-hops, Episcopacy 
Blackheatl*, the kenti'h insurgents ap- 
point a rendt 7\ ous at, iv. 136 ; occupied 
by Fairfax, 2*3. ; the Earl of Norwich 
a , 144 

Blake, Robert, Colonel, defends a fort at 
Bristol, i. 357 , takes part in the defence 
of Lyme, rS ; is governor of Taunton, 
ii 94, prepaies to resist a siege, 183; 
defence of Taunton by, 208 ; reduces 
Punster Castle, lii. 92 
Blasphemy and heiesy, ordinance against, 
in committee, iii. 139 ; parses, iv. 122 
BUchington House, taken by Cromwell, 
il. 201 

Rlewbury, Cromwell and Waller advance 
to, ii. 53 

BUiidy^ Teneni of PersecuHoni The, pub- 
lication of, i. 288 

Blue Boar, the, a letter of the king’s inter- 
cepted by Cromwell and Ireton at, iv. 
29 

Boat stall House, attacked by Fairfax, it. 

237; surrendtis, i.i. 109 
Eocjnnock, occupied l»y the royalists, ii. 

Bodmin, Hopton retreats to, iii. 66; oc- 
cupied by Fairfax, 67 
Boiingbroke, Earl of, 1624 (Oliver St. 
John), votes for Fairfax’s commission, 
li. 190 

Bolton, stormed by Rupert, i. 366 
Bolton Castle, reduction of, ii 377 
Boreman, Thomas, Captain, appointed one 
of those in charge ot the Isle of Wight 
in Hammond’s absence, iv. 25^ ; de- 
clares himself powerless to resist the 
attempt to reino\e the king to^ Hurst 
Castle, 257 ; admits that there is a de- 
sisjiu to cany off the king, 258 
Boioughs, Jeremiah, one of the five Pis- 
sentmg Brethren, i. 261 
Boston, retreat of Willoughby to, i. 191 ; 
meeting of parliamentary commanders 
at, 240 

Boswell, Sir William, intercepted letter of, 
iv. 83 

Boteler, William, his house plundered, L 
12 

Bouillon, Duke of (Fr6d6ric-Maurice de 
la Tour d’Auvergne), proposed as com- 
mander of a force to be sent to England, 
hi 44 

Boorchie^ George, executed for a plot to 
bet ay Bristol to Rupert, i. 99 


BRI 

Boiirton-on-the- Water, arrival of Charles 
at, i. 332 

Bovey Tracey, Ciomwell surprises Went- 
worth at, hi. 59 

Bow (m Devonshire), Sir Hardress Waller 
at, 111. 59 

Bow Bi idge, occupied by Norwich’s troops, 
iv 144 

Bowes, Lambert quarters soldiers at, iv. 
165 

Boynton, Matthew, cariies over Scar- 
borough to the king, iv. 173 
Biys, John, Colonel, defends Donnington 
Castle, ii. 43 ; see Boys, Sir John 
Boys, Sir John, refuses to surrender, ii. 
54 

Brad fold, Sir T. Fairfax at, i. 87 ; lost by 
the Fairfaxes, 116 

Bradock Down, Hopton’s ^^cto^y at, i, 86 
Bradshaw, John, President of the High 
Court of Justice, iv. 294 ; wears a shot- 
proof hat, 299 ; declaies Charles to be 
an elected king,^ 301 , orders the clerk 
to record the king’s default, 303 ; his 
speech when ihe king is brought for 
the last time before the Couit, 312; 
orders the sentence to be lead, ib , ; 
refuses to allow the king to speak after 
sentence, 313 

Biaintree, mutiny of soldiers at, iii. 263 ; 
seizure of the county magazine at, iv. 
148 

Brent, Sir Nathaniel, chairman of the 
visitors of the University of Oxford, iii 

313 

Brentford, Rupert’s attack on, L 57 ; re- 
occupied by Essex, 59 
Brentford, Earl of, 1644 (Patrirje Ruth- 
ven), Charles thinks of removing from 
the command, li. 11 ; superseded by 
Rupert, 56 ; his character as a com- 
mander, 63 

Brentwood, junction of Norwich and 
Lucas at, iv. 148 

Brereton, Sir William, successes of, in 
Cheshire, i. 88 ; takes part in the 
combat on Hopton Heath, 106, occu- 
pies Wem, 248 , oppos d to Rupert in 
Cheshire, ii. raises the sieges of 
Chester and Hawarden Castle, 214 ; 
the Self-denying Ordinance dispensed 
with m the case of, 254; joins in de- 
feating Astley at Stow on the-Wold, iii, 
80 

Bribes, taken in the House of Commons, 
iv. 76 

Bridge, William, one oF the five Dissent- 
ing Brethren, i. 261 

Bridgwater, abandoned to the royalists, 
i. s66 ; arrival of the Prince of Wa'es 
at, ii. 20s; siege of, 273; taken by 
Fairfax, 274 

Bnll, gamsoned by the king, i. 66 
Bristol, Rupert fails in an attempt to 
surprise, i. 99 ; secured by Waller, 104 ; 
surrenders to Rupert, 179; dispute 
about the governorimip of, 196 , Hopton 
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sent to secure, 349 ; the Prince of 
Wales sent to, ii. 181; important posi- 
tion of, 307 ; besies^ed by Fairfax, 308 ; 
^veakness of the fortifications of, 314 ; 
stormed by Fairfax, 316 
Bristol, Karl of, 1622 (John Digby), re- 
ceues infijimation from Ogle, i. 264; 
incites Mo/ley to betray Aylesbury, 
2f6 , makes overtuies to the Indepen- 
dents, 268 ; retires to Exeter, 11 304 
Bioghill Lord, 1628 (Roger Boyle), tells 
a story about Crornwell's seizure of a 
letter from the king, iv. 27 
Brdms.;bi o, tre ity of, 11. 303 
Brooke, Lord, 1628 (Robert Greville), at 
the head of the association of War- 
wicl shire and Staffordshire, i. 77 ; sent 
to the Midlands, 07 ; killed at Lich- 
field, ii. 

Brooke, Sir Basil, joins in a plot for win- 
ning the Citv for the king, i. 269 ; his 
plot denounct d, 270 

Brown, Sir John, routs Digby ’s horse, ii* 
37 X 

Browne, Geoffrey, sent as a commissioner 
to thf* quern, iv. no: urges the queen 
to send Ormond back to Itelai d, 162 
Browne, Richard, Major-General, put at 
the head of a force for the protection of 
London, i. 360 ; has difficulty in levying 
so'diers, tS, ; mutinous state of his 
force, ii. 5, his life endangered, 6; 
reduces Greenland House, ^ li . ; occu- 
pies Abingdon with a mutinous force, 
IS ; asked to betray Abingdon, 113 ; 
drives back a ro^allst attack on Abing- 
don, ti. ; oidered to join Fairfax in in- 
vesting Oxford, 202; takes part in the 
siege of Oxford, 213, chosen Sheriff of 
London and Middlesex, iv. 196 ; pro- 
posal to place in command of the City 
trained bands, ii. ; his trial demanded 
by the Council of Officers, 271 ; arrest 
or, 275 ; detained in prison, ii. 
Buckini^ham, Duchess of, favours Brooke's 
plot, i 269 

Buckingham, Duke of, 1628 (George 
Villiers , joins in Holland’s rising, iv. 
158 ; escapes from St. Nto s, 161 
Bunmtty Castle, seized by parliamentary 
ships, iii. 54; siege of, 151 ; surrender 
of, X55 

Burford, Charles, passes through, i. 35a 
Burghley House, taken by Cromwell, i. 



Burley, Captam, attempts to rescue 
Charles, iv. 49 ; trial and execution of, 


Burnet, Gilbert, Bishop of Salisbury, story 
told of Cromwell by, iii. 283, n. 

Burton, Henry, the church of St* Mary’s 
Aldermanbury clo^-ed against, ill, 9 
Bury St. Edrauncls, Fairfaix’s head-* 
quarters removed to, Ui, 3601 riot att 
iv. 127 

VOL. IV, 
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Bushel, Brown, regains Scarborough for 
the Parliament and loses it, i. 103 
Byron, Lord, 1643 (John Byron), at the 
head of an at my partly composed of 
English soldieis from Ireland,^ i. 247 ; 
slaughteis Biereton's men in Bar- 
thomly church, 294 , defeated at Nant- 
wich, 295 ; urges CJrmond to send Irish 
troops to England, ti , engages the 
enemy befoie the battle of Marston 
Moor, 37^ .defeated by Meldrum,ii. 93; 
looks again for help from Ireland, x86 ; 
acquaints the king with the weak con- 
dition 01 Chester, 347 , awaits Hamil- 
ton’s army at Llanrwst, iv. 182 ; with- 
draws to Anglesea and the Isle of 
Man, T94 ; resolution of the Houses 
that he shall be excepted from pardon, 
247 ; see Byron, Sir John^ 

Byron, Sii John, occupies and quits 
Oxford, i. 28 . enters Worcester, 29 ; 
hib conduct at Edgehill, 46 , leads a 
body of hor:»e at Newbury, 212; made 
Lord Byron, 247 ; see Byron, LiOrd 
Byron, Sir Nicholas, expects succour 
from Ireland, i. iia; leads a brigade at 
Newbury, 2x3 


Cabinet system, thcj germ of, L 307 
Calamy, Edmund,^ minister of St. Mary's 
Aldermanbury, iu 9 

Callandei, Lari of, 1641 (James Living- 
stone), takes part in a negotiation with 
Charles, ii. 285 , offers Ch tries military 
support if he will yield about religion, 
iii. X40 appointed lieutenant-general 
of Hamilton s army, iv. 132 , his be- 
haviour towards Hamilton, 165 ; insists 
on Monro’s being subordinated to 
him, 181 ; is neutral on the question of 
the direciion to be taken by the army, 
182 ; returns alone from Wigan, 185 ; 
recommends Hamilton to withdraw to 
the south of the Ribble, ii. ; advises 
Hamilton to order Baillie to surrender, 
190; escapes to Holland, 193 
Cambridge, the University of, Manchester 
ordered to purify, i. 302 ; ejection of 
members from, 503 
Camerons, the, join Montrose, U. xsx 
Campbell, Sir Duncan, commands the 
Campbells at Inverlochy, ii, 134 
Campden House, burnt, if. ato 
Canonteign, ocoupie<i by Fairfax, hi. 58 
Cansfield, Sir John, drives back Balfuur 
in the second battle of Newbury, ii. 50 
Canterbury, ipj'nry to the cathedral at, i. 
X2 ,* riot on Christmas Day at, iv, 45 5 
specml QommissJon at, X 33 1 surrendeis 
to Ireton, 146 

Capel, Lord, 1641 (Arthur Capol)) heads 
the royalists in Shropshire, i. X07 ; sent 
with the Prince of W^es to the West, 
xpi ; sent to the queen to ask per- 
mission for the prince to remain in, 
Jersey, iii. xtd ; refuses to accompany the 

Z 
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prince to France, 1x9 ; sent to remon- 
itrate against the cession of the Chan- 
nel Islands to Fiance, 172 ; joins the 
royalists at Chelmsford, iv. 148 ; as- 
sured of (quarter after the surrender 
of Colchester, 206 ; resolution of the 
Houses for the banishment of, 246 
Capuchins, expel ed from England, i. 102 
Cardenas, Alonso de, attempts to p r- 
suade the English to relieve Dunkirk, 
iik 170 

Cardiff, Charlfs sets out from, ii. 290 
Careston Castle, Montrose escapes to, ii. 
220 

Carew, Sir Alexander, attempts to betray 
Plymouth, i 207 ; sentence and exe- 
cution of, li. 103 

Carisbrooke Ca-tle, Charles lodged in, 
iy. 19 ; Parliament 01 ders the deten- 
sion of Charles in, 50 , plot for the 
king's escape from, 91 ; Charles un- 
able to get through a window of, 94 ; 
Charles freed from confinement in, 214 ; 
Charles guarded by the local trained 
bands in, 257 

Carlisle, besieged by David Leslie, ii. 62 ; 
surrender of, 263 ; projected seizure 
of, iv. 90; seized by the royalists, 
123; Langdale driven into, 156; oc- 
cupied by Hamilton, 165 ; surrendered 
by^ the Scots to Cromwell, 230 
Carlisle, Countess of, said to have in- 
trigued with the eleven members, iii. 
722 : is the medium of communication 
between the queen and the royalists, 
IV. 138; Lauderda'e's correspondence 
with, • 

Cailow, surprised by Preston, W, 104 
Carnarvon, Earl of, 1628 (Robert Dor- 
mer 1, a moderate royalist, i. 6; his 
succc'ases m Dorsetsliire, 192 ; com- 
plains of Maurice's plunder ngs, 197; 
takes p irt in the siege of Gloucester, 
205 * killed at Newbury, 2x8 
Carnwatb, Earl of, 1639 (Robert Dalrell), 
seizes the king's bridle at Naseby, 11. 
849 

Carrickfergus, surprised by Monk, iv, 
229 

Case of ike Army truly siaied^ The, 
presented to Fairfax, iii. 378 
Casliel, refuses to admit Ormond^ iii. 159; 

Inchiquin storms the Rock of, iv. 107 
Cassilis, Farl of, 1615 (John Kennedy), 
bands raised by him disper-ed, ii. 349 
Castle Dinas, Hopton’s rendezvous at, iii. 
67 

Castle Dor, surrender of Esseje’s infantry 
at, ii. x; 

Castlehaven, Earl of, 1634 (James Tou- 
chet), defeats Vavasour in Munster, i 
221 ; successful campaign of, iii. 31 
Catholics^ the English, support the 
king, i, 35 ; measures taken by P.xr- 
liamenc against, 76; excluded from 
toleration ny the author of Liberiy of 
CimKien^^ age; Charles consents to 


CHA 

the r/'peal of the laws against, ii. 174; 
Charles offers freedom of conscience 
to, ill. 72 ; Fairfax and Cromwell offer 
toleration to, 316; agieement of the 
king and the army leaders to grant 
toleration to, 354 , debate of toleration 
for, 376 

Catholics, the French, the queen hopes 
to obtain help fiom, iii. 15 

Cavalry tactics, Rupert’s, adopted at 
Auldearn, li. 226 

Cavendish, Charles, tries to recam 
Gainsborough, i. 188, killed at Gains- 
borough, 190 

Caversham, taken by Essex, i. 12S ; 
Charles lodged in Lord Craven's house 
at, 111. 308 

Cawood Castle, taken by Hotham, i. 33 

Cecil, Captain, dissents from the Army 
Remonstrance, iv. 245 

Cessation, the Irish, i. 221; 

Chagfoid, Hopton's army, repulsed at, 

1. 86 

Chalgrove Field, fight at, i, 151 

Chaloner, Ricnard, collects money for a 
royalist plot, i, 144 ; gives the king’s 
commission of array to Tompkins, 
148 , executed, X57 

Chaloner, Thomas, absents himself from 
Lilbume’s committee on the Agree- 
ment of the People, iv. 268 

Channel I-lands, the, alleged proposal to 
pledge, iii, 44; Jermyn proposes to 
cede, 172 

Chard, junction of Hopton with Maurice 
and Hertford at, i. x66 ; halt ot Charles 
at, 11. 32 

Charles I. (King of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland), makes Rupert general of 
the horse, i. 2 ; attempts to restrain 
plundering, 13; sends Southampton 
and Culpepper to negotiate, ib. ; sends 
Spencer and Falkland to negotiate, 16 ; 
increase of the army of, t8; leaves 
Nottingham, and issues a manifesto to 
his army, 23 ; occupies Shrewsbury and 
Chester, 25, refuses to receive a peti- 
tion fiom Essex, 3X ; sells a peerage, 
35 ; asks the Catholics to support him, 
ib ; marches from Shrewsbury, 37 ; 
sends for help to Denmark, 39 ; reaches 
Edgehill, 42 ; his conduct at Edgehill, 
48 , enters Oxford, sx ; marches to- 
wards London, 54 : orders an attack on 
Brentford, 57; checked at Tumham 
Green, 59 ; retires to Oatlands, 60 ; 
is charged with duplicity, 61 ; with- 
draws to Reading, tb. , rejects the terms 
of Parliament, and establishes himself 
at Oxford, 63 ; receives money and 
arms from Denmark, 64 ; issues a de- 
claration against Parliament, 65 ; mili- 
tary position of, 66; strategy of, 67; 
congratulates Newc^tle, 71 ; receives a 
petition from the City, 81 ; his answer 
read in the City, 82 ; receives the parlia- 
mentary peace proposals at Oxtord, 89 ; 
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makei counter-proposals, /A , comments 
on the articles of cessation, 95 ; inter- 
cepted letter from, 99 ; criticises the 
proposals of the Houses, and asks for 
the ships and forts, too, desires p^ace 
on his own terms, 103 ; his final terms, 
loS , hesitates between two policies, no ; 
issues a commission of array for London, 
III ; resolves tj employ Irish Catholics, 
1 12 , receives a petition from the Irish 
confederate Catholics, 119 ; forbids 
Leicester to go to IreUnd, tb . ; orders 
the opening of negotiations in Ireland, 

120 ; finds fault with the lords justices, 

121 , authoiises Ormond to treat for a 
cassation and to bring over an Iiish 
army, 125 , rejects the mediation of the 
Scottish commi-sioners, ib. , sends noble- 
mtn to Scotland to oppose Argyle, 126 , 
in want of ammunition, 133 ; receives 
the queen’s convoy, 134; oilers to cede 
Orkney and Shetland to the King of 
Denmark, i^ojauthori^s the collection 
of money for a plot in London, 144; 
sends a message by Alexander Hampden, 
145 , his connection with Waller’s plot, 
147 , his cause injured by its discovery, 
X48 , sends Taaffe to Kilkenny, ib. ; de- 
clares that Parliament is no longer free 
and invites Lords and Commoner*, to sit 
at Oxford, 155 ; meets the queen at Edge- 
hill, 166 ; prohibits his subjects from 
trading with London, tSi ; declares that 
he will maintain the Protestant re'igion, 
ib. , compelled to Uy siege to Gloucester, 
Z9S ; appeases a quairel between Rupert 
and Hertford, 196; refuses to interfere 
with Maurice’s plunderings, 197 , resolves 
to besiege Gloucester, iL ; summons 
Gloucester, 199 ; receives coldly the de- 
serting earls, 201 ; abandons the siege of 
Gloucester, 1*05 ; temporary despondency 
of, 206 ; attempts to out-manoeuvre 
Essex, 208; marches to cut Essex off 
from London, 2 9 ; fights the first battle 
of Newbury, 212 ; retreats, ai6 ; returns 
to Oxford, 219 ; orders the arrest of four 
Irish privy counciUore, 221 ; refuses to 
allow Montro'*e to begin war in Scotland, 
225 ; seizure of the revenue of, 244 ; in- 
structs Ormond to outwit Monro, 248; 
offers to receive 2,000 Irish soldiers in 
England, 249, summons Parliament to 
Oxford, 259, his knowledge of Ogle’s 
plot, 264 ; approves of Brooke’s plot, 269 ; 
offers liberty of conscience to Vane, 274 ; 
sends Antrim to Ireland, 298 ; opens the 
Oxford Parliament, 299 ; m^es fresh 
overtures for peace, 307 ; issues privy 
seals for a loan, 308; in want of arms 
and money, 320 ; first suggestion of the 
dethronement of, 328 ; thinks of marrying 
his ison to a daugh er of the Prince of 
Orange, 329 ; summons Rupert to escort 
the queen, 330 ; rrviews hiS army at 
Aldbourne, 33? ; refuses the presidency 
of Munster to Inchiquin, 333; receives 
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the agents of the Iiish Catholic^ 334 ; 
receives the agents of the Irish Protes- 
tants, lb. ; prevented from granting the 
demands of the Catholics, 335 , summons 
Rupert to help him, 344; takes Forth's 
advice on the conduct of the campaign 
of 1644, 345, wishes to bring Irish soldiers 
to England; 346; gives over the Iii^h 
negotiation to Ormond, 347 , sends Goffe 
to the Prince of Orange, 348 , his plan of 
campaign, 351 ; marches out of Oxford, 
352; retires to Bewdley, 353 , returns to- 
wards Oxford, and maichcs to Bucking- 
ham, 359 , engages Waller at Cropredy 
Bridge, 361 , asks Waller to treat, 362 . 
proposed deposition of, 368 , sends vague 
orders to Rupert, 371 , his movements 
after the battle of Cropi edy Bridge, ii 4 , 
resolves to follow Essex into the west, 

; sets out from Evesham, 8 ; reaches 
xeter, ib , arrives at Liskcard, 10 , 
makes overtures to Essex, ti ; attempts 
to hinder the escape of Essex's horse, 
16; accepts the sun end er of Essex’s 
infantry, 18 ; leniency of, 19 ; returns 
to Tavistock, 31 ; halts at Chard, 32 ; 
poverty of, 34 , advances from Chard, 
37 ; consults with Ruj e t, 38 ; pur- 
sues Waller, 43; withdraws his army 
after the second battle of Newbury, 52 ; 
declares Rupeit general, 56 , relieves 
Donnington Castle, tb.; retreats in safety, 
57 , returns to Oxford, 62 ; receives the 
peace commissioners, 85 ; offers to send 
Richmond and Southampton with his 
answer, 86; orders the arrest of three 
peers, 114 ; holds that Strafford’s blood 
IS appeased, 135 ; treats the parliamen- 
tary peace proposals with contempt, 125 ; 
refuses to abandon episcopacy, 127 ; 
proposes to go to Westminster, 129 : 
suggests a national synod^ 130 , believed 
to have had a hand in the Ulster 
massacre, 157 ; gives a comraiss’on to 
G'amorgan, to bring an Irish army to 
England, 159; refuses to allow Oimord 
to cornmand the army of the Supreme 
Council, z6i ; makes piomises to the 
Irish, 163 ; refuses to accept Oimond’s 
resignation, and sends Glamorgan to 
Ireland, 164 ; gives instructions to Gla- 
morgan, 166 ; promises to confirm 
Glamorgan’s actions, 167 ; gives Gla- 
morgan a commission to levy troops, 
j68; dLtrusts O’Hariegan, 173; urges 
Ormond to make peace with the ton* 
federates, ib. ; authorises the queen to 
consent to the repeal of the laws again'>t 
the Catholics, 174; gives Glamorgan a 
commission to treat with the confede- 
rates, 17^ ; rouses the national spirit 
against himself, 177 ; his plan of cam- 
paign for 1645, *79; disirrangement of 
his plans by Cromwell’s raid round 
Oxford, 203 ; his want of national feeling, 
902 ; assuies Montrose that he hopes io 
join him in the north, 203 ; nnable to 

Z2 
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stir from Oxford till Rupert brings 
horses, 204; calls Fairfax the ‘rebels' 
new brutish. gener<il,’ 206 ; leaves Oxford, 
208 ; assembles a council of war at 
Siow-on-the*WoId, 209 ; resolves to 
divide his army, 210 *, reaches Droitwich, 
ilf . ; 01 dvrs Ormond to consent to the 
repeal of the penal laws, 21 x ; moves 
forward towards the north, 213 ; marches 
towaids Leicestershire, 230 , takes 
Leicester, 233 , weakness of his situa- 
tion, 234 ; ai rives at Daventry, and 
relieves Oxford, 233 J despises the New 
Model Army, 236 , finds fault with his 
council at Oxfoid for m'‘ddling with 
military afiairs, 239 ; marches to Market 
Harborough, 241 ; he‘-itates about his 
course, 243 ; resolves to fight a battle, 
244 , rides off trom Naseby, 249 ; reaches 
Hereford, 259 ; appeals to Ormond for 
Irish troops, i&. , instructs his son as to 
his conduct in the event of King him- 
self captured, 261 ; receives at Raglan 
the news ofGoring’s defeat at Langport, 
275 ; confers with Rupert at Blackrock, 
276 ; learns that Bridgwatei is lost, ib, ; 
thinks of going into the north, 277; 
depressed by the lukewarmness of the 
gentry of South Wales, 284 ; sends for 
Ormond, 285 ; receives overtures from 
some Scottish lords, ib. , refuses even to 
appear to abandon episcopacy, 286 ; re- 
jects Rupert’s proposal that he shall 
make peace, 287 ; prepaies for martyr- 
dom, 288 ; sets out from Cardiff to join 
Montrose, 290; reaches Doncaster, but 
is obliged to turn back, ib. ; hears of the 
battle of Kilsyth at Huntingdon, 291 ; 
declaies his resolution to stand by the 
Church and the Crown, 301 ; forced to 
retire from Huntingdon, 302; passes 
through Oxford, 304 ; raises the siege of 
Hereford, 309, 310, fails to obtain recruits 
in Wales, 311 , effect of the surrender of 
Bristol on, 317 ; commands Rupert to 
leave England, and orders the arrest of 
X^ge, tb , ; sets out from Raglan to 
join Montrose, 343 , enters Chester, 344 ; 
watches the defeat of hi*> followers from 
the walls of Chester, 345 ; intends to go 
to Newark, 347 ; orders Culpepper to send 
the Punce of Wales to France, 357 ; 
reaches Newark and sends for the Duke 
of York, 359 , listens to various military 
schemes, 3^; again marches to join 
Montrose, 367; his advance stopped, 
369; returns to Newark, 37a; sends 
Rupert before a council of war, 373; 
insolence of Rupert towards, ib. ; post- 
pones his departure from Newarkj 373 ; 
goes to Oxford, 376; vexed at his fol- 
lowers' desire for peace, 377; delude 
the Presbyteiians and Independents, iii. 
i; proposal that the Scottish array 
shall give shelter to, 2 ; hegotiates se- 
cretly with the Independents, 16 ; urged 
by the royalists to make peace, 
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alleged plot to deliver up, ; pro- 
poses to come to Westminster to ne- 
gotiate, 17; repeats his oiders to the 
Prince of Wales to leave England, and 
directs the concenlraiion of ganisonb 
at Worcester, iS ; wishes to come to 
terms with the Scots, ib. ; joined by 
Rupert, ^ 19 ; objects to employ Will 
Muiiay in Scotland, 20 ; letain-^ Iiis con- 
fidence in Montrose, ib ; invued to the 
Scottish camp, 2x , lepeats his request 
to be allowed to come to Westminster 
and offers further concessions, 22 ; re- 
fuses to establish Piesbyierianism, 23 ; 
proposes to tolerate Piesbyieiianism, 24 ; 
contemptuous reply of the Houses to, 
ib ; makes a formal oveituie to the 
Scots, 23 ; makes offeis on religion to 
Parliament, 26 ; explains his position to 
the queen, 27 ; his relations with Gla- 
morgan, 34 ; offers to allow the Catholics 
to build chapels, ib. ; Glamorgan threatens 
to use force against, ',8; attacked on 
account of Glamorgan’s treaty, 42 ; pro- 
posed deposition of, ib, ; demands an 
answer from Parliament, 43 ; disavows 
Glamorgan, 45 ; offers to abandon Ire- 
land to Parliament, 46 ; tries to explain 
his share in Glamoigan’s mRaon, 47; 
assuies Glamorgan of his favoux, 48 ; 
thinks of marching into Kent, and asks 
the queen to send an army to Ha&tmgs, 
6^ ; refuses to make religious conces- 
sions, 70, appeals to the Independents, 
71 ; assures the queen of his dislike of 
the Presbyterians, 72 ; offexs freedom 
of consaence to the Roman Catholics, 
zb. ; distrusts Montreuil, 79 ; causes of 
his military failure, 80; again asks to 
return to Westminster, 83 ; sends a 
secret message to the Scots, and offers 
to suiTcnder Newark, 86 ; exchanges 
engagements with Montreuil, 87 ; hxs 
vow to maintain the Church, 90; asks 
Montrose to join the Covenanters, ib. : 
resolves to take refuge in Lynn, px ; 
sends a message to Ireton, 93; asks 
Rainsborough to protect him, 96 : takes 
leave of his council, 97 ; lea' es Oxford, 
ib. ; reaches Southwell, xo2 ; his recep- 
tion by the Scots, 103, removed to 
Newcastle, 104 ; asl« to see Henderson 
and Loudoun, 106 ; write-, to give assur- 
ance of his de-sire for peace, 107 ; offers 
to direct Glemham to surrender Oxford, 
ib. , sends Montreuil to ask help from 
France, xxo ; seeks the support of the 
Pope, and orders the pnuce to be re- 
moved from Jersey and Montrose to 
leave Scotland, tb. ; his controversv with 
Henderson, in; propo-es a continua- 
tion of episcopacy in certain dioceses, 
1T2; an mteircepted letter reveals the 
complicity of the Scots in the escape ot, 
X13 ; being pressed to sign the covenant, 
aslb Parliament to hasten the sending 
of propositions, 1x4, 1x5 ; tells the «rueea 
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fw wishes to delay his answer, 117 ; 
the Newcastle propositions sent to, 126 ; 
orders Montrose to disband his forces 
and privately countermands his orders, 
132 ; orders Huntly and Macdonald to 
disband their forces, and privately orders 
Huntly to disobey, tb , ; answers the 
Newcastle propositions, 133 j assures 
Bellievre that the Hous^ will accept 
his answer, and arj^ues with the queen 
aqainst granting Presbyterianism, 134 ; 
his reasons for supporting episcopacy, 
13s . his ideas on the connection between 
Church and State, 136 , impossibility of 
coming to terms with, ib , ; effect pro- 
duced at Westminster by his answer, 
137 ; complains of the Scots to the 
queen, 141 ; proposes to send Will Mur- 
ray to London with a new scheme, 142 ; 
asks Ormond to seize a place in Lanca- 
shire, 144 , asks the Prince of Orange to 
send a ship to Newcastle, ib, ; explains 
away his order to Ormond to discon- 
tinue his negotiation with the confede- 
rates, 131; informs Montreuil that he 
has directed Ormond to take no account 
of his prohibition, 154 ; writes to Gla- 
morgan to bonow money, ib , ; rejects 
the queen’s propo al that he shall esta- 
blish Presbyterianism, 165 ; receives 
fresh offers from the Independents, ib . ; 
proposes to establish Presbyterianism 
for thr^ years, and consults div.nes on 
the subject, 166 ; his opinion of Jermya 
and Culpepper, 167 ; dismisses Dave- 
nant, ii>. ; sends proposals to Parlia- 
ment by 'Will Murray, 168; talks of 
abdicating temporarilj, 173; quotes the 
saying of ^No Bishop, no Kins,’ ib . ; sub- 
mits to the queen a new pro^sal con- 
taining an equivocation, 178 ; sends the 
new proposal to Scotland, 179; wishes 
to use Scotland ^<dnst England, 181 ; 
his profiosal to visit Scotland rejected, 
iS .^ ; again asks to come to London, 183 ; 
rwects the overtures of the Scottish 
officers, 186 ; thinks of escaping, tb. ; 
looks to Ireland for help, 187 ; is in- 
formed that he must go to Holmby 
House, 188 , his alleged betrayal by the 
Scots, td. ; his reasons for supporting 
episcopacy, 190 ; travels to Holmby 
House, 212 ; fresh proposals prepared 
by the Presbyterians for, 214 ; unguarded 
language of, 215 ; talk in the army of 
bringing to London, 237; his corre- 
spondence stopped, zb . ; refuses an over- 
ture from the army, 239 ; talk of fetching 
from Holmby, 240 ; replies ostensibly to 
the Newcastle propositions, 252 ; invited 
by the Lords to Oatlands, 254 ; proposal 
to remove to Scotland, 259 ; followed by 
Joyce to Althorp, 269 ; interview of 
Joyce with, 271 ; am Jo^e for his com- 
mission, ib. ; accompanies Joyce from 
Hohnhy, ; asserts that he was re- 
moved against his will, 277 ; the Ixirds 
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again urge >»is removal to Oatlands 
and the Commons order Fairfax to send 
him back to Holmby, 278; refubes to 
return to Holmby, 284 ; receives the 
chief officers, 285; anives at New- 
market, zb. . Presbytenan proposal to 
bring to Richmond, 297; refuses Ar 
gyle’s offer to send a bcottifh army to 
his aid, 300; has an interview with 
Laudt rdale, 301 ; allowed to have his 
chaj la'ns with him, zb. , removed to 
Hatheld, wheie his chaplains officiate, 
306 , removes to Windsor, 307 , his inter- 
view with Crom.vell, 308; idea of his 
maityrdom spread abroad, 309 , dissatLs- 
fied with Jeremy Taylor’s arguments, 
3t2 ; has an interview with Belhevrc, 
316 , Belhevre’s opinion on the capacity 
ofj 317 ; tells Beikeley that he distrusts 
the army, 318 , receives a visit from his 
children, 319; has an inkling of The 
Heads of the Pr0;^o^aL., 3^9 > hostPe 
to the scheme of the aimy, 333 ; sees 
Lauderdale, and offers to write to Scot- 
land, 334 , objects to The Heads of ike 
Proposals, 310 ; 1 he Heads of t>'e P^o- 
po\als officially presented to, 341 ; his 
relations with the Scottish Committee 
of Estates, 34a ; prepares an answer 
to Tlue Heads of the Proposals, 34^ ; 
double-dealing of, tb . ; negotiates for 
the modification of The Heads of the 
Proposal, 354 ; removed to Hampton 
Court, ib . ; told by I reton and Crom- 
well not to take seriously the revival of 
the Newcastle propositions, 355; the 
Hampton Court propositions presented 
357 . entei tains hopes from Scotland, 
359 ; makes incompatible overtmes to 
Lauderdale and Cromwell, 361 , answers 
the Hampton Court propositions, ib , 
his answer voted a denial, and his im- 
prisonment talked of, 366 ; determines 
to reject the offers of the Indt pendents, 
368 , holds a council, and receives new 
overtures from the army with coolness, 
371 , dismisses his councillors, 372 ; pro- 
posal that he shall be forced to accom- 
pany the army, 373 ; failure of Crom- 
well’s attempt to negotiate with, zb ; 
counts on divisions in the army, 380; 
urged by the Scottish commissioners to 
escape, iv. i ; refuses to renew his 
pm-olej^ 2 , exajqjeration of the Levellers 
with, ib . ; separated from most of his 
attend^te, 3 , ^ acquainrs Ashbumham 
with his intention to escape to Jersey, 
9, 10 ; plans discussed for the escape of, 
12 ; proposes to ^0 .to Berwick, 14; k 
told that his^ life is in danger, and fixes 
escape, 15 ; is warned by 
Whaley of a design against his life, 
x6; leaves Hampton Court, 1:7 ; reaches 
1 itchfield, 18 ; is lodged in Cailsbrooke 
Castle, 19 ; rumours in London concern- 
ing flight of, ib* ; declares himself to 
be Pater pairuBt 20; sends a fresh pro- 
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posal to the House*;, 24 , his sincerity to 
be tested, 26; his letter to the queen 
intercepted at the Blue Boar, 29 ; is 
hostile to the Four Propositions, 33; 
appeals to Fairfax to secure him a per- 
sonal treaty, ib . ; thinks it easy to es- 
cape, 3s ; applies to the Scottish com- 
missioi-ers, 37; decides to accept the 
Scottish lei ms, 38; agrees to the En- 
gagement, and rejects the Four Bills, 
4t : his character compared with that of 
Charles II., 42 ; his contradictory pro- 
mises about toleiatioii, 43 , his prospect 
of seeming popular support, 45 ; fails to 
effect his escape, 4^1 , is secured by 
Hammond, 49 . is virtually a prisoner, 
il>, ; motion for the impeachment of, 50 ; 
vote of no addiesbes to, 51, 53 , reduc- 
tion in the number of the attendants of, 
59 ; urged by the Hamilton party to 
make fresh concessions to the Piesby- 
teiians, 88 . plot for the escape of, 91 ; 
prevents Hammond from seinng his 
papers, 92 • failure of his attempt to 
escape, 94 ; the Independents offei to 
lestore, 95 ; fresh appeal of the Inde- 

J endents to, 96 ; alleged offer of the 
ndependents to treat on the basis of 
Tlie Heads of ike Proposals with, 124 ; 
proposal of the Commons to treat wit^ 
X30 . again prepares to escape, 131 ; his 
plan discovered and frustrated, ib. ; re- 
fuses to he bound by the manifesto of 
the Scots, 172 ; removed to Newport, 
214 ; stipulates that none of his conces- 
sions shall be valid until a complete 
understanding is arrived at, tb. , urged 
by Holies and Grimston not to waste 
time, and by Vane to grant toleration, 
217 ; answers a demand for the estab- 
H«hment of Presbyterianism, zb . ; his ■ 
character as a controversialist, 2x8 ; de- 
fends episcopacy, 2x9 ; i>Ians his escape, 
220 , oners to grant limited episcopacy, 
222 ; continues anxious to escape, 223 ; 
orders Ormond to disobey commands 
not sent by the queen, 225 ; gpves an 
evasive answer to a demand that he 
shall disavow Ormond, xb . ; expected to 
stir up another war. 226 ; petitions for 
^stke against, fb . ; dernand of the Army 
Remonstrance for justice against, 235; 
again prepares to e-cape, 242 ; rejects a 
flesh overture from the army, 244; 
pretends to sati-»fy Parliament about 
Ormondj 247 ; left by the parliamentary 
commissioners, fb. : nis removal to Hurst 
Castle ordered, 256 ; Cobbet and Merry- 
roan directed to remove, 257 , is warn^ 
of an intention to carry him off, fb . ; 
refuses to attempt to escape, 258 ; car- 
ried oflT from New'port, 259 ; his im- 
risonment at Hurst Castle, 260 ; his 
nal answer from Newport discussed in 
the House of Commons, 263 ? his treat- 
ment at Hurst Castle, 278 ; fears assas- 
touatioti, 97s ; removed frcMu Hurst 
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C^tle, fb. ; arrives at Windsor, 280; 
rejects a final overture from the army, 
285 ; first ordinance for the trial of, 288 ; 
Act passed by the Commons fur the 
trial of, 290 : question rai-ed of merely 
deposing, 296; brought to St. James s, 
and to Cotton House, 297 ; brought 
before the High Court of Justice, 299 ; 
questions the authority of the court, 
300 , brought a second time before the 
court, 301 ; brought a third time before 
the court, 303 ; intention to sentence as 
contumacious, zb. , the court hears evi- 
dence against, 305 ; the death warrant 
of, 309, n. ; brought to the bar to be 
sentenced, 311 ; sentenced to death, 
312 ; forcibly removed, 3x3 ; removed 
to Whitehall, and afterwards to St. 
James’s, 314; takes leave of his two 
youngest children, 319; conducted to 
Whitehall, 320 , steps upon the scaffold, 
321 ; last speech of, 322 . execution of, 
32^, funeral of, 324 , cha acter given in 
Mikon Basihki to, 325 ; defects in the 
character of, 326 ; -tory of Cromwell’s 
visit to the body of, 329 
Charles, Prince of Wales, pleads for the 
life of Colonel Fei dmg, i. 130 , seirure 
of the revenue of, 244 , proposed mar- 
ri*ige of, with a daughter of the Prince 
of Orange, 328, 348 , sent to Bristol, 11, 
18 1 ; amves at Bristol, 182, Goring re- 
fuses obedience to, toS; ainves at 
Bridgwater and attempts to^ raise an 
army , 205 , receives instructions from 
his father, 261 ; suggests proposals of 
peace to Fairfax, 338 , is ordered to go 
to France, 357 ; ordered a second time 
to go to France, iii. x8. proposed 
declarat on against, 43 ; propos^ for 
his ma*riage to the Gieat Mademoiselle, 
44 ; with his army at Tavistock, 59 , 
falls back on Launce.ston, ib. ; retreats 
to Truro, 66 , a plot to carry off, 67 ; 
takes refuge in the Scilly Isles, ^ fb. ; 
goes to Jeisey, ixo; his father directs 
his removal from Jer ey, iii , reported 
intention of Digby to carry to Ireland, 
X13 ; attempt to remove from Jersey, 
1x8; embarks for France, X19; pro- 
posal to place him in command of a new 
army in England, 176 ; courts the Great 
Mademoiselle, 238 ; first illegitimate son 
of, fh . ; invited to Scotland, 278, 302 ; 
Argyle s ggests that he should come to 
Scotland, 359 ; attempt of Cromwell to 
substitute for his father, iv 56 ; revival 
of the plan for placing on the throne, 85 ; 
his journey to Calais decided on, 87 ; his 
offer to come to Scotland carried by 
Sir W, Fleming, 91 ; ‘nvited to Ireland, 
109 , is formally invited to Scotland, 
123 ; impersonated at Sandwich, 133 ; 
sets out for Holland, 154; the^ Scots 
informed of the terms on which he 
is willing to come to Scotland,^ 166; 
an Ives in Holland, 170 ; divisions in the 
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council o'", *3. ; issues a declaration and 
sails to Yarmouth, 171, arrives in the 
JJowns, ib. , seires London merchant*- 
men, 173 ; declaration of the Hou'-e of 
Commons agam-st, ib , ; accepts Lauder- 
dale s conditions, 195 , talk in London 
of raning an army for, 196 , fails to in- 
duce the sailors of his fleet to go to 
Holland, 210; his fleet blockaded at 
Helvoetsluys, 224 ; arrangements for his 
■wintenng ai Jeisey, ib, ; sends to the 
House ot Commons a blank sheet to be 
filled with conditions on which his 
father’s life may be spared, 316 
Charlcb 111., Duke of Lorraine, see Duke 
of Lorraine 

Charles licwis, Elector Palatine, see 
E'ector Palatine 

Cheapside Cioss, destruction of, i. 132 
Cheisky, John, accompanies Lauderdale 
to Woburn, lii. 342 , stopped at New- 
castle, 35S 

Chelmsford, attempt to disband Fairfax’s 
regiment at, in. 262 ; ^ seizure of ^ the 
county committee at, iv. 146 ; trained 
bands join the royalists at, 147 
Cheltenham, Essex drives the royalists 
out o^, 1, 206 

Chepstow, taken by Waller, i. 104 ; taken 
by Moigan, 11 376 ; sui render of, iv. 145 
Cheriton, battle of, i. 323 , results of the 
battle of, 327 

Cherwell, the, Essex attemp's to cross, 
i* 3S2 . . 

Cheshire, Brereton's success in, 1. 88 , 
struggle between Byron and Brereton 
in, tb. , Rupert and Brereton in, ii. 25 ; 
expected 1 oyalist rising m, iv. 91 ^ 

Ches er, occupied by the king, L 25 ; 
Rupert’s arrival at, 316 ; Brereton raises 
the siege of, ii. 214; attacked by 
Michatl Jones, 344; Charies watches 
a sally of Loid Lichfield from the walls 
of, 345 proposal to relieve, 347; block- 
aded, ill. 22 ; danger of, 41 ; the Supreme 
Council offers to relieve, 49 ; surrender 
of* 53 

Chewton Mendip, Waller di hen back at, 
L 167 

Cheynell, Francis, chirges Chillingworth 
wiih S cinianism, i. 282; hi» conduct 
at Chillingwortn's funeral, 283 : nature 
of his controversy with Chillingworth, 
284 , one of e visitors ot the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, iii. 313 
Chichester, taken by Waller, L 78 
Chiuley, Mrs. Catherine, argues that 
kings ought not to intenere with con- 
science, L 286 

Childtirley, Charles’s stay at, iiL 284 
Chillingworth, William, shows engineer- 
ing slriH at the siege of Gloucester, i. 
ao5. preaches on publicans and phari- 
sees, 28X , taken prisoner at Arundel, 
aSa; his contioversy with Cheynell, 
ib. ; death and lunem of, 283 ; incom- 
pleteness of the views of, 285 
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Chirk Castle arrival of Charles at, ii. 343 ; 
surrender of, lii. 139 

Cholmley, Sir Hugh, deserts the parlia- 
mentary cause, 1 105 ; loses and retake-^ 
Scarborough, zb. , defends Scarborough 
Castle, 11. 213 

Christchurch, occupied by Waller, . 3:50 
Christiai} IV., King of Denmarl, nc"oti 1- 
tion with, i. 39 ; money sent to diaries 
by, 64 , proposed cession of Oi kney and 
bhetland to, 140 

Ch^'istmas Day, not at Canterburj' on, iv. 

45 , not in London on, 46 
Chudieigh, James, Captain, diives back 
Hopton from Sourton Down, i. 131 , 
attempts to rally the parliamentai y toot 
at Stratton, 138 , joins the loyalists, 139 
Chudieigh,^ Sir George, resigns his com- 
mi'jsiijn, i. 162 

Cirencester,^ taken and sacked by the 
royalists, i. 86 , surpnsed by Essex, 20-8 
Civil War, the, causes favo ring the out- 
break of, i. 1; influence of leligioux 
disputes on, 4, n. x , is not a war of 
classes, 11 ; expected to be short, 15 
Clanranald, the Macdona ds of, their 
charge at Kilsyth, ii. 298 
Cla ricarde, 1635 (Ulick de Burgh), ap- 
pointed a commissioner to confer witn 
the confedeiate Cath ilics, 1. 120; re- 
ceives money from Rmuccini, m. 152 ; 
accompanies Ormond to Kilkenny, 159 : 
carnes on a negotiation with Preston, 
iv. 102 ; takes part with the Supreme 
Council, iv. 163 

Clans, the Highland, character of, ii. 137 
Cl ire, second Earl of, 1637 HoUes), 
is anxious for peace, 1. 145 , deserts 
Parliament, 199 ; his recept’on by 
Charles, 201 

Clarendon's ‘History of the Rebellion, 
its comments on the first battle of New- 
buiy, 1. 217 ’ criticism on, m. 121 
Clavering, Colonel, commands the royal- 
ists in Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
iu 4 

Clergy, treatment of the delinquent, 
iii. 199 , popular feeling about the 
Puritan, 203 

Cleveland, Ea»l of, 162^ (Thomas Went- 
worth), takes part in t e battle of 
Cropredy BringeJI. 362 , fail-, to hinder 
the escape of Essex’s horse, ii- 16: 
charge and capture o', 51 
Clonmel, the proclamacion of Ormond’s 
peace prevented at, iii. 157; Ormond 
shut out from, 159 

Clotworthy, Sir John, produces in the 
House a copy of the soldiers’ petition, 
hi. 227; arrest of, iv. 275; see Eleven 
Members, the 

Clubmen, the, resist plundering, ii. 264; 
send a deputation to Fairfax, 265 ; are 
routed near Lyme, ib. ; satisfied in 
Somerset by Fairfax, 273 ; their pro- 
ceeding in Dorset, 305; defeated at 
Hambkdon Hill, 300 
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Cobbet, Ralph, Lieotenant-Colonel, or. 
dered to remove the king to Hurst 
Cast e, iv* ^7 ; secures good treatment 
for Charles at Hurst Castle, ado; con- 
ducts Charles from Hurst Cattle, 379 

Cochrane, Sir John, his mission to Den- 
mark, i. 39 ^ 

Colchester, riots at, i. la; Lucas per- 
suades the_ royalists to ^ march to, iv. 
149, roj^ist array admitted into, zi, ; 
state of the defences of, 151 fight 
before the walls of, ; Barlcstead 
dnven out of, 152 , beginning of the 
siege of, 153 , Langdale hopes to relieve, 
181 ; completion of the circumvallation 
of, 197 : progress of the siege of, 198 ; 
surrender of, 201 ; execution of Lucas 
and ^ Lisle at, 203 ; treatment of the 
garrison ofi 206; treatment of the in- 
habitants or, 207 

Coleraine, surprised by Monk, iv. 329 

Colnbrook, Chailes arrives at, i. 56; Fair- 
fax's head-quarters at, ui. 339 

Commission of array for London, sent by 
Chatles, i. izz; brought to London and 
discovered, 148 

Commissioners to Scotland, Scotland, 
Commissioners of the English Parlia- 
ment to 

Commissioners witih the Scottish army, 
w Scottish Array 

Committee for compounding, established 
at Goldsmiths' Hall, lii. X98 

Committee for plundered ministers, iiL 
199 . 

Conunittee of Both Kingdoms, its origin 
in a prop<^I to foim a committee to 
consult with the Scots, i. 304 ; first 
appointment of, 306 , compai ed with a 
modern cabinet, 307; di>tru‘5ts Essex, 
338 ; authorised to negotiate, 341, re- 
appointed, 343 ; orders Essex to besiege 
Oxford, 3SS ; defies the House of Lords, 
; its ord^ disobeyed by Essex, ; 
sends recruits to Manchester’s army, ii. 
22 ; urjges Manchester to send horse into 
Cheshire, 25 ; gathers men to meet the 
king, after Essex’s surrender, 37 ; urges 
Essex and Manchester to advance, 39 ; 
puts the command of the army in com- 
mission, 42; ordered to draw up a 
scheme for a New Model of the Array, 
ii. 70; draws up a scheme for the New 
ModdI, XTjr ; attack on Cromwell by the 
peers who were members of, xi8 ; sends 
troops against Rupert, 185 ; orders the 
impressment of soldiers for the New 
Model Army, Z93 : proposes to sell the 
Dul^ of Buckingh^ s pictures, 197; 
retains in its hands the raanajgement of 
Fairfax's army, 207 ; orders him to send 
a detachment to Taunton, ; lays 
down a plan of campax^, axi i its 
probable motives in sending Fairfax 
against Oxford, 2x2 ; failure of the plan 
2x4; orders Fairfax to abandon the 
oi Oxford, 23d ; dissolved, iv. 32 
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1 Committee of Dangera, Scotland, Com 
mittee of Dangers in 

Committee of Derby House, constituted, 
iv. sa ; receives information of a plot 
for the king's escape, 93 ; alarmed at the 
journey of the Pnnee of Wales to Hol- 
land, X54 ; becomes acquainted with 
Holland s designs, 157 ; takes mea^res 
to suppress a nsing, ; asks Fairfax 
for a troop of hoise to serve against 
Holland, 158 ; takes precautions against 
a rising in the City, x6x ; scolds the 
Lord Slayor, 162 ; warns Hammond 
that the king is planning an escape 
242 

Committee of Estates, see Scotland, Com- 
mittce of Estates of 

Committee of Safety, Lady Daubigny and 
Lady S. Murray examined by, 1. Z58 ; 
receives information against Hotham, 
160 ; is informed of t^gle's plot, 265 ; 
receives information of Brooke’s plot, 
270 

Committee of Safety, the new, appointed 
to take measures of defence against the 
army, lii. 291 ; activity of, 293 ; objec- 
tion in the City to the proce^ings of, 
298 ; reconstituted by the Presbyterians, 
339 . 

Committee for advance of money, the, 
attack on, i. 74 ^ 

Committee for Irish affairs, sends a 
deuutation to Saffron Walden, lu. 223 ; 
orders the removal of artillery from 
Oxford, 364 ; authorised to raise horse 
and foot, 291 

Committee of Lords and Commons Ort 
sequestrations, iv. 7X 

Committees, the County, their action 
illustrated by the Dorset committee- 
book, lii. 200 ; their management of the 
Church, 20a; subordinated in seques- 
trations to a Committee of Lords and 
Commons, iv. 7X 

Common Prayer Book, toleration to be 
refused to those who use, iii. 377 

Commons, the House of, Southampton 
and Culpeuper at the bar of, i. 14 : 
proposes to abolish episcopacy, 19; 
orders the burning of disloyal pam- 
phlets, 34 ; peace party in, 53 ; consents 
to open a negotiation with the king, 
54; offers to entertain Scottish volun- 
teers, 76; consents to the peace pro- 
posals of the lx>rd$, 8x; refuses to 
entertain Pym’s proposal for a league 
with Scotland, 82 ; discu ses the terms 
of negotiation, ^ 91 ; sends a com- 
mittee to Dublin, irg ; reso'ves to 
open communications with Scotland, 
* 33 : sends money to Essex, X34 ; 
blames Essex, 156; is alarmed at the 
discovery of Montrose’s plot for an 
Irish invasion of Scotland, 178; af- 
teinpts to bring about a good under- 
standing between Essex and Waller, 
183; resolves to consider the peace 
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propoaitTons of the Lords, 184; threat- 
ened by a mob, 185 ; rejects the peace 
pj opositions, 186; attacked by a mob 
of women, tb. ; gives reaNons for le 
jecting the peace prop isitions, 187 ; 
amends the Covenant, 233 ; takes the 
Covenant, 235 ; votes the iticrea e of 
Essex’s army, 252 , Brooke’s plot de- 
noimced to, 370, ranries against the 
Lords its scheme for a Committee of 
Both Kingdttnis, 305, 300 its attitude 
towards a proposed Dutch mediation, 
32g, Its conflict with the Loids, 342; 
tnanks Essex, li. 28 , blames Middleton, 
29 ; debate on ordination in, 16, ; 
Accommodation Ord 1 of, , thanks 
Cromwell, 30 , asl< s the Assembly to 
prepare a Diiectory, 75; .^ppolnts 
a committee to examine Cromwell’s 
charge against Manch ster, 83 , ap- 
points a committee to ( onsider whether 
Its privileges have not been broken 
by the Lords, 89 ; discuases the nrst 
Self-denying Oidinance, 92 ; brings 
charges against Laud, 100, brings in 
an ordinance for Laud s attainder, to6 ; 
tries to intimidate the Ixards into pass- 
ing the Self-denying Ord nance, 116 , 
sends the ordinance for the New Model 
to the Lords, 120; opposes the Lords 
and the Scots on the preliminaries of 
the Treaty of Uxbridge, 123, o ders 
the preparation of a second Self-denyini: 
Ordinance, 186 ; send-, to the Lords a 
list of officers for the New Model At my, 
187 ; thanks the Liords, tb. ; appoints 
Cromwell lieutenant-general, 238, sup. 
presses Cromwell’s plea for liberty 
of conscien< e, 232 ; resolves to i«.sue 
new writs, 335 ; negotiates with Lou- 
doun^ about the withdiawal of the 
Scotti'-h army, 3,^0, invites Leven to 
besiege Newark, ui 2; finds fault with 
the Scots, 3; rejects the claims of 
Ae Assembly to decide on exclusion 
from communion, 6 ; approves the 
revival of Crom well's Accommodation 
Order, lo ; denounces Glamorgan’s 
42; supports the Committee 
of Both Kingdoms against the Scots, 
45; election of recruiters to. 77; 
tsdees offence _ at the City petition on 
excommunication, 79 ; is reconciled 
with the City, 84 ; orders the papers 
of the Scottish commissioners to be 
burnt, ^ 93; issues a manifesto on its 
intention to settle Church and Stare, 
tb, ; votes a petition of the Assembly 
of Divines a breach of privilege, and 
puts questions to the AssemWy, 94; 
thanl^ Cromwell, 05; wishes to place 
the king in Warwick Castle, 105; agrees 
topl^ie the power of suspending from 
conununion in the hands of a Com- 
mittee of both^ Houses, zb, ; declares 
that the Scottish army i$ no long^ 
neededi 106; hostility towards we i 
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Scots in, 112 ; orders the election of 
elders in London, 126 ; votes money to 
pay off the Scottish army, 138 , votes 
that the king ought to be disposed of 
by the Houses, 144 ; disbands Massey’s 
regiments in spite of the opposition of 
the Loids, 147 , claims for the English 
Parliament the right to dispose of 
the king, 179 , makes airangenients for 
the departure of the Scots, iSo , votes 
that the king shall go to Holmby 
House, 184, objects to consult the Scots 
on the disposal of the king, 185; the 
Presbyterians regain the majority in, 
186 , orders the king’s communion plate 
to be made into a dinner service, 
235 ; Presbyterian majority in, 216 ; 
resolves to continue the assessment 
for the army, 221 ; orders the suppres- 
sion of the soldiers* petitiun, 227 ; sends 
for certain officers, 22S; adopts a de- 
claration against the army, 229 ; has no 
intention of paying the soldiers' arrears, 
zb. , r^olvcb to send the Newcastle 
proposiuons again to the king, 242 ; 
refuses to allow the vindication of the 
officers to be read, zb . ; calls three 
Agitators to the bar, 245 , sends Crom- 
well and three other officers to quiet 
the army, z'b. ; oiders Fairfax to return 
to head-quarters, 253; heais Cromwell's 
report, and attempts to conciliate the 
army, 258 ; reception of the news of 
Joyce's proceedings at Holmby in, 
276 , expunges from its journaJs its 
declaration against the array, 277 ; 
beset by a mob of Reformadoes, 285; 
orders that the volunteers for Ireland 
shall be quartered at Worc'^Ster, zb.; 
makes overtures to the City, 29T ; 
takes measures for raising an army in 
London, z’b. ; rejects the constitutional 
proposals of Ike Declaration of the 
Army, 202; gives way to the army, 
304 , withdrawal of the el ven members 
from, zb, ; asks the army to name its 
lowest terms, 305; Piesbyterian ma- 
jwuy in, 306 ; summons the king’s 
chaplair^ to the bar, 307: restores the 
old militia commiaee and denounces 
the Soleznn Engagement of the City^ 
335; reverses its decision under the 
ressure of a mob, and invites the 
ing to London, 337, secession of the 
Independents from, 339 ; reversal of 
recent Independent legislation in, ib. \ 
return of the seceding members to, 
J45; difficulties of the Independents 
. 347 ; recovery of the Presbyterian 
majority in, ib. ; the Agitators call for 
a p wge of, 348 ; thr^tened by Crom- 
well with military intervention, 350 ; 
ynelds m consequence of Crorawdl’s 
threats, 351 ; talk of imprisoning the 
Jang m, 366 ; proposed vote ot No 
Addresses rdected in, 367 ; impeaches 
the Lqrd Mayor and five aldermen, 
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369 ; discusses the Lords’ scheme foi 
the settlement of religion, 376 ; votes 
that the king is obliged to assent to 
laws, iv. 9; takes offence at a letter 
from the Scottish commissioners, 10; 
hesitates to convert the four propositions 
into bills, 35 , proceeds with the four 
bills, 36 ; votes for JRainsborough’s ap- 
pointment as vice-admiral, 44 ; instructs 
Kainsboro-gh to conmiand the ships 
in the Solent, 50 ; vote of No Addresses 
earned in, 51 ; asks Fairfax to send 
soldiers to Whitehall and the Mews, 
S3 ; amends the confession of faith, 
60 ; alleged corruption in, 70 ; bnbery 
in, 76,^ 77; resolves to strengthen 
the fortifications of Newcastle, and to 
consider the settlement of the kingdom, 
114 ; lesolves that King, Lords, and 
Commons shall be retamed, and that 
the Hampton Court propositions shall 
be the basis of a settlement, 116; m-.kes 
concessions to the City, 125, 130 ; offers 
to treat with the kmg if he will first 
accept three propositions, i68 ; aban- 
dons the impeachment of the aider- 
men and of the survivors of the eleven 
members, T43 ; gives no support to a 
request for bringing the king ^to 
London, 158 ; insists on presenting 
three propositions to the king as a 
preliiuina^ to the negotiations, 159 ; 
treats the Scots as enemies, and insists 
on the three propositions, 168; pub- 
lishes a declaration against the Scots, 
th , ; makes a compromise with the 
Lords on the thiee propositions, 17 1 ; 
obtains the consent of ihe Lords to 
fixing upon the Isle of Wight as the 
place for the treaty with the king, 
172 ; accepts the king’s stipu’ation 
that none of his concessions at New- 
port shall be valid unless a complete 
understanding is arrived at, 215 ; 
rejects the king’s offer on limited epis- 
copacy, 220 ; V'he Remonstrance of 
the Anny presented to, 245 ; postpones 
the consideration of the Remonstrance, 
246 ; proposed forcible dissolution of, 
201 ; adjourns the debate on The Re- 
tnonsirance of the Army^ 263 ; tries to 
appease the army and discusses the 
icing’s final answer from Newport, 265 ; 
repudiates the removal of the king to 
Hurst Castle, ib. ; declares the king’s 
answers to be a ground of settlement, 
and appoints a commiitee to confer 
with Fairfax, 266; views of Ireton 
and the Levellers on the dissolution of, 
26S; the republican members object 
to a dissolution of, ih, ; a meeting at 
Whitehall discusses the advisability 
of dissolving or purging, 269 ; Pride’s 
purge of, 270; remonstrates against 
the impr sonment of its membere, 
demands of the Council of 
Omcers on, 971 ; directs that the 
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e’emands of the Council of Officem 
shall be considered, 272 ; weakness of, 
273 ; thinness of the attendance in, 
274 ; re-expds the survivors of the 
eleven members, revokes the vote of 
No Addresses, and annuls other vote*-, 
ib \ votes a protestation of the 
excluded members to be scandalous, 
27s » appoints a committee to consider 
how to proceed ag. i ist the king, 284 ; 
passes an ordinance lor the king’s trial, 
2S8; rejects a request from the queen 
to visit her husband, and reads twice a 
new ordinance appointing a high court 
of justice, 289 ; claims supreme power 
without the consent of kmg or House 
of Loids, 290; the Council of Officers 
votes tor an early dissolution of, 291 ; 
breaks off communications with the 
House of Loids, and orders the making 
of a new great seal, 294 

Commuriion, the, arrangements for sus- 
pension fiom, 111. 77 ; City petition on, 
78 ; examination belore the reception 
of, IV. 73 

Communion plate, the king’s, melted, iii. 

215 . . 

Compositions, the royalists’, beginning 
of, i. 301 , increase of, li. 3 1. , large num- 
bers submitting to, 114, estimate of, lu. 
194, pailiameiitaiy feeling about, 197; 
gradual exien ion of, 197, 108 , arrange- 
nients of The Heads of the Proposals 
for moderating, 332 

Compton, Sir William, left by Norwich at 
Bow Bridge, iv. 147 

Confederate Catholics, the Irish, organisa- 
tion of, i. 117 ; opening of negotiations 
with, 122 ; their remonstrance of 
grievances, ib. ; ask lor a free Parlia- 
ment, 220 ; their agi nts at Oxford, 334, 
347 [ fight Monro in Ulster, ii. 162 , 
parties amongst, 163 , send agents to 
re-open negotiations with Ormond, iiL 
30 ; Glamorgan’s treaty with, 33 ; 
a-ked to a cept Sir K, Digby’s 
articles, 51 ; ^ failu»e of their generals 
to take Dublin, 187 ; under Rinuccini’s 
influence,^ iv. 10a ; revolt against 
Rinuccini, Z09. 

Confederate Catholics, General Assembly 
of, proposal to summon, 1. 113 ; meets at 
Kilkenny, 117; remodels the Supreme 
Council, ib. ; sends a petition to the 
king, 119 ; condemns tbe peace with 
Ormond, iv. 103 , sends commissioners 
to France, 109 

Confederate Catho'ics, Supreme Council 
of, see Supreme Council 

Confession of Faith, a, presented by the 
Assembly and considered by the Com- 
mons, iv, 56 

Constable Sir William, sent into the 
North lading, i. 3x3 

Constant pay, importance of. ii. 193 

‘Constant Warwick, the,* earned by 
Batten to the Prince of Wales, iv. 174 
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Convention of Estates, the Scottish, see 
Scotland, Convention of Estates of 

Conway, surrender of the castle of, lu* 
139 

Conway, second Viscount, 1630 (Edward 
Conway), remains at Westminster^ to 
support the king, i. 145; organises 
Waller’s plot, 147 ; denounced by 
Waller, 156 *, liberated, 158 , deserts to 
the king, 199 _ 

Conyers, Sir John, gives^ up the lieute- 
nantship of the Tower, i. 180 

Cook, John, solicitor of the Common- 
wealth, reads the charge agamst the king, 
IV 299 

Coolie, Edward, Captain, suspects that 
Cliarles IS to be earned off from New- 
port, IV 257 ; urges Cliarles to escape, 258 

Cooper, Sir Anthony Ashley, early life of, 
11. 94 , joins the king, and aftenvards 
goes over to the Parliament, 95 ; com- 
mands the forces of Dorset, 96 ; tries to 
burn the garrison of Abbotsbury, 97 ; 
accompanies Holborn to the relief of 
Taunton, ib, 

Copley, Lionel, commi'Sary, takes part in 
the defeat of Digby at Sherbuin, ii. 370 ; 
receives an overture from Marten, iv. 
86 , arrested, 275 

Corfe Castle, Sir W. Erie abandons the 
siege of, 1. 193 

Corkbush f lelu, proposed rendezvous at, 
iv. 22 ; Cromwell suppresses a mutiny 
at, 23 

Cornish levies, the enlistment of, 1. 69; 
their conduct at Stratton,^ 138 ; abstain 
from plundenng, 167 ; distinguish them- 
selves at Lansdown, 170 ; defend 
Devizes, 173 ; complete the destruction 
of Waller’s army on Roundway Down, 
174 ; resolve to return home, 195 

Cornwall, declares for the king, i. 38 ; 
stru^le between Hopton and the 
parliamentarians in, 68 ; rallies round 
Hopton, 85 ; resolution of Essex to 
enter, li. 10 ; campaign of Charles and 
Essex in, 13 18 , entered by Fairfax, lii. 
66 ; submits to Fairfax, 69 ; suppression 
of royalist insurgents in, iv. 145 ; dis- 
affection to Parliament in, 174 

Corruption in Parliament, cnarges of, iv. 
7^1 76 

Cottington, Lord, 1631 (Francis Cotting- 
ton), made lord treasur«, i. 246 

Cotton House, the High Court of Justice 
orders that Charles shall be lodged at, 
iv. 39s ; arrival of the king at, 297 ; the 
king removed to Su James s Palace 
from^ 308 

Council of Officers, the, meete at St. 
Albans, and discusses Ireton's draft of 
The Remonstrance of the Army^ iv. 
236 ; resolves to make a fresh overture 
to Charles, 237, 338 ; adopts The Remon- 
strance ofi^A rmy. 245 ; sends Ewer to 
supersede Hammond, 255 ; orders Ewer 
to remove Charles to Kurst Castle, 256 ; 
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makes three demands upon the Com- 
mons, and, after announcing that the 
army will enter London, issues a declara- 
tion in the name of the army, 263 ; 
makes demands upon the Commons 
after Pride’s puige, 271 ; discusses the 
dratt of the Agn'ement 0/ the People 
presen’ ed by Lilburne’s committee, 277; 
votes that the king shall be brought to 
Windsor, 278 ; takes imo consideration 
the disposal of the king, 280 ; 1 ejects a 
proposal to put the king to death, 281 ; 
orders that the king’s state shall be cut 
off, 286 ; again discusses the Agreement 
of the People, find votes for fi\mg a 
date for the dissolution of Parhamt-nt, 
291 ; completes the Agreefnent of the 
People in a new form, 295 ; listens to 
Eluabeth Pool, 296 

Council of State, a, proposed in The Heads 
of the Proposals, in. 331 

Council of the army, the, proposed com- 
position of, ill, 281 ; tl e offers of Parlia- 
ment refen ed to, 287; designs of, ib. ; 
issues a political programme entitled 
The Declaration of the Army, 293; 
insists on Pai liament’s giving way, 303 ; 
The Heads of the Proposals discussed 
by, 329 ; supports the Agitators’ petition 
for a purge 01 the House, 350 ; supports 
Cromwell in his attempt to come to an 
understanding with the king, 363 ; asks 
Pailiament to diaw up bills for the 
king’s assent, 365 ; summoned to dis- 
cuss new overtures to the king, 371 ; 
drops the idea of negotiating with the 
king, 373 ; holds a discussion on The 
Case of the Army, 382 ; asked by Crom- 
well to review the engagements of the 
aimy, 384 ; considers the Agreement 0/ 
the People, 386 ; discussion on manhood 
suffrage in, 388 ; appoints a committee 
to CO. sider the Agreement of the People, 
390 ; constitutional proposals of the 
committee of, ib. statements as to 
answers to prayer in, iv. 3 ; debate on 
the king’s guilt in, s ; further constitu- 
tional proposals of the committee of, 7 ; 
dismi*;ses officers and Agitators to iffieir 
regiments, and appoints a new committee 
to consider the Agreement of the People, 
12 ; prepares a Inanlfe^to to the soldiers, 
22; asks for Ramsborough’s appoint- 
ment as vice-admiral, 44 ; supports the 
vote of No Addresses, 52 : said to have 
voted that neithei the king nor his 
posterity should reign, 125 

Council of war, the, of the New Model 
Army, recommends Fairfax to follow the 
king, ii. 237 ; recommends the appoint- 
ment of Cromwell as lieutenant-general, 
ib. ; reprimands some Agitators for 
meeting at St. Albans, iv, 117 ; orders 
Cromwell into South Wales, 118 

County Committees, see Committees, the 
County 

Court-martial, a, condemns Tompkins and 
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Chaloner, i. 157; condemns Fiennes, 
x8o ; condemns Sir A. Carew, ii X03 ; 
condemns the two Hothams, T04 
Courtrai, taken by the French, iii. 169 
Covenant, the Parliamentary, i. 149 
Covenant, the Solemn L^g^e and, pre- 
pared by Henderson, i, 329; amended 
by Vanej 230 ; accepted by the Scottish 
Convention of Estates, 231 ; amended 
by the A^embly of I >ivines, 232 ; ac- 
cepted, with amendments, by the House 
of Commons, 233; further amended by the 
Lords, 234 ; taken by the Commons and 
the Assembly, 235 ; taken by the Lords, 
244; reaction against, 261 ; pi oposed peti- 
tion against, 264 ; imposed by ordinance 
on all men o^’er eighteen, 301 ; the 
Commons allow military employment to 
those who refuse to take, 11. 92 ; the 
Commons give way and requiie officers 
and soldieis of the New Model to take, 
128 ; required in practice of the officers 
only, 194 ; the House of Commons 
reserves to Parliament the exposition of, 
iiL 94 ; Charles pressed to sign, 114 ; 
the Lords order Fairfax’s soldiers to 
take, 184 ; required of delinquents com- 
^unding, 198 ; most of Hamilton’s 
English officers refuse to take, 156 
Ccadock, Walter, Dr., preaches in Welsh 
to the brisoners from Naseby, ii. 257 
Cranford, James, committed to the Tower 
and Ub^ted, li. 335 

Crawford, Earl of, 1631 (Ludovick Lind- 
say), capture of ammunition from, i. 173 ; 
surprised by Waller at Alton, a<;4 ; libera- 
tion of, ii. 349 ; appomted to command 
Montrose’s cavalry, 350 ; fights at Philip- 
haugh, 35s; allowed by Middleton to 
leave Scotland, iii. 143 ; proposes that 
Monti ose shall again t^e the field, 173 
Crawford and Lindsay, Earl of, 1644 
CJohn^ Lindsay) advances against Mont- 
rose, 11. 278 ; retreats before Montrose, 
279 ; separates from Baillie, 280 ; keeps 
the field, 291 ; opposed to Montrose at 
Kilsyth, 297 ; his projected duel with 
Argyle stopped, iv. 90 
Crawford, Lawrence, his reception at 
Cambridge, L 303 ; arrests Lieutenant 
Packer, 31 1 ; b^omes major-general in 
Manche.ster’s^ army, id . ; Cromwell re- 
monstrates with, 312 ; conduct of, at the 
siege of York, 370 ; commands Man- 
chester’s foot at Marston Moor, 376 ; his 
conduct at Marston Moor, 378, 381 ; 
reduces Sheffield, ii. ax, « j ; hostility of 
Cromwell to, 27 ; urges Manchester to 
attack at Newbury, 49 ; tad conduct of 
his men in Bucks, 178 
Crediton, Cromwell joins Fairfax at, ii. 
366 

Crew, John, moves for a committee to 
tre^ with the Scots, L 304 ; placed on 
the council in command of the armies, 
li. 42 ; his opinion of the Treaty of New- 
port, iv. 253, «• a 
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Crisp, Sir Nicholas escapes to Oxford, i. 
84 » a commission of array addrestied 
to, HI ; his connections with Ogle, 
264 

Crofts, Sir William, killed at Stokesay, li. 
259 

Cromwell, Bridget, married to Ireton, iii. 
109 

Cromwell, Oliver, converses with Hampden 
on the composit on of the army, 1. 40 ; 
his conduct at Edgehill, 47 ; his services 
in the eastern counties, 142 ; urge-, 
an attack on Newarki^ i 6 . ; defeats 
the royali'ts in a skirmish near Gran- 
tham, S43 ; in straits for money, 144 ; 
hopes to rescue the Fairfaxes, 159; 
signs a letter giving reasons for not 
helping them, id. ; procures the arrest 
of Hotham, lOo , takes Burghley House, 
189 ; defeats Cavendish at Gainsborough, 
190 ; retreats before Newcastle, id. ; 
abandons Gainsborough, and calls on 
the country to rise against Newcastle, 
191 , sent into Lincolnshire, 239 , throws 
supplies into Hull, 240 ; meets Fairfax 
and Willoughby at Boston, id. , takes 
part in Winceby fight, 241 ; postpones 
taking the covenant, 262 ; breaks wood 
carvings at Cambridge, 302 , brings 
charges against Willoughby of Parham, 
304; becomes a member of the Com- 
mittee of Both Kingdoms, 306 . stops 
the use of the^ Prayer-book in Ely 
Cathedral, 309 ; is tolerant for fighting 
purposes, 310 , signs the covenant, id. ; 
appointed lieutenant-general in Man- 
chester’s array, 311; takes Hillesden 
House, id. ; remonstrates with Craw- 
ford, 312 , hears of the death of his son 
Oliver, 374; pioLably agrees with 
Vane’s proposal to depose Charles, 
368 , commands Manchester’s horse 
at Marston Moor, 37b: Ruperts mes- 
sage to him, id. ; his conduct at Mar- 
ston Moor, 377, 378, 381; name of 
Ironside given to, ii. i ; writes to Valen- 
tine Walton, on his son’s death, id , 
does not acknowledge the merits of the 
Scots, 2 ; dissatisfied with Manchester, 
3 ; his^ position in Manchester’s army, 
20; his hostility to the Scots and to 
Manchester, 23; attacks the nobility, 
24; objects to Manchester’s inactivity, 
25; urges the dismissal of Crawford, 
27 ; abandons his charge against Craw- 
ford, 29; proposes the Accommodation 
Order, 30; thanked by the House of 
Commons, id. ; accused of being for 
liberty of all religions, 31 ; takes part in 
the flank march at Newbury, 46; effects 
nothing in the second battle of New- 
bury, 50; pushes on in pursuit of the 
Jcing, 53 ; concurs in a proposal to re- 
treat, 55 ; complains that his horses are 
worn out, 56 ; urges the iraportcince of 
beating the king, 58; gieaks with kind- 
ness of Manchester, 00; complaibs of 
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the plight of the army, 61 ; his qualities 
as a statesman, 79 ; prepares a parlia- 
mentary attack against Manchester, 82 ; 
brings a charge against Manchester, 
; counter-statement of Manchester 
against, 8^ ; conference to consider the 
impeachment of, 86 ; criticises Man- 
chester’s charge against him, 88 j pro- 
poses that ofhccrs shall waive their pri- 
vate interests, 90 ; hts relations with 
Tate, 91 ; acts as teller for the appoint- 
ment of Fairfax to the command of the 
New Model, 119 ; supports the advance 
of the Scots, 120; opposes the nomina- 
tion I f officers by the Houses, 128 , good 
character of the soldiers of, 178 ; ordered 
to join Wallei, id.; takes part in the 
suipnse of Wiltshire horse near Devises, 
183 ; urges Lilburne to take the cove- 
nant, 195 , his view on distinctions of 
rank, ig6 , his raid round Oxford, 200 ; 
joins Fairfax at Newbury, 206 ; ordered 
to join Fairfax in investing Oxford, 21a; 
takes part in the siege of Oxford, 213 ; 
sent to secure the Isle of Ely, 231 ; the 
City requests that he may command the 
forces of the Eastern Association, 236; 
the officers ask for his appointment as 
lieutenant-general, 237; puts the Isle 
of Ely in a state of d fence, and gathers 
volunteers in the Ea'-tern Association, 
238; appointed lieutenant-general by 
the Commons, xd. ; is received enthusi- 
astically by the army, 242 ; advises the 
drawing back of the army at Nasehy, 
245 ; his successful charge, 24S ; attacks 
the king's infantry, 249;^ pleads for 
liberty of conscience, 232 ; ms lieutenant- 
generalship confirmed by thq Lords, 
254 ; pursues the royalists at Langport, 
272 ; sent against the clubmen, 305 ; 
captures Hambledon Hill, 306 ; his 
despatch after the surrender of Bristol, 
319 ; his despatch mutilated, 320 ; is 
c»ol towards Baxter, 328 ; moderating 
influence of, 330; supports Lilbume’s 
claims, 331 : compared with Montrose, 
351 ; tat^es Devises, 359; marches into 
Hampshire, 360 ; takes Winchester 
Castle, 362; sends plunderers to the 
go'^emor of Oxford, x’d . ; storms Basing 
House, 363 ; advises the establishment 
of a garrison at Newbury, 365 ; rejoins 
Fairfax at^ Crediton, 366; a barony 
asked for, ui 12 ; surprises Lord Went- 
worth, 59 ; addresses the Devonshire 
recruits, 62; growing impcwtanoe of, 
81 } sees to the observance of the con- 
ditions of Exeter, 92 ; receives the 
thanks of the House, 95 ; reproves 
Ireton, 96; maines his daughter to 
Ireton, X09 ; objects to the introduction 
of the ballot into the House of Commons, 
X46 ; an estate voted to, 147 ; excluded 
from the new army by a vote ojf the 
Commona, 220 ; comments on the temper 
tf the Presbyterians, id. ; complains of 
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having to ser\’-e a Parliament, 221 ; but 
declares that the army will obey it, 222 ; 
offers to se^e m Germany, id. ; resolves 
to remain in England, 223 ; dissatisfied 
wuth the petition of the soldieis, 226 ; 
talk of arresting, 228 ; passes through a 
period of hesitation, and absents him- 
self from the House, 241 ; sent as a 
commissioner to quiet the ai my, 245 ; 
intentions of, 246 ; is satisfied with the 
Declaration of the Army, 248 ; does 
not suggest that the army should resist 
disbandment, 249; reads the report of 
the military commissioners, 257 ; again 
declares that the army will disband, 258 ; 
his reasons for abandoning his obedience 
to Parliament, 204 ; his relations with 
the Agitatois, 21 6 ; authorises Joyce to 
go to Holmby, td. ; escapes to New- 
market, 279; his pait in the Sole>nn 
Engagement of the Army, 281 ; dis- 
cussion of the evidence on the charge 
of hypocrisy against, 282, n. i ; visits 
Charles at Childerley, 285 ; is the chief 
author of the letter from the officers to 
the City, 287 ; evidence on the charge 
of hypocrisy against, 289 ; directs 
Whalley not to allow the removal of the 
king’s ^aplains, 306 ; has an interview 
with the king, 308 ; desires an under- 
standing with the king, 310; tells 
Bellievre that no one rises so high as he 
who knows not whither he is going, 316 ; 
assures Belhevie that he is ready to 
tolerate even the Roman Catholics, id, ; 
impresses Berkeley with a conviction of 
his honesty, 318 ; is favourably impressed 
with Charles, 319 ; wishes the terms 
offered to be as conciliatory as possible, 
id. ; opinion of an Agitator on the cha- 
racter of, 320 ; opinion of a Presbyterian 
on, id. ; argues against a proposm that 
the army shall march to London, 326 ; 
his atutude in the strife between Parlia- 
ment and axmy, 328 ; Charles appeals to 
the supposed cupidity of, 341 ; rides 
through the City at the he^ of the 
cavalry, 345 ; supports the Agitators' 
peution for a puige of the House, 350 ; 
menaces the House with military inter- 
vention, 351 ; obtains an ord nance 
annullmg the votes carried in the ab- 
sence of the speakers, 352 ; distrusted 
by Charles, 353 ; tells Charles that the 
Newcastle propositions are only revived 
to satisfy the Scots, 355 ; gives assur- 
ances to the king, 358 j makes large 
offers to the Scots, 31^ , is suspected of 
too great a compliance with the king, 
j takes part in the expulsion of 
iajor White from the army, 362 ; asserts 
that he does not wish to cast down 
Presbytery, 363 ; tries to win over 
Lilburne, tb . ; moves for a committee 
to search for precedents in Lilbu»ne’s 
case, 364 : attacked by Raiasborough and 
the London newspapers, 363 ; opposes 
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Martens niotion for a vote of No Ad- 
dresses, and warns the House against 
those who seek to rule by the sword, 
367 ; his mediatory position becomes un- 
tenable, 368 ; persists in treating with 
the King, 369; rumoured offeis of an 
earldom and the garter to, 372; threatened 
with assassination, ih. ; aims at a com- 
promise with the Presbyterians, 375 ; 
joins Marten in urging haste m present- 
ing the parliamentary propositions to 
the king, 378 , hostile to the Levellers, 
380 ; speaks for three hours on behalf of 
monarchy, 381 ; states his views on the 
Agrt'emcnt the People^ 383 ; asks the 
Council of the Army to review the 
engagements of the aiiiiy, 384 ; proposes 
a committee, 305 , piotests against 
paity S})irit, tb, \ declaiesthe foundation 
of government to be in the people, 386 , 
objects to abstract piinciples, 389 ; 
urges the Army Council to pass over 
the king’s transgiessious, i\. 3 . declares 
that authoiity must be respected, 4; 
follows dispensations not levelations, 

5 ; his hesitating attitude towards the 
king and the House of Lords, 6 , con- 
sents to a discussion on the power to be 
left to the king, 9 j turns against the 
Levellers, 11 ; obtains from the Army 
Council a vote dismissing officers and 
Agitators to their regiments, 12 ; argues 
against Harrison's demand that the 
king shall be tned. and warns Charles 
of a plot to murdei him, 16 ; his con- 
nexion with the king’s escape discussed, 
lb n, 4 ; talk of impeaching or murder- 
ing, 21 ; suppresses a mutiny in Cork- 
bush Field, 23 ; thanked by the House 
of Commons, ib. \ story told by Lo^d 
Broghill about a letter from the king 
intercepted by, 27 ; is said to have 
abandoned the king, 33 ; announces to 
Beikeley that he has broken with the 
^^ng, 34 ; his xelations with Hammond, 
35 ; comes to terms with Rainsborough, 
44; maizes fnendly overtut es to the 
parliamentary commissioners, 47 ; dis- 
trusted by the extieme Levellers, ib. ; 
Hazlerigg’s saying about his great nose, 
48 ; dedares in the House against 
Charles, 50 ; attempts to substitute the 
Prince of Wales for his father, 56 ; gives 
a dinner in the hope of effecting a general 
reconciliation, 58 ; thn*ws a cushion at 
Ludlow’s head, 59; makes an invective 
against monarthical government, 61 ; 
piobability of his having a hand in the 
appointment of Reynolds to the vice- 
chancellorship, 66 : promotion of the 
relatives of, 70 ; grant of Iand-> to, ih. ; 
munificent oifer of, ih. ; illness of, 83 ; 
revives the plan for pbtcing the Prince 
of Wales on the throne, %b ; is vaid to 
be, making fresh overtures to Charles, 
96 . charges a mob, in the Strand, 98 ; 
coodliates the Presbyterians, 1x4 : uzycf 
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the Commons to come to an understands 
ing with the City, 115 , distiusted in the 
army, 117 , takes part in a meeting for 
prayer and consultation at Windsor, 
X18 , urges those present to sear h into 
the causes of their misfortunes, ib , 
o:^ered to march mto South Wales ib. , 
his j^art in the decision to bring Charles 
to justice, 120 ; urges his brothe*-- 
officers to spare the City, i2X , reviews 
his forces at Gloucester, 124 ; reaches 
Chepstow, 132 ; besi ges Pembroke, 
145 , his siege train wrecked in the 
Severn, 154 , sends help to Lambert, 
ib . : recovers his guns and forces Pem- 
broke to surrender, 167 ; marches to 
the aid of Lambert, ib ; attadied by 
Huntington, 175 , overtures of Lil- 
bume to, 177 , wants of the soldiers o*’, 
178 , discipline maintained by, ib, , 
reaches Doncaster, ib. , joins Lambert 
and marches towards Lancashiie, 183 . 
holds a council of war at Hodder 
Bridge, 184 , his stratepcy in the Preston 
campaign discussed, ib n. 2 , quarters 
at Stonyhurst, 185 . defeats T angdale at 
Preston and drives the Scots btyond 
the Darwen, 187 , pursu^-s the Scots, 
189 ; captures the Scottish infantry, igo . 
turns noithwards, and gives a warning 
to Parliament, 19T . ascribes the victories 
of the army to Divine favour, 208 . is 
dissatisfied with Vane’s ‘ suffering prin- 
ciples,' ib. , pursues Monro, 227 , obtains 
the sunender of Berwick and holds a 
conference with Argylt-, 230 , arrives in 
Edinburgh and < omes to an understand- 
ing with Argyle’s party, zb. , re urns to 
England, 231 ; ai rives at Knottingley, 
232 ; piefbrs an alliance with the Hrcs'y- 
terians to one with jhe king, 240 ; 
justifies his alliance with Argyl^ iS. ; 
argues that the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment in Scotland may be an example to 
England, 250 ; is angiy at the proposal 
merely to banish Sir John Owen, 251 ; 
sends an argumentative Utter to Ham- 
mond, 252. declares against Charles, 
253 ; retuins to Westminster and dis- 
claims all knowledge of Pride’s purge, 
2^2 ; fails to induce Hamilton to betray 
his associates, 275 , wishi s the king s 
trial deferred, 2S1 ; negotiates with 
Whitelocke, Widdrington, and licnt- 
hall, 283 ; approves of the oveitore 
earned by Denbigh to thr- king. 285 ; 
his probable motives for engaging in 
another negotiation with the king, 286 : 
comparison between his fharacter and 
that of Charles, 287 ; explains his atti- 
tude towards the king’s trial, 288 ; his 
possible influence over the preparation 
of the Act appointing the high Court 
of Justice, 29 X ; objects to imposing a 
date of dissolution on the House of 
Commons, ib. ; sits as one of the king’s 
judges, 293 ; declares that Charles’s 
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head shall he cut off with the crown 
on, 296 , sees the king from a window 
of the Painted Chamt-er, 297 , his alliance 
with Argyle breaks down, ^05 , urg s 
the o ndeiii nation of the king, ■^oo ; 
attempts to con\ ince the Scottish com- 
missioners of the justice of punishing the 
king, id. , is Mgry with 1 owne s inter- 
ruption, 312 , insists on the king s execu- 
tion, 316; urges the mem ers of ihe 
Court to sign the death w’arrant, 317 ; 
his love of compromi-e, 3^8 , story of 
his visit to Ctailes s body, 329 
Cromwell, Oliver, the younger, death of, 
i 3 H 

Ciopiedy Bridge, battle of, i. 362 
Crowland, seemed by Cromwell, i. . 
taken by the royalists, 318 , recoveied 
by the parliamentaiians, 337 , seized by 
royalists, 31,6 

Culpcpperj Sir John, sent to Westminster 
to negotiate, 1. 13 , appointed master of 
the rolls by the king, 73 , said to have 
opposed the king in the Oxford Par- 
liament, 299 , doubts the wisdom of 
Charles’s orders to Rupert, 371 , sent to 
the west with Prince Chailes, ii rSi , 
adopts the sanguine views of Digby, 
341 , ordered to send the Prince of 
\Vales to France, 357 , sent to ask the 
queen to allow the prince to remain in 
Jersey, lii. n8 , declared by Chailes to 
be without religion, 167 , supports an 
understanding with the Scots, iv 170 
Cumberland, lJuke of, Rupert created, i. 

300 ; see Rupert, Prince 
Cumberland, Earl of, 1605 (Francis Clif- 
ford), resigns the command of the 
Yorkshire loyalists, i 71 
Curl, Walter {Bishep of Winchesief), 
Cromwell’s courtesy to, ii. 362 


Dalkeith, Lady, has^ charge of the 
Princess Henrietta, ui, 91 ; carries her 
to France, 184 

Darley, Henry, proposes to impeach the 
queen, i T45 

Dartford, the Kentish insurgents fall back 
on, iv, 134 

D^^mouth, holds out for the Parliament, 
i. 139, 207 . surrenders to Maurice, 238 ; 
stormed by Fai fax, in 60 , lette s from 
the queen intercepted at, 69 
Daubigny, Lady, her part in Waller’s 
plot, i XXX ; denies knowledge of the 
plot, 158 

Davenant, William, sent to urge Charles 
to peld to the Scots, iii, 166 
Daventry, the king arrives at, ii. 235 
Deal Castle, won by the royalists, iv. 135 ; 
blockaded by Rich, 146 ; continues to 
hold out, 171 ; failure of the Prince of 
ales to lelieve, X94; surrender of, 2x0 
D^ne, Richard, Colonel, joins Cromwell 
m negotiating for a settlement of the 
nation, iv. 
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Deans and Chapters, lands of the, Fair- 
fax asl> s for the sale of, iv. 12 
Death-warrant of Chaih " I,, sv. 309, n. x 
few signatures, appended to, 310 ; diffi- 
culty of obtaining signatures to, 316, 
erasures in, 317 pressure employed to 
obtain signatures to, zb 
Declaration against the at my, the, issued 
by both Houses, iii 229 ; expungr d fiom 
the Commons’ lournals, 277 , repealed 
by oidmance. 286 

Declaration of the the first, pre- 

sen ted_ by the officers at Saffron Wal- 
den, ui 248 

DeLlarahon of the Army, the second, 
presented to the commissioners, 111 293 , 
constitutional programme contained in, 
204 . received ’oy the Commons, 298 ; 
the Commons reject the constitutional 
proposals of, 302 

De la Tone, JL)iego, Spanish agent in 
Ireland, ui. 155 , accompanies Hinuc- 
cini to Kilkenny, 159 

Delinquents, expenses of the war to be 
borne by, i 17 . sequestration of the 
estates of, 37 , allowed to compound, iii 
X97 . required to take the covenant and 
th * negative oath, 198 
Dell, William, preaches a seimon ob- 
noxious to the Pres^yte' ians, ui. r8j 
Denbigh, surrender of the castle of, lii. 
^139 

Denbigh, first Earl of, 1623 (William 
Feilding), killed at Birmingham, 1. 107 
Denbigh, second earl of, 1643 (Basil Feed- 
ing}, commands in Shropshire and Staf- 
foidshire, i 353 ; resigns his command, 
iL loq , visits Fairfax, iv. 285 . failuie of 
his mission to the king, 286 , refuses to 
sit as a commissioner at the king’s trial, 
289 

Denmark, CHiarles asks help from, i. 39 : 
money and arms sent to Charles from, 
64; proposed cession of Oikney and 
Shetland to, 140 ; makes war against 
Sweden, 270 , aband- nm^nt of the 
design to cede Orkney and Shetland 
to, t 6 , 

Denton, William, Dr., his information on 
the motives of the Ind pendents* re- 
moval of the king, iii, 259 n, 3 ; corre- 
sponds with Sir K. Vemey, iv. 70; 
assists Lady Vemey, 72 
Deptford, Fairfax’s soldiers puv-h on to, 
ill. 340 , occupied and abandoned by the 
Kentish insurgents, iv. 134 
Derby, Countess of, calls on Rupert for 
help, i. 107 ; is be ieged in Lathom 
House, 316, 364-6 

De by, Earl of, 1642 (James^Stanley>, fails 
to take Manchester, i. 33 ; hard pressed 
in I^ncashire, 133 

Derby House, Committee of, see Com- 
niittee of Derby House 
Dering, Sir Edward, his hoiLse plundered, 
i. 12 , deserts the long and dies, 301 
Desbo'ougb, John Major, afterwaidfc 
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CoJonri, supports Bethel at Langport, 
ii. 272 ; attacks the clubmen on w im- 
]>ledon Hill, 300 , joins in a letter from 
four colon*- U to Hammond, iv 243 

Bevenish, Thomas, gives information on 
Ogle’s plot, i. 265 

Devi7es, Hopton t'esieged in, L 173; 
Wiltshiie Horse surpnsed near, li. 183; 
taken by Cromwell, ^59 

Devonshire, threatened by Hopton, L 71 ; 
Hopton|s advance in, 76 ; Stamford’s 
arrival in, 85 , Hopton subjugates the 
greater part of, 139 , Hopton 's progre-s 
through 166 ; recruits oflfer themselves 
to l*aiifav in, ill. 62, disaffection to 
Paihament in, iv. 174 

D’Ewes, Sir Symonds, joins the peace 
party, i. 53 , uiges the Commons to 
open negotiations, 79 , thinks peace 
may be seaired, 100 ; complains of the 
‘fiery spirits,’ loi , suspects Pym of 
inventing Waller's pi t, 147 , complains 
of the treatment of the women’s mob, 
187 ; cbaiges the Lords with cowardice, 
306 : complains of the ambition of the 
clergy, u. aq 

Dickson, David, rejoices in the execution 
of Montrose s followers, iii. 20 

Digby, I ord, 1641 (ceorge Digby), quarrel 
of Rupert with, i. 43 ; advocates a 
policy of foieign alliances, 196 ; becomes 
secretary of state, 246 ; supports Mont- 
rose, 298 , is coniident of a victoiy at 
Newbury, ii. 47 ; tempts Browne ^ to 
lietray Amngdon, 113, warns Goring 
against debauches, 184 ; is confident of 
th^e effect of the lung’s march into the 
north, 211 , expects the royal army to 
accomplish great things, 232 ; advises 
the king to attack the Eastern Associa- 
tion, 239; his growing influence over 
Charles, 283; urges ihe king to make 
the Scots believe that he will abandon 
episcopacy, 2f6 ; saneuine e>pectati ns 
of, 302 ; complains of the general de- 
spondency, 303 ; rejoices in Mimtrose's 
victoiies, 3x0 ; continues to expect suc- 
cess, 312 ; in‘‘pires Culpepper with hopes 
of success, 341 , urges Leven to loin the 
king, 343 ; explains away Langdale’s 
defeat at Rowton Heathy 346; thinks 
^fontrose’s defeat at Philiphaugh of no 
importance, 360; continues to hanker 
after a junction with Montrose, 367; 
advises Charles to continue his march 
towards Scotland, 368 : is sent in com- 
mand of a fone intended to join Mont- 
rose, 369 ; is defeated at Sherbum and 
escapes to Skipton, 370 ; after various 
adventures, escapes to the Isle of Man, 
37* ; his correspondence read in Parlia- 
ment Hi. s; arrives in Dublin and 
denounces Glamorgan, 41; reported 
to be about to fetch the prince to 
Ireland, 113; urges the prince to 
aonie to France, ti8 ; draws up instruc- 
tidhs for Belaiivre, 128 ; arrives in 
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Dublin, and directs Ormond to obey the 
queen and prince, 154 ; accompanies 
Ormond to Kilkenny, 159 ; carries on a 
negotiation with Preston, iv. 102 . reso- 
lution of the Houses that he shall te 
exrepted from pardon, 247 
Digby, Sir John, takes Barnstaple and 
Bideford, 1. 207 ; ordered to abandon 
the bloc ade of Plymouth, iii. 59 
Digby, Sir John, commands at Newark, 

J* 5^7 

Digby, ^ Sir Kenelm, arrangements for 
sending to Rome, 11. 170 ; his mission to 
Rome, iii. 14 ; engages that Charles 
shall repeal the penal statutes, 44 ; arti- 
cles brought from Rome by, 49 
Directory, the, the Assembly asked to 
prepare, ii, 75 ; ordinance for the estab- 
lishment of, T08 

Disbanded soldiers, see Refonnadoes 
Dissenting Hretliren, the, opinions of, 
i 261 ; issue the ‘ Apologetical Narra- 
tion,’ 268 ; voluminous arguments of, 
ii. 108 ; ask for congiegaiional Presby- 
terianism, 109 ; refuse to produce a 
scheme of Church Reform, but declare 
for full libeiiy of conscience, iii 10 
Dodington, Sir Francis, resolution of the 
Houses excepting from pardon, iv. 247 
Doncaster, Charles turns rack at, ii, 2^ ; 
Cromwell waits for ai tillery at, iv. 178 ; 
Rainsborough murdered at, 232 
Donnington Castle, garrisoned by the 
king, 1. 219 ; abandonment of the siege 
of, 11. 43 ; summoned by Manchester, 54 • 
relieved by Charles, 56 
Dorchester, surrenders to the royalists, 
i 192 

Dorset, falls almost entirely into the 
hands of the royalists, i. t9 i ; the club- 
men of, ii 305 ; book of the committee 
of, lii 300 

Dorset, Earl of, 1624 (Edward Sackville), 
the lung’s reproof to, ii. 377 j attends a 
council at Hampton Court, iu 371^ 
Douglas, Marquis of, 1633 (William 
IDouglas), declares for Montrose, ii, 
354 ; fifhts at PMli^phaugh, 355 . . 

Dover, Earl of, 1628 (Henry Carey), in- 
tercepted letter of, i. 146 
Dover Castle, surprised by the parlia- 
mentarians, 1, 12 ; Gibbons sent to re- 
lieve, iv. 137 ; relieved by Rich, 146 
DowneSj John, Cromwell’s interference 
with, IV. 312 

Doyley, Charles, Colonel, tries to obtain 
possession of Bristol, iii. 325 
Dublin, arrival of a committee from the 
English Parliament at, i. 119 ; distress 
of Ormond s army in, 122 ; peace con- 
ferences in, ii. 162 ; Owen O’Neill and 
Preston propose to attack, iii. 155 J Or- 
mond s peace proclaimed in, w <. ; Or- 
mond resolves to make O'er to the 
English Parliament, ido; failure of the 
confederates to take, 1S7; refuses to 
support Ormond’s soldiers, 2x7 ; failure 
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of th« confederates to take, iv. 103; Edwards, Thomas, writes “Gangrxna," 
arrival of Michael Jones in, 104 ^ iv. 81 

Dulbier, John, Colonel, besieges Basing Eghnton, Lord, 1612 (Ale\ander Mont- 
House, li. 362 ; joins Holland's rising, gomery), holds out at Mai ston Moor, 

iv. 159; killed at St. Neots, i6r ^ j. 379; disiersal of a band levied by, 

Dumfries, occupied by Montrose, i. 336 ; ii. 349 ; supports the WLiggamore Raid, 

Digby’s horse louted near, ii. 371 iv. 228 

Pumoulin, urges Ormond to make peace Eikojt Basilike^ iv. 323 
with the Supreme Council, iii. 155 Elcho, Lord (David Wemyss), commands 

Duncannon, surrender of, iii. 31 the covenanting army at Peith, n. 139 ; 

Dundee, taken by Montros^ ii 219 is defeated at Tippermuir, 140 ; opposes 

Dunfermlinej Earl of, 1622 (Charles Seton), Montrose at Kils>th, 297 
consults with Loudoun, in. 89 ; sent to Elders, elected in London, iii. 126 

London by Charles, 14T ; goes to Eng- Elector Palatine, Charles Lewis, lands at 

land to open communications between Greenwich, ii. 27 ; possible intention to 

the king and the Scottish commissioners, place on the English throne, 2b , takes 

252 ; accompanies the king to Altho^, the covenant, ib. ; offers employment in 

269 ; urges Charles to ask the parlia- Germany to Cromwell, iii. 222 ; yisits 

mentarj- commissioners to connive at his the army 344 

escape from Holmby, 270 ; brings a mes- Eleven members, the, charge of the army 
sage from the king to Parliament, 277 ; against, iii. 298 . their suspension de- 

goes to Prance, 278 ^ manded, 303 ; renewed demand for their 

Dungan Hill, Preston defeated at, iv. 105 suspension, 304 ; withdraw from the 

Duiikeld, Montrose’s army at, 11. 218 ; House, ib. , the army offers to post- 

junction of Montrose and Aboyne at, pone the charge against, 306 , articles 

294 againstj 308 : aik leave to go abroad, 

Dunkiik, l^Icged by the French and 327 . flight of siv of, 349 ; accusation 

Dutch, iii 169 ; surrender of, 171 ^ of the ten surv ivors of, iv. 55 ; abandon- 

Dun^ter Castle, submits to the king, i. 166 ; ment of the impeachment of, 143 , le- 

surrenders to Blake, iii. 03 expelled, 27^ 

Duppa, Brian (Bishop of Salisbury), con- Elizabeth, Princess, kept as a hostage, 
suited by Charles, hi. 166 i.^ ^2 ; proposed maniage for, ii. lOu; 

Dutch, the, Netherlands visits her father at Hampton Court, 

Dutch ambassadors, offer to mediate, iv. 2 ; takes leave of hei father, 3x7 

i. 328, 329 ; urge Charles'to make peace, Eltham, Fairfax at, iv. 137 
352 ; uige Parliament to accept the king’s Ely, Cromwell stops the use of the Prayer 
terras, u. x86 Book in the cathedral of, i. 309 

Dyott, shoots Lord Brooke, i. 98 Ely, the Isle of, Cromwell sent to secure, 

Dy'es, Sir^ Lewis, occupies Newport u. 231 ; Cromu'eH’s activity in, 238 

Pagnell, i. 243 ; abandons Newport Emery, Sieur d* (AHchel Particelli), sup- 

Pagnell, 244 ; commands at Sherborne, poits Henrietta Maria, iii. 44 
ii* 304 Engagement between Chailes and the 

Scots, the, signature of, iv. 39 ; buried 
in the Castle garden, 41 ; scheme of 
settlement of, 42 ; removal from office 
Eastern Association, the, formation of the supporters of, 23 1 

i* 77 » appointment of Manchester to Enghien, Duke of (Louis de Bourbon) 
command the army ofl 192 ; Lincoln- gaim the victory of Roctoi, i. 371 ; 

shire added to, 239 ; Charles threatens captures Thionville, £b. ; defeats Mercy 

to invade, ii. 32 ; <^Is on Manchester for at Fieiburg, ii. 169; takes pait in the 

protection, 35 ; announces its inability victory of NSrdlingen, 303 , besieges 

to pay its troops, 78 ; enrolment in the Dunki. k, iiL 169 

New Model Army of the soldiers of, Episcopacy, the Commons propose to 

192 ; Fail fax ordered to protect, 236 ; abolish, i. 19 ; bill for the abolition of, 
Cromwell raises volunteers in, 238; 84 . pi oposal of the peace party for the 

Digby advises the king to attack, 2 <g ; modification of, 264 ; its abolition pro- 

Charles marches towards, 290 ; growing posed at Uxbridge, ii. 124 ; Charles 

royalist feeling in, iii. 175 ; fall of rents refuses to a^ndon, 127 ; Charles rejects 

in, 196 ; preparations for a rising in, iv. Digby’s proposal to make the Scots 

87 ; royalism in, 125 ^ think he will abandon, 286 ; Charles 

Eastern Counties, w Eastern Association proposes to retain in certain dioceses, 
Edgehil', CharlesC position on, L 42 ; the iii. iia; Charles's arguments for support- 

royal army descends from, 44; battle ing, 135; ordinance fortheabolition if, 145; 

of, 45 ; meeting of the king and queen Charles’s object in clinging to, 190 ; TVre 

at, 166 , , * , . of admit the con- 

Edmwngh, outbreak of the plague at, tinuance of, 330; Charles’s offers at 
349 Newport about, iv, 2x7 
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Erastianism, spread of, iii. 6; Bsdllie 
laments the pievalence of^ 7 

Erie, Sir Walter^ abandons the siege of 
Coife Castle, i. 193 , declaies against 
the army, lii. 274 

Ernely, bir Michael, defeated by Mel- 
drum, li. 93 

Ensov, few royalists in, i. 12 ; petitions 
for peace, 82 , petitions against the 
army, iii. 220 , the disbandment of the 
army a'-lced by the clergy of, 235 ; ex- 
pected royalist using m iv. 91 , peti- 
tions for the King’s 1 est oration from, 125 ; 
a’ rival of N 01 \v kIi m, 1 44 , seizui e of the 
county conimitLec of, 146. rising in, 
147 , mo' ement-j of the royalists in, 148 ; 

^ march of Fairfav in, 150 

Essev, Ear! of, 1604 (Robert Deveieu,\X 
tabes leave of the Houses, i. 20 , takes 
command of the parliamentary army, 
21 . re lews his army at Northampton, 
28 ; sends to I-ondon. for money, i<5. ; 
cccui^ie-, Worcester, 31 * reaches Kine- 
ton in pursuit of the king, 42 , his 
conduct at the battle of Edgehill, 47 ; 
retieats to Warwick, 51; returns to 
London, 54; thanked by Parliament, 
35 , ordered to take the field, 56 ; com- 
mands at Tumham Greexi^9; throws 
a bridge of boats over the Thames, 60 ; 
establishes himself at Windsor, 63 ; 
blamed by Marten as inactive, 72 ; lays 
siege to Heading, jj 8 ; reduces Read- 
ing, 129 ; demands pay for his army, 
131 ; his want of authority, 134 , ad- 
vances again-t Oxford, 150 ; being 
blamed by the House of Commons 
offers to resign, 156 ; condition of his 
arm)”, 164 ; proposes to offer peace on 
the terms of the Tieaty of Oxford, td. J 
fresh cavalry to be laised for the army 
of, 1 78 ; caricatured in London, 180 ; 
demands reinforcement^ and that his 
position as commandei -in-chief may be 
recognised,^ 182 , concessions to, ; 
refuses to- loin the peace party, 184 ; 
gives commissions to Manchester and 
Waller, 192, 193 ; appointed to lelieve 
Gloucester, 202 ; marches to Glou- 
cc'-ter, 204 ; occupies Tewkesbury, 208 ; 
makes for Newbury, 209: his plan of 
battle, 210; fights the first battle of 
Newbu:^, 212 ; pushes on to Reading, 
219 ; his reception in London, 237 ; 
abandons Reading and falls back on 
Windsor, 238 ; makes demands on the 
City, occupies Newpoit Pagiiell, 
and fortines St. Albans, 2^4 ; remains at 
St Albans, 230; vote increasing the 
army of, 252 ; is angry with Vane, 274 ; 
sends to Parliament a letter from the 
Oxford Parliament, 300 ; becomes a 
member of the Committee of Both K ing- 
doms, 306 ; entrusted with an attack on 
Oxford. 319 ; distrusted by the Com- 
, mJttee of Both Kingdoms, 338 ; remon- 
strates with the Lords, 339 ; is unable to 
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stir, 341 ; joins Waller in occupying 
Reading, 346 ; occupies Abingdon, 349 ; 
moves to Islip, 351 , bo'ds a counal of 
war at Stow -on-the- Wold, 353 ; resolves 
to ma ch into the West, 354 ; ordered to 
besiege Oxfo’d, 3^3; defies the Com- 
mittee of Both Kingdoms, rA ; relieve^ 
Lyme and takes \V oymouth, 357 ; per- 
sists in go ng to the West, zA ; his de- 
fects as a commander, 358 ; lefu'es a 
safe-conduct to the queen, ii 7 ; resolves 
to march into Comw^all, 10; reaches 
Lo tvvithiel, /A ; refu es to treat for 
peace, ii ; is outmanoeuvred, 13; is 
blocked up, 14 ; escape of the cavalry oC 
16; flight of 17 ; surrendei of the infantry 
of, 18 ; thanked by the House of Com- 
mons, 28 ; writes a querulous letter 
from Portsmouth, 31 ; delay in equipping 
the infantry of, 35 ; equipment of the in- 
fantry of, 37 ; oidered to join Manchester 
and Waller, ; is unable to leave 
Poitsmoulh, 39 ; joins Mui Chester, 43 ; 
left ill at Reading, 44 ; is present at a 
confeience on impeaching Cromwell, 87 ; 
proposal to exempt from the Self-deny- 
ing Ordinance 92 ; resents the pressure 
put on tlie Loids to pass the ordinance 
for Laud’s attainder, xca ; supi>orts the 
rejection of the names of Independent 
officers, 187 ; sunendets his command, 
190 ; death of, iii. 148 ; funeral of, j 
destruction of his* effigy, 149 
Evel>n, Sir John, Charles refuses to ne- 
gotiate w'ith, 1 54 ; begs that he may 
not stand in the way of -» negotiation, 
56 ; speaks against allowing the king to 
come to Wesiminstea:, iv. 219 
Everard, gives information a plan for 
an attaeik on the City, iv. 115 
Evesham, ai rival of Charles at, i. 352; 
Charles holds a counal of war at, ii. 7 ; 
stormed by Ma.ssey, 229 
Ewer, Isaac, Colonel, said to be in favour 
of an attack on the Ciiy, iv. 215 ; pre- 
sents the Aimy Remonstrance to the 
House of Commons, 245 ; appointed to 
take charge of the Isle of wight, 254 ; 
accompanies Hammond to Windsor, 
237 ; sits as one of the king’s judges, 203 
Excise, proposed by Pym, i. xoi ; ordi- 
n «nce foi the levy of, 179 \ granted to 
Charles by the Oxford Parliament, 308 ; 
estimate of the amount of, iii. 194 ; not 
at Sraithfield against, 216 
Exeter, threatened by Hopton, i. 76 ; holds 
out for the P.trh.iment, 139 ; surrenders 
to the royalists, 207 ; Henrietta Maria 
at, ii. 7 ; arrival of Charles at, 8 ; mis- 
conduct of Goring at, 182 ; the Pnnee of 
Wales at, 337 ; Fairfax occupies positions 
round, ^ 361 ; surrenders on speaal condi- 
tions. Hi. 9 1 

Expenditure, private, increase of, iv. 78 
Eyre, Thomas, Colonel, his conduct as 
governor of Hurst Castle, iv, 260 
Eyre, William, Colonel, attempts to rouss 
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the soldiers to sxxpport the Agreement of 
the People^ iv. 22 

Eythm, Lord, 1642 (James King), acts as 
Newcastle's military^ adviser, i. 242 ; 
character of, 316 ; his altercation with 
Rupert, 377 ; takes refuge on the Con- 
tinent, 3S2 


Fairfax, Lady, betrajrs her husband’s 
secrets to the king, liL 368 ; makes a 
disturbance at the king’s trial, iv. 298, 
290 

Fairfax, second Viscount, 1640 (Ferdi- 
nando Fairfax), agrees to suspend hos- 
tilities, i. 33; is defeated at 'ladcaster, 
and retreats to Selby, 71 ; besieged in 
Leed^, 106 ; hard pressed by Newcastle, 
259 , is defeated at Adwalton Moor, and 
takes refuge m Hull, 162 ; is invited to 
assume the governorship of Hull, ib . ; 
conlirmed by Parliament m the governor- 
ship, i8i ; u> master of the East Riding, 
315 ; takes part in the capture of Selby, 
337 ; refuses to consent to the deposition 
of the king, 368 . posted on the right at 
Marston Moor, 376 ; defeated, 379 ; asks 
for a settlement of church government 
and peace, u, 3 ; sent to besiege the 
Yorkshire fortres>es, 4 ; takes Helmsley, 
62 , urges Leven to march to Manchester, 
214 ; death of, iv. 98, «. i. 

Fairfax, Sir Thomas, successes of, in the 
West Riding, i. 87 ; besieged in Leeds, 
106 ; surprises and loses Wakefield, 140 ; 
escapes from Adwalton Moor, 162 ; takes 
refuge in Hull, ib^ \ removes his cavalry 
from Hull, 239: joins Cromwell and 
Willoughby at Boston, 240 ; takes part 
in Winceby fight, 241 ; recovers Gains- 
borough, *,9^ ; defeats Byron at Nant- 
wich, 29s ; influence of, in the West 
Riding, 315 ; drives the royalists out of 
the West Riding, and tmtes part in 
the rapture of Selby, 337: commands 
his father’s horse at Marston Moor, 373 j 
cuts his way through the enemy, 379 ; 
the Commons vote for his appointment 
as commander of the New Model Army, 
ii. 119 ; character of, iK » commission 
grant^ to, 190; oidered to relieve 
Taunton, ao6 ; is subjected to the Com- 
mittee of Both Kin|fdoms, 207 % sends a 
detac‘iment to^ relieve Taunton, ; 
ordered to beside Oxford, 212 ; forms 
the first siege of Oxford, 213 ; ordered to 
abandon the siege, 2x6 ; marines against 
the king, 237 ; allowed to march whero 
he will, 238 ; approaches Daveutry, 240 % 
his merits as a commander, 242 ; is 
joined by Cromwell, 242 ; his conduct at 
Naseby, 250 ; moves towards the West,^ 
a6i ; is ordered to act according to his 
discretion, 262 ; distress in his army, 
; goes to the relief of Taunton, ib. ; 
is opposed by the clubmen, 264 j replies 
to the clubmen, 265 ; arrives at Bea- 
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minster and learns that the third «ege 
of Taunton has been raised, 267; out- 
manoeuvres Goring on the Yeo, 269 ; 
prepares to attack Goring, 270 ; defeats 
Goring at Langport, 271 ; besieges and 
takes Bridgwater, 273 ; his movements 
after the capture of Biidgwatei, 304 ; 
takes Sherborne Castle, 307; besieges 
Biistol, 30S; summons Bustol, and an- 
nounces his polui,al prmciples, 313 ; for- 
waids to Parliament the peace proposals 
of the Prince of Wales, 338 ; his move- 
ments after the surrender of Bristol, 359 ; 
takes I'xverton, ^61 ; resolves to winter 
near Exeter, tb. ; occupies positions 
round Exeter, iii. 58 ; storms Dartmouth, 
60 ; completes the investment of Exeter, 
62 ; advances against Hopion, 64 ; de- 
feats Hopton at Tornngton, 65 . enters 
Launceston, 66 , occupies Bodmin, 67 ; 
offers terms to Hopton, 68 ; disbands 
Hopton’s army, 69 ; reduces Exeter 
and Bainstaple, 92 ; instructed to for- 
ward letters from the king to West- 
minster, 96 ; summons Oxford, 208 ; ac- 
cepts the surrender of Oxford, 209 ; 
meets the king on the way to Holmby, 
222 ; attack by the Loids on, 218 ; left 
in command of the army to be kept up 
in England, 219, oflVrs to despatch troops 
to Ii eland, tb. , di'claims knoxx ledge of 
the officers’ petition, 224 ; ordeied by 
the Commons to suppress the petition m 
the soldiers, 227 ; irforms thet Commons 
that they have been deceived, 232 ; does 
not support the parliamentary commis- 
sioners, 233 ; asks thft officers to encou- 
rage volunteering for Iielai d, 234 ; goes 
to X^ndon for medical advice, 233 ; or- 
dered by the Commons to return to 
head -quarters,. 253 ; recommends a 
genei al rendezvous, 262 ; hes tates be- 
tween Parliament and the soldiers, 264 ; 
ordered by Pairliament to appoint a 
rendezvous on Newmaiket Heath, 277; 
ordered by the Commons to take the 
king baisk to Holmby, 278 ; receives a 
representation from the Agitators out 
Kentford Heath, 279 ; visits Charles at 
Childerkey, 284 , sends to Parliament at> 
account of the proceedings on Kentford 
Heath, »8s , signs the letter of tweUe 
officers to the City, 287; ordered by 
Par lament to retreat, to send the 
king to Richmond, 299 ; allows Charles 
to have his idiap'atns with him, and or-* 
ders Whalley to attend him to Rich- 
mond, 301 ; refuses to remove outside 
a radius of forty miles from London, zb. : 
orders Rossiter to come- to head-quarters,. 
304 ; agrees with Cromwell, 308 , ex-* 
presses readiness to tolerate the Roma^ 
Catholics, 326 ; speaks to Charles ol the 
dangers of a Scottish lavasSoe, 325 , ap- 
pointed tn command all the forces in 
England and Wales, 327; establishes 
his head-quarters at Colnhrook, 339; 
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TAX 

Charles appeals to the supposed cupidity 
of, 341 ; enters London, 345 , appointed 
Constable of the Tower, ib. ; accom- 
panies the army through the City in a 
carriage, tbf . ; declares that he has fought 
for the Great Charter, 346 ; objects to 
purging the House, 351 ; demands money 
from the London citizens, 362 ; forwai ds 
a petition asking for the release of pri- 
soners who have spoken woids against 
the king, zb. , a^ks Parliament to stop 
the libels against the army, 365 ; recom- 
mends the sale of tie lands of deans and 
chapters, iv. 21; issues a manifesto to 
the army, 22; instructs Hammond to 
secure Charles, 50; succeeds his father, 
98, I ; se£ Fairfax, third Viscount 
Fan fax, third Viscount, 1648 (Thomas 
Faiifax), gives warning to Ciomwell and 
Iieton of the approach of a mob, iv. 98 ; 
sends Cromv^ell into Wales, 118 ; an- 
nounces his intention of withdraw mg the 
regiments from Whitehall and the Mews, 
221, X22 ; ordered to march to the North, 
125 ; attempt to explain away the order 
given to, 126 ; asked to revoke his orders 
withdi awing the regiments at Whitehall 
and the Mews, ib, ; holds a rendezvous 
on Hounslow Heath, 134 ; skilful stra- 
tegy of, 137, 239 ; defeats the Kenti^h 
insurgents at Maidstone, 140 ; disperses 
their army, 242 ; marches through Essex, 
250, hopes to force his way into Col- 
chester, 151 , repulsed, 152 ; begins the 
siege of Colchester, 153 ; asked to spare 
a troop of horse to serve against Hol- 
land, 158 ; orders Sir Hardress Waller 
to remain in the West, 274 ; is joined by 
the Suffolk trained bands and completes 
the circumvallation of Colchester, 197 ; 
presses on the siege, ig8; receives the 
capitulation of Colchester, 2or ; argues 
that * soldiers of fortune* shall be exe- 
cuted, 202 , excuses the execution of 
Lucas and Lisle, 205 ; assures the supe- 
rioi officers of quarter for their lives, 
206 ; Milton’s sonnet to, 209 ; urged by 
Ludlow to stop the Treaty of Newport 
liy force, 212 , summons a council of 
officers to consider TAe Remonstrance 
c/ the Amiy, and declares against piss- 
ing by Parliament, 236; recalls Ham- 
mond, 254 ; demands money lor the 
City, and announces that the army will 
enter London, 264 . takes up his quarters 
at ^Whitehall, ib. ; asked to liberate the 
prisoners after Pride’s purge, 271 ; seizes 
money in the City, 273 ; takes the chair 
in a discussion on Tke Agreement of 
ihe People., ; visited by four peers, 
aSj ; IS present at the fiist sitiii g of the 
High efourt of Justice, 293 ; his poli- 
tical helples ness, 303 ; urged to sit in 
the High Court of Justice, 305 ; *aid to 
have entr^ted the Council of Officers 
to spare the king, 3x4 ; see Fairfax, Sir 
^Eoiuas 
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Falkland, Viscount, 1633 (Lucius Cary), 
nature of the royalism of, i. 6 ; sent to 
Westminster to negotiate, 16; despises 
the parliamentary army, 31 ; reproves 
Rupert, 43 ; calls out for peace at the 
siege of Gloucester, 206 , killed at New- 
bury, 213 ; character of, 218 
Falmouth, Henrietta Maria sails from, 
lii. 8 ^ ^ ’ 

Fanning, Dominic, intrusive mayor of 
Limerick, iii. 157 

Fanngdon Castle, Cromwell fails to take, 
ii. 202 

Farmers of the customs, dismissed for 
refusing to lend to Parliament, i. 83 
Farnham, occupied by Waller, i. 244 ; 
Waller retreats to, 340; Waller again 
retreats to, ii. 25 ; occupied and evacu- 
ated by Goring, 113 ; plan for surprising 
the castle of, iv. 157 , Charles passes 
through, on his way from Hurst Castle, 
279 

Farquhaison, Donald, killed at Aberdeen, 
ii. 226 

Farr, Colonel, seizes the Es-sex Committee, 
iv. 246 

Faversham, seized by the Kentish in- 
surgents, iv. 133 

Feilding, Richard, Colonel, surrenders 
Reading, i. 129; condemned to death 
and pardoned, 230 

Feilding, Viscount (Basil Feilding), takes 
part in the battle of EdgehiU, i. 45, 46 ; 
becomes Earl of Denbigh, 130; see 
Denbigh, second Earl of 
Fell, Dr. Samuel, as vice-chancellor of the 
University of Oxfoid, resists the visita- 
tion, ill. 314 ; deprivation of, iv. 64 
Fen} bridge, meeting of Leven, Man- 
chester, and Fairfax at, li. 4 
Fethard, Ormond’s p«ice proclaimed at, 
ill. 157 

Fiennes, Nathaniel, advances towards 
Worcester, 1. 29 ; surrenders Bristol, 
179 ; condemned to death by a court- 
martial and pardoned by Essex, t8o , 
restored to his seat in the House of 
Commons, ii. 3x6; opposes Marten’s 
motion for a vote of No Addresses, iii. 
366 ; draws up a declaration in support 
of the vote of No Addresses, iv. 60; 
supports the University of Oxford in its 
resistance to the visitation, 65 ; defends 
the king’s final answer from Neviport, 
265 ; said to have been offered a secre- 
taryship, , liberated after Pride’s 
purge, 273 

Fife, Montrose s feint against, 11. 294; 
sla’-ghter of its levies at Kilsyth, 299 ; 
abandons its resistance to Hamilton’s 
levies, iv, 155 

Fifths pffid to wives and children of the 
delinquent clergy, and of the owners of 
sequestered estates, iii. 197, 199 
Fifty subsidies, a forced loan of, i. 202 
Firebxace, Henry, plans Chailes’s' escape, 
iv. vx 
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Fitzwilliam, 0 !i\er, Colonel, sent to Ire- 
land to bring soldiers to England, ii. 
a6o 

Fleet, the parliamentary, ships revolt 
from, iv. 135 , supported by the squadron 
at Portsmouth, 146 ; weakness of, 154 ► 
disaffection in, 173 \ desertion of * the 
Constant Warwick from, 174 ; separated 
from the royalist fleet by a storm, an ; 
arrives in the Downs, ib. ; blockades the 
royalist fleet at Helvoetsluys, 224 
Fleet, the royalist, expels Rainsborough, 
iv. 13s , strength of, 146 . crosses^ to 
Goiee, 154; Willoughby of Parham \ ice- 
admiral of, lb* ; welcomes the Prince of 
Wales, 170 . arrives oflf Yai mouth, 171 ; 
sails foi the Downs, ib* ; refuses to retreat 
to Holland, 210; sails up the Thames 
and return to Holland without fighting, 

21 1 ; blockaded at Helvoetsluys, 224 : 
placed under Rupert, 243 
Fleetwood, Charles, Colonel, seizes club- 
men at Shaftesbury, ii. 305 , sent to 
watch the king at Oxford, iii. 59 ; 
elected as a recruiter, 77 ; marches 
against Oxford, 91 ; sent as a commis- 
sioner to quiet the army, iii. 245 
Fleetwood, Sir William, allowed to wait 
on Charles at Newmarket, in. 301 
Fleming, Adjutant -General, resisted by 
Poyer, iv. 84 ; driven out of Pembroke, 
zx2 ; killed, 118 

Fleming, Sir William, conveys to the 
king an overture from some Scottish 
lords, ii. 285 , offers terms to the Scots 
in Charles’s name, 286; sent to Am- 
sterdam to pawn the queen’s jewels, 
iv. 87 ; carries the oflfer of the Prince 
of W^es to come to Scotland, 91 ; 
carries back a formal invitation to the 
prince, 123 ; returns to announce the 
terms on which the pnnce will come, 
166 

Flint, surrender of the castle of, iii. 139 
Forbes of Craigevar, Sir William, makw 
a charge in the battle of Aberdeen, «. 

Fo,U Sir Edward, smzes Arundel, i. i 
®53 . . 

Fortescue, Sir Faithful, deserts to the king 
at Edgehill, i. 45 

Forth, Earl of, 1642 (Patrick RuthvenX 
appointed to command as general at 
Edgehill, i. 43 ; appointed permanently 
to the command, 51 ; influence of, upon 
Charles’s strategy, 68; comes to Hop- 
ton's a'-s'stance, 321 ; takes the command 
at Cheriton, 325 ; advises the king on 
the campiign of 1644, 34s; probably 
suggests Charles’s plan of campaign in 
1644, 351 ; created Earl of Brentford, 
ib. ; see Brentford, Earl of 
Fortifications, scheme for the demolition 
of, iii. ai8 

Fountain, John, is imprisoned for refuring 
to pay moMey to Parliament, L 35 
Four Bills, the, drawn up by the Lords 
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In the form of propositions, Iv. 31 ; in- 
tended to test Charles’s sincerity, 32 , 
passed, 36 ; presented to Charles, 38 ; 
lejected by Charles, 41 
Four colonels, the, their letter to Ham- 
mond, IV. 243 

Fowey, secured by Essex, li. 14 
France, Henrietta Maria hopes for soldiers 
from, i. 64 ; state of, at the acce'-sioa of 
Louis XI V”., 271, m league with the 
Piince of Orange, 349, Chailts hofjcs 
for distance fiom, 11. 38 , Hernetta 
Maria pleads for hdp from, 169 , occu- 
pies the Upper Rhine, ib* , gains gi ound 
in Spain and Germany, 302 , the Presby- 
terians hope for the support of, 340 , the 
queen hopes for troops from the Catholics 
of, iii. 15; Henrietta Maria receives an 
oner of money from the clergy of, 44 ; 
proposal to send to England an aimy 
fr >m, 64 ; report that the queen will 
obtain money and troops fiom, 113 ; 
capture of Mardyk and siege of Dun- 
kirk by, 169 ; weakened by the Spanish 

f eace with the Dutch, and^ by the 
ronde, iv. 164 ; her piedominance in 
Germany secur^ by the treaties of 
Westphalia, 223; continuance of the 
Fronde in, ib. 

Frazer, Lord, 1637 (Andrew Frazer), his 
conduct in the battle of Aberdeen, ii. 

Frazers, the, refuse to serve under Lord 
Gordon, ii. 145; join Hurry against 
Montrose, 222 

Frederick, Henry, Prince of Orange, see 
Orange, Prince of 
Freiburg, battles of, iL 169 
Fronde, the, the beginning of, iv. 164; 

continuance of, 223 
Fulford, occupied by Fairfax, iii. 58 
Fuller, Thomas, character of, i. 276 ; his 
plea for pea e and the king, 278 ; his 
sermon on Reformation, 279 ; flies to 
Oxford, whete he becomes Hopton's 
chaplain, 280 ; his opposition to the 
Puritans, ib. ; calls the ^lectaries Dona- 
tists, 312 j relieved from taking the 
covenant, iii. 92 

Fyvie Castle, Montrose’s defence of, ii. 
150 


Gage, Henry, Colonel, relieves Basing 
House, ii. 44 ; joins in the relief 
Banbury, 44 ; see Gage, Sir Henry 
Ga^e, Sir Henry, relieves Basing House, 
ii. 62 ; killed, 113 ; plan for employing in 
South Wales, 159 ; see Gage, Henry 
Gainsborough, surprised by Lord Wil- 
loughby of Parham, i. 188 ; Cromwell’s 
victory at, 590 ; retreat of Cromwell 
into, ib . ; retaken by Newcastle, 191 ; 
recovered by Fairfax, 294; abandoned 
after the relief of Newark, 317 
Galway, taken by ihe confederates, i m 
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Gat^g-ra'fta, enumeration of heresies in, iv. i 

8i _ ^ 

Gascoitjne, Sir Bernard (Bernardo Guas- 
coni), condemned to be shot, iv. 202; 
repiieved, 204 

Gauden, John, Dr., author of Etkon 
BasiltU, IV. 323 

Gayer, Sir John, active as lord mayor in 
resisting the army, m. 292 ; impeached, 
3 ^ 

Cell, Sir John, surrender of Lichfield to, 
i. 98, takes part in the combat on 
Hopton Heath, 106; fails to co-operate 
With Cromwell, 142 , joins Cromwell at 
Nottingham, 159; his men undisciplined, 
ib, ; joins Leven, xi. 263 

General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, S£^ Scotland, the General Assembly 
of the Church of 

General Assembly of the Irish Confederate 
Catholics, s££ Confederate Catholics, 
General Assembly of 

Gerard, Lord, 1645 (Charles Gerard), 
collects troops in Shropshire, ii. 312 ; 
supports Ru[)ert‘s insubordination, 374; 
s££ Gerard, Sir Charles 

Gerardj Sir Charles, commands the 
royalists in South Wales, ii. 32; ac- 
companies Rupert to Oxford, 56 ; de- 
feats Laughame, 2x7 ; dismissed and 
raised to the peerage, 289 ; see Gerard, 
Lord 

Gerard, Sir George, acts as parliamentary 
agent at Paris, lii. 43 

Gerard, Sir Gilbert, urges the Commons 
to levy taxes, i. 91 ; promises to assist 
Lady Vemey, iv. 74 

Gibbons, Major, sent to relieve Dover, iv, 
137 ; falsely reported to have raised the 
siege of Dover Castle, 146 ; emp'oyed 
to suppress a disturbance at Horsham, 157 

Glamorgan, Earl of, 1644 (Edward 
Somerset), character and aims of, ii. 
158 ; commissioned to bring Irish 
soldiers to England, 159 ; gieat pro- 
mises made to, rdojsent to Ireland, 
164 ; instructions of, 166 ; receives from 
Charles an engagement to confirm his 
actions, 167 ; explains the meaning of 
the engagement, i€8 ; receives a^ com- 
mission to levy troops, zb. ; receives a 
commission to treat with the confede- 
rates, X75 ; assures Charles that he 
will bring him 6,000 Iiish, 176 ; _ is 
wrecked on the coast of Lancashiie, 
ib. ; sets out for Dublin, 260 ; is de- 
layed on his way, 285 ; arrives in 
Dublin, iii. 30 ; sets out for Kilkenny, 
32 ; signs a secret treaty, 33 ; defeasance 
off 35 f distrusted by Scarampi, 36 ; is 
promised an army for En&and, 37; 
agrees with the Supreme Council to 
compel Charles to psent to its terms, 
38 ; expects to gmn the suppoit of 
Kinuccini, 39 ; is won over by 
Rinuccini, 40; makes a second secret 
treaty, ib. arrest off 41 ; his treaty 


GOF 

denounced hefoie the Irish Council, 
tb. ; his tieaty known to the English 
Parliament, 42 : disaiowed by Charles, 
4S , assured of Charles's favour, 48 ; 
is Iibeiated and goe to ^ Kilkenny, 
49;^ urges Oimond to satisfy Riimc- 
cini, 51 ; submits to Riniu,cini, 52 ; 
prepares to go to the Continent, and 
enters into a third treaty, 53 ; pre- 
pares to relieve Chester, zb. ; leains 
that Charles has disavowed him, 54; 
gives up hope of conducting an Irish 
army to England, 56 ; letters from, 
intercepted at Padstow, 69; proposed 
by Rinuccini as lord-heutenant, 160 
Glamorganshire, conditions imposed on 
Charles by the gentry of, 11. 2S4 ; 
unpopularity ot Gerard in, 289 
Glasgow, Montrose at, ii. 348 ; a Parlia- 
ment summoned to meet at, 349 ; Sir 
James Turner quarters soldiers on the 
householders of, iv. 155 ^ 

Glastonbury, skirmish at, i. 166 
Glemham, Sir Thomas^ sunenders Car- 
lisle, ii, 263 ; appointed governor of 
Oxford, 317; sets at liberij’’ plunderers 
sent to him by Cromwell, 362 ; tells 
the king that his enemies will quar- 
377 > farewell to the king, 
hi. 97 ; ordered to surrender Oxford, 
108 ; proposed seizure of Lynn by, 
176 ; joins Langdale in Scotland, 
iv. 91 

Gloucester, Stamford retreats to, i. 76; 
holds out for Parliament, 86; the 
Welsh insist on besieging, 195 ; condi- 
tion of ihe garrison of, 198 ; summoned 
by the king; 190; beginning of the 
siege of, ib. ; relief of, 206 ; Back- 
house pretends willingness to betray, 
260; failure of an attempt to supply, 
320; receives supply, 344; Cromwell 
reviews his forces at, iv. 124 
Gloucester, Henry, Duke of (1644), pro- 
posal to crown, ii. 189, iii. 43 ; alleged 
intention of the Independents to crown, 
230; increase of the household of, iv. 
101 ; project of placing him on the 
throne revived, 168 ; takes leave of 
his father, 317 ; see Henry, son of 
Charles 1 . 

Gloucestershire, royalist successes in, i- 
86 ; Waller’s succes‘-es in, 104 
Glyn, John, object', to the peace pro- 
positions of the Lords, i. 188 ; im- 
prisoned and expelled from the House 
of Commons, ni. 357 ; see Eleven 
Members, the 

Godolphm, Sidney, death of i. 86 
GofFe, William, Major afterwards 
Colonel, pi eposes a prayer-meeting, iii. 
385; declaies that Heaven is against 
Charles, iv 5 ; takes part in a piayer- 
meeting at Windsor, 119, is a witness 
of the execution of Luc»* and Lisle, 
203 ; sits as one of the king’s judges, 

893 
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GofFe, Stephen, Dr., sent to necjotiata 
a mairiage-treaty with the Prince of 
Orange, i 348 ; sent to ask Dutch as- 
sistance foi transporting the Duke of 
Lorraine to England, li. 172, 202 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, Committee at, see 
Committee for Compounding 
Good, William, takes pait in the ejec- 
tions from Cambridge, 1 303 
Goodwin, Arthur, Colonel, occupies Ox- 
ford, 1. 29 ; sent to Westminster by 
Essex, T3t 

Goodwin, John, present at the discussion 
on the Lilburnian diaft of the Agree- 
meyit of the People^ iv. 277 
Goodwin, Robert, sent to Dublin by the 
English House of Commons, i. 119 ; 
leaves Dublin, i2t 

Goodwin, Thomas, one of the five Dis- 
senting Brethren, i. 261 ; is asked to 
take part in Ogle^s plot, 266 
Gordon, Adjutant, his conduct at Kil- 
syth, iL 298 

Gordon, James, murder of, ii. 226 
Gordon, L4)rd (George Gordon ), j^fusal 
of Covenanters to serve under, ii. 145; 
joins Montrose, 174; leads a charge 
at Auldearn, 226 ; remains faithful 
to Montrose, 279; killed at Alford, 
283 

Gordon, Lord Lewis, takes pirt with the 
Covenanteis against Montrose, li 145 , 
his conduct in the battle of Aberdeen, 
147; joins Montrose, 215; dv.serts 
Montrose, 220; joins Montrose and 
leaves him, 367^ 

Gordon, Nathaniel, joins Montrose, ii. 
145 ; his conduct in the battle of Aber- 
deen, 147 ; sent to gather forces, 279 ; 
takes part in the battle of Alford, 283 ; 
fights at Phihphaugh, 355 ; executed, 
ill. 26 

Goree, the royalist fleet at, iv. 154 
Goring, CJeorge, Colonel, captured at 
Wakefield and libeiated, i. 140 ; joins 
Rupert in the North, 336; his charge 
at Marston Moor, 379 ; routed by 
Ciomwell, 381; placed in command of 
the hoise in Cornwall, iii. 12 ; occupies 
St. Bla7ey, follows Essex’s horse, zA, 
n. 3 ; permits Ks.sev’s horse to escape, 
see Goiing, Lord 

Cozing, Lord (George Goring), occupies 
and evacuates Fainhara, 11.113; ravages 
the western counties, and resolves to 
besiege Taunton, 182; boastfulness of, 
183 ; debauches of, 184 ; ordered to 
send infantry and artillery to Gren- 
vile, 198 ; refuses obedience, ib. ; or- 
deied to join Rupert, 204 ; sets out 
fbi Oxford, 205 ; surprises a pait 
of Cromwell’s horse, and arrives 
at Fanngdon, 206; despatched into 
the West, stio ; said to be xeady to 
dhac^e sides, 212 ; musters his tioops 
on S^gemoor, 228; falls to defeat 
Graves and Weldon, 229 ; intercepted 


GRE 

despatch fiom, 243 ; besieges Taunlon, 
262 ; misconduct of, 266 ; ill-treats the 
clubmen, 267 ; laises tlie siege of 
Taunton, ; outmanneuvreil by 

Fairfax, 269; smpiised by Massey, 
270 ; takes up a position neai 
port, iS ; defeated at Langpoit 271 ; 
declares that he is unable to lelie.e 
Bristol, 312 ; his conduct after his defeat 
at Langport, 337 ; ordered to join the 
king, 342; makes difficulties about 
coming, 343 ; Chailes expects support 
from, 359 ; leaves England, 111. 58 

Goring, first Lord, 1628 (Geoige Got mg), 
ambas.sador in Fiance, i. 272 ; sends 
arms to Oxford, 320; see Norwich, 
Earl of 

Gower, Sir Thomas, ai rested, i. 95 

Graham, Patrick, Montrose reaches the 
house of, ii. 134 ; bring.s the men of Athol 
to Viontrose, 292 

Grammont, Duke of, urges the Dutch to 
join France against Dunkirk, iiL 169 

Giant, Sir James, submits to Montrose, 
ii. 216 

Giant, Winter, see T-eybum, Father 

Giantham, Cromwell's skirmish near, t. 
T43 ; junction of Cromwell and Mel- 
drum at, 190 

Giants, the, side with the Covenanters, 

137 

Gravelines, piepaiations for the siege 
of, i. 349; surrenders to the Fiench, 
11. 38 

Graves, Richard, Colonel, sent to relie\e 
Taunton, li. 207 ; commands the garri- 
son at Holmby, in. 259 ; flight of, ; 
pioposal to place the London cavalry 
under, iv. 196 

Gra^esend occupied by Fairfax, iv. 137 

Great IVLademoiselle, the, talk ofniariying 
the Ptince of Wales to, iii. 44; courted 
by the Prince of 'Wales, 238 

Gieat Seal, the Houses audionse the 
use of the parliamentary, i 250; the 
House of Comraoius ordeis the making 
of a new one, iv. 29 4 

Greenland House, occupied by Brown, 
li. 7 

Gren\ile, Sir Eevil, supports Hopton, i. 
69 ; takes part m the battle of Stratton, 
136 ; takes part in the battle of Lans- 
down, J71 ; IS killed, 

Grenvile, Sar Rachard, deserts to the 
kmg, i. 3*93 fails back before Essex, 
ii. 10 ; seizes Respryn Bridge and Lan- 
hydrock, 13 ; blockades Plymouth, 
32 , ordered by Goring to join in the 
siege of Taunton, 1S2 ; refuses to 
come, 183 ; approaches Taunton, 198 ; 
wounded before Wellington House, 
206 ; misconduct of, 266 ; sent to .serve 
under Goring, /A ; refuses to serve under 
Hopton, iu. 60 ; imprisonment of, ii. ; 
resolution of the House excepting from 
pardon, iv. 247 

Grey of Groby, I/ord (Thomas Grey), 
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commander of the Midland A9«Dciation, 
I. 77 ; refuses to join Cromwell against 
iNcwaik, 143 ; joins Cromwell at Not- 
tingham, X59 ; makes Hamilton pn- 
soner, iv. 192 ; sits as one of the king’s 
judges, 295 

Grey of Watk, Lord, 1624 (William 
Grey), reinforces Esse^c at the siege of 
Reading, 1. 128 pleads illness as an 
€\<mse for not going as a commissioner 
to Scotland, 178 

Criiffiths, Dr., his daughter killed at 
Rasing House, ii. 364. 

Grignon,^ Sieur de, I< rench agent In Lon- 
^ don. 111. 144, IV. 205 

(irimston, Harbottle, urges Charles not 
to waste time over the Tieaty ofNew- 

pOlt, IV. 217 

Giosvenor, hidward, Colonel, takes part 
in the letter of four colonels to Ham- 
mond, iv. 243 

Guthry, Andiew, executed, iii. 26 


Hacker, Francis, Colonel, charged with 
the execution of the sentence on the 
king, iv. 308, 31s; commands the 

soldiers at St.^ James’s, 316; on the 
scaffold at the king’s execution, 319 
Halifa.x, the royalists fail to take, 1. 87; 
Sir T. Fairfax retreats to, 162 ; aban- 
doned to Newcastle, 

Hambledon Hill, occupied by clubmen, li. 

30s; captuied by Cromwell, 306 
Hamilton, Duke of, 1643 Hamil- 

ton), sent as a prisoner to Pendennis 
Castle, i» 298 ; is liberated and urges 
Cliarles to accept the Newcastle pro- 
positions, lii 133 ; tries to induce the 
hoots to abandon some of their preten- 
sions, 140 ; his rivalry with Arg>*fe, ; 
obtains from the Scottish Parliament a 
vote in favour of the king, 180; hesi- 
tates to be^dn war, iv. 88; admits that 
the cleigy is more pow^ful in Scotland 
than himself, 90: joins in a foimal invi- 
tation to the Prince of Wales, 123 ; 
appointed to ^ command the Scottish 
army, 132 ; gains complete control over 
the government of Scotland, 155 ; ap- 
points a rendezvous at Annan, 156; 
^vancesinto England, i6<; ; condemned 
by the General Assembly, 167 ; a cava- 
lier’s opinion on, 170 ; receives reinforce- 
ments and advances to Kendal, 180 ; 
orders Monro to lemain in the rear, and 
posts him.self at Hornby, xHi ; resolves 
to march through Lancashiie, 182 ; dis- 
perses his army, 185 ; leaves Langdale 
♦msupported, 186 ; personal courage of, 

; resolves to retreat after the battle of 
Preston, xSS; reaches and abandons 
Wigan, 190; defeated at Winwick, z». ; 
orders BailHe to capitulate, £5. ; capitu- 
mtes at Uttoxeter, 192 ; proposal to 
banish, 245; vote for his banishment 
Mpcaied, 274; asks Cromwell to visit 
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him, 275; refuses to give eiidenoe 
against his as.sociate.s, ; see Hamil- 

HMiiIton, Marquis of, 1625 ([ames 
Hamilton), uiges Charles to raise a 
party against .Argjde, 1 125 ; gains o^er 
the queen against Montrose, 126 dis- 
suades Cliarles from piohibitinc* ihe 
meetmg of the Convention of Estates 
175; created a Duke, 226; Hamil! 
ton, Duke of 

Hamilton party, the, is prepared to assist 
the king. 111. 359 ; opposes the peace 
policy of the clergy, iv. 87: has a 
majority m a newly-elected Parliament, 
10 . ; urges Charles to make further con- 
cessions to the Presbytenans, 123; dis- 
honesty of the policy of, 

Hamilton, Sir Frederick, his mission to 
England, 1. 333 

Hammond, Henry, Dr., allow'ed to attend 
the king a.s his chap'am, iii. 501 ; offici- 
ates befoie the king, 306; expelled 
from the University of Oxford, iv. 66 
Hammond, R^'bert, Colonel, carnes a 
letter from the council of war, to a.sk 
Cromwell's appomtment as major- 
^neial, n. 237 ; a prisoner in Basing 
House, 365 ; takes part in the officers* 
petition on .service m Ireland, lii. 22^ • 
summoned by the House of Commons 
; appointed governor of the Isle of 
Wight, IV. 13 . gives a vague piomise to 
ff otcct Charles, x8; resolves to pie\ent 
Chai les s e.scape, 35 ; acts as a spy on 
Charles, 37 ; secures Charles, 49 , piob- 
ably acts on uustructions from Fairfax 
50; craeied to disixuss a number of the 
fangs attendants, 59; attempts to sewe 
king s papers, 92 ; urged by four 
colonels not to allow the king to escape 
243; appeal of Cromwell to, 248, 252 : 
recalled by F airfax, 254 ; resolves to 
obey the summons, 255; arrested and 
sent to Reading, 256 

Hammond, Thomas, Lieutenant-General, 
takes part in the officers’ petition on 
^rvice in Ireland, iii. 224; summoned 
by the House of Commons, 228 

Hampden, Alexander, his part in Waller’s 
plot, i. 14s; arrest of; 146: dies in 
pnson, 157 

Ham^^, John, CromweH's conversation 
with, i. 40 ; in the rear of Essex’s army, 
42 ; checks Rupert’s charge at Kineton, 
46; covers the retreat from Brentford, 
57 ; orders given him at Tumham Green, 
59; supports Pym's overtures to the 
queen, 133 ; warns Essex against a rash 
attack on Oxford, 150; death of, 152; 
character of, X S3 

Hampshire, Hopton in, i. 252; Waller’s 
successes in, 330 

Hamptim Court, Charles removed to, iii. 
354 Charles escapes from, iv. 17 

Hampton Court propositionsj the, pre* 
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sented to the king, iii. 357 ; \*oted by 
the Commons to be the basis of a settle- 
ment, iv. 1 16, both Houses agree to 
present, 124 

Hai court, Count of, sent to England to 
mediate a peace, i 271 

H arlech Castle, surrender of, iii, 139 

Hailey, ^dy, besieged at Brampton 
Br>'an, i. 364 

Harley, Sir Robert, destruction of monu- 
ments by, i. IJ2 

Hairington, James, accompanies Charles 
to Hurst Castle, iv. 259 ; dismissed from 
attendance on the king, 278, n, 4 

Hanington, Sir James, commands the 
City regiments sent to help Manchester, 
h. 43 

Hariison, Thomas, Colonel, sent towards 
Daventry, li 242 , his rapturous expres- 
sions at Langport, 272 ; calls for the 
king’s prosecution, iv. 16; mutiny in 
the regiment of, 23 ; his conduct at 
Preston, 187 , joins in a letter from four 
colonels to Hammond, 243; tells Lil- 
bume that the army means to put 
the king to deathj 261 ; brings Lilburne 
to an understanding with I reton, 262 . 
argues for dissolving instead of purging 
the House of Commons, 269; sets off 
to Hurst Castle, 278 ; his visit to Hurst 
Castle, 279 ; convoys Charles from 
Farnham, id. ; sits as one of the king's 
judges, 293 

Harsests, badness of, iii. 193 

Harwaiden Castle, Brereton raises the 
siege of, 11. 214 

Hastings, proposal to land a French army 
at, ill 64 

Hatfield, Chailes removes to, iii. 306 

Haverfoidwest, taken by Gerard, iL 213; 
retaken by Laughame,^ 289 

Hawes, Fiancis, Captain, ^pointed to 
take part in the charge of the Isle of 
Wight in Hammond’s absence, iv. 255 ; 
objects to offer violence to the king, 
257 

Hazlerigg, Sir Arthur, takes part in the 
batile of Lansdown, i. 170 j heads a 
cavalry charge at Roundway Down, 
173 ; appointed a member of the Com- 
mittee of Both ^ Kingdoms, 306 ; his 
conduct at Cheriton, 326 ; urges Man- 
chester to cany on the war vigorously, 
li. 54 ; speaks against fighting, 37 ; his 
saying about Cromwell’s nose, !v. 48 ; 
appointed governor of Newca.stle, ib. ; 

S ives inform tipn of the intention of 
le Scots to raise an army, 2x4 ; sends 
a party to retake Tynemouth Castle, 
179 

// mds of ike Pr(^osaU^ The^ analysis of, 
111. 330; anticipation of future consti- 
tutional developments in, 332 ; hostility 
of the king to, 333 ; communicated im- 
^cially to the kmg, 340, publication , 
^ 343 » negotiation for the modification 
354 republication of, 369 ; reported | 
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offer of the Independents to treat on the 
basis of, iv. 124 

Heath, Sir Robert, made chief justice of 
the King’s Bench, i. 73 , tries Lilburne, 
to, 

Helmsiey, surrenders to Fairfax, ii. 60 
HeUoetsluys, the Prince of Wales at, iv. 
J70 , the prince’s fleet blockaded at, 
224 

Henderson, Alexander, comes to England 
as a Scottish commissioner, i. 125 ; pre- 

g iies a draft of ihe Solemn League and 
ovenant, 229, arrives in England as 
a commissioner to^ the Westminster 
Assembly, 234 ; cU rical assistant at the 
Treaty of Uxbridge, n. 121 , Charles 
expresses a desire to s* e, iii. 106 ; holds 
a discussion with the king, ixi , death 
of, ih, 

Henderson, Colonel, his mission to Den- 
mark, i 39 

Henderson, Sir John, commands the 
roya'ists at Winceby fight, i. 240 
Henley, muuny at, ii, 177 
Henrietta Maria, Queen, her activity in 
Holland, i. 36 ; hop^ for assistance 
from France and the Dutch, 64, re- 
commends the employment of Irishmen 
in England, 7a; driven back by a 
storm in an attempt to land in York- 
shire, 93; lands at Bridlington Quay 
and^ goes to York, 94, alleged plot 
against, 95; wins over Sir H. Cholm- 
ley, X05 ; sides with Hamilton against 
Montrose, 126 ; Pym's secret negotia- 
tion with, 133 ; sends arms to Charles, 
134 ; hopes to advance southward, 135 ; 
objects to abandon Oilmey and Shet- 
land, 140 , impeachment of, 145 ; reaches 
Newark, 160, receives Hotham’s pro- 
mise to betray Hull and Lincoln, ib. ; 
places her army under Jermyn’s com- 
niand, 163 ; sets out for Oxford, 164 ; 
is met by Rupert, 165 ; meets Charles, 
and asks him to make Jermyn a peer, 
166 ; advocates a policy of foreign alli- 
ances, 196; objects to the siege of 
Gloucester and to giving a good recep- 
tion to the deserting eails, 201 : seizure 
of the revenue of, 244 ; favours Brooke’s 
plot, 269 ; determines to leave Oxford, 
330 ; sets out for Exeter, 331 ; proposes 
a marriage between her eldest son and a 
daughter of the Prince of Orange, 348 ; 
gives birth to a daughter at Exeter, li. 

7 ; escapes to France, 8 ; urges Mazarin 
to help Charles, 38 ; arrives in Paris, 
and urges the French to help Charles, 
169; supports O’Hartegan’s request 
for French aid, X70; consults a com- 
mittee of English and Itish Catholics, 
obtain the services of 
toe Duke of Lorraine in England, X71 ; 
failure of her attempt to get help in 
France, 20a ; terms of peace to be sub- 
xmtted to, 340; the Scottish terms of 
peace to be submitted to, iii. 4; is 
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disinclined to come to terms with the 
Scots, 12 , ask<! the continental Catho- 
lics for help, 13 , is on bad terms with 
Rinuccim, 14 , sends Sir Kenelra Digby 
to Rome, ib. , hopes that Mararin will 
lend her troops, 1^; ai)pro\es reluct- 
antly of a negotiation with the Scots, 
iQ , ui ges the t rench court to assist 
Charles, 43 , expects help from the 
French cleigy, 44; talks of mai lying 
hei son to the daughter of the Duke of 
Orleans, ib, , her negotiation with the 
Scots, and her scheme of a Fiench in- 
vasion discovered by an inteicepted 
letter, 63 , favours an alliance wfith the 
Scots, 70, uiges the prince to come to 
France, ti8; has instructions prepaied 
for Bellievre, 128 ; urges Charles to 
accept Pi esbyterianism without the 
co\'enant, 135 ; again urges compliance 
W'lth the Scottish terms, 142 ; threatens 
to retiie into a nunnery, 167; urges 
Charles to abandon the bishops and hold 
to the militia, 169 ; assures Charles that 
Mazarin will help him, 17 1 , derides 
Charles for talking of abdicating, 182; 
fresh Presbyterian proposals sent to, 214 ; 
teaches the Pnnee of Wales to make 
love to the Great Mademoiselle, 238; 
mission of Dunfermline to, 278 ; tries to 
pawn her jewels, iv, 87 ; sends Fathei 
I^ybum to Ireland, 104 ; Irish commis- 
sioner sent to, 109 : makes arrange- 
ments for a rising in England, 138 ; 
raises money for Ormond, 163 ; parties 
at the court of, 164 , sends Fleming to 
Scotland w’lth a small supply of aims 
and money, 166 ; her hopes of aid from 
France cut short by the Fronde, 223 ; 
negotiates with the Duke of Lorraine 
for troops and with Venice for money, 
and oflers Irish soldiers to Mazarin, 
224 ; hopes for assistance from Ireland, 
ib. ; asks leave to visit her husband, 
289^ 

Henrietta, Princess, birth of, ii. 7 ; is to 
remain under Lady Dalkeith’s charge, 
iii. 91 ; carried off to Fiance, 184 

Henry, son of Chailcs I., kept as a hostage, 

i. s» ; Gloucester, Duke of 

Herbert, George, parody on his Sacri^ce^ 

iii 309 

Herbert of Cherbury, Lord, 1629 (Edward 
Herbert), surrenders Montgomexy 
Castle, ii. 93 

Herbert of Raglan, Lord (Edward Somer- 
set ), raises a Welsh army, i. 76 ; defeated 
by Waller at Highnam, 86; lends im- 
men.se sums to Charles, ii, 158 ; created 
Earl of Glamorgan by warimit, id. ; see 
Glamorgan, Earl of 

Herbert, Sir Edward, refuses the attomey- 
gener^ship, ii, 311 

Herbert, Thomas, accompanies Charles to 
Hurst Castle, iv. 259 ; remains in attend- 
ance on Charles aJfier his sentence, 320; 
accompanies (Carles to Whitehall, ; 
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asks to he excused fiom appearing on 
the scaffold, 321 

Heielord, occupied by the Parliamen- 
tarians, i. 22 ; evacuated by Stamfoid, 
76 , taken by Waller, 130 ; abandoned 
by Wallei, 139; aiii^al of Chailes at, 

ii. 259. bessiegtd by Leven, 284; pio- 
giess oi the siCsje of, 30S ; Charleh raises 
the siege of, 310, surprised by Bnch 
and Motgan, 111 21 

Herefoidbhiie, rising of count! ymen in, 
11. 185 ; royalists defeated in, 259 ; de- 
sertion of royalist le% les in, 275 ; plun- 
dered by the Scots, 309 

Heresies, enumeiated m Gangrcena^ iv. 
81 

Herle, Charles, signs a declaration in 
favour of toleration, 1. 368 

Heme, Mr., brings the king's answer from 
Oxford, i. 83 

Hertford, Marquis of, 1640 (William 
Se3nnour), holds out for the king at 
Sherborne, i. 19 ; abandons Sherborne 
and goes into Wales, 32 ; joins the king 
at Oxford with Welsh levies, 86 ; sets 
out from Oxford and occupies Salisbury, 
140; joins Hopton at Chard, 166; 
advances with him towaids Bath, 169; 
moves off towards Salisbury, 173 ; his 
dispute with Ru, ert, xq6 ; accompanies 
the king to Oxford, zb. \ takes part in 
the Treaty of Uxbridge, ii. 121 ; attends 
a council at Hampton Court, 371 ; 
attends the king’s funeral, iv. 324 

Hertfo dshhe, petitions for peace, i, 82; 
outrages by soldieis in, ii. 194 

Hewson, John, Co’onel, directs Whalley to 
resist the removal of the king’s chaplains, 

iii. 306 ; sent to enfoice the payment of 
money in London, iv, 24 ; one of the 
king’s judges, 293 

High Court of Justice, the first and second 
reading of the ordinance for the erection 
of, iv. 289 ; act passed by the Common.s 
only for the erection of, 290 ; meets in 
the Painted Chamber, 293 ; its pre- 
liminary sittings, 295, 297 ; sits in West- 
minster Hall, ib. ; me kin^ brought in 
and charged before, 299 ; its authonty 
questioned by Charles, 300 ; the king a 
second time before, 301 ; the kinga thiid 
time before, 303 ; dissensions amongst 
the members of, 304 ; rejects a proposal 
to put the king to death a.s contu- 
macious, and hears evidence in the 
i^inted Chamber, 303 ; passes pie 
liminary sentence, 307 ; the king for the 
fourth time before, 311 ; sentences the 
king to death, 312 

Highnam, Waller’s victory at, i. 104 

Hinesden House, taken by Cromwell, i. 
31 1 

Hodder Bridge, Cromwell holds a council 
of war at, iv. 184 

Holbom, Major-General, sent to relieve 
Taunton, ii. 94 ; relieves Taunton, 98 « 
retreats from Taunton, 183 
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Holiday, a monthly, granted to the City 
appi entices, iii. 324 ^ 

Holland, arrival of the Prince of Wales in, 
IV. 170 

Holland, Earl of, 1624 (Henry Eich), a 
disappointed couitier, i. 53 ; takes arms 
in defence of the City, 58 ; urges the 
king to jneld something to Pailiament, 
103 ; his anxiety foi peace, 145 ; attempts 
to draw oi-er Essex to the peace party, 
183 ; deserts the Parliament, 199 , his 
reception at Oxford, 201 ; returns to 
London, 246 ; supports Montreuil’s 
negotiation, 11. 339 ; offers to mediate 
between the Scots and the English 
Ple^bytelians, 340; proposes that the 
king shall go to the Scottish army, in. 2 ; 
is iintated at the lefusal of the Commons 
to grant him money, 22 ; takes part in a 
proposal of terras to the king, 213 ; ap- 
pointed commander - in • chief of the 
royalist insui gents, iv. 138 , fills up a 
blank commission in favour of Norwich, 
i 6 ; his designs known to the Committee 
of Derby House, 157 ; takes the field at 
Kingston, 158 ; attacks Reigate, and is 
chased into Kingston, i6o ; captured at 
St. Neots, 1 61 ; resolution of the Houses 
for the banishment of, 246 
Holland, the States of, oppose the Prince 
of Orange, i. 36 

Holies, Denzil, his regiment at Edgehill 

i. 47 ; slaughter of his regiment at Brent- 
ford, 57 ; joins the peace party, 61, 80 ; 
defends Essex, 11. 31 ; Charles attempts 
to win, 85 I takes part in a conference 
on impeaching Cromwell, 87 , makes a 
report on Manchester’s <maige against 
Cromwell, 88 ; charges brought by 
Savile and Lilbume against, 332 ; one 
of the leaders of the Presbyterians, iii. 
216 ; draws up a declaration against the 
army petition, 228 ; interrupted before 
fighting a duel with Ireton, 231 ; his 
evidence against Cromwell discussed, 
282, ». ; ei^apes to France, 349 ; returns 
to his seat in the House of Commons, iv. 
209 ; sent as a commissioner to the 
Treaty of Newpoit, 214 ; urges Charles 
not to waste time over the Treaty of 
Newport, 217 ; reports Charles’s final 
answer from Newport, 265 ; see Eleven 
Members, the 

Holies, leader of the clubmen of Dorset, 

ii. 265 

Holmby House, the Commons vote that 
the king shall be removed to, hi, 184 ; 
Charles’s journey towaids, 212 ; 
Charles’s arrival at, 213 ; proposed re- 
moval of Charles from, 265 ; mission of 
Joyce to, 266 ; removal of Charles from, 
272; the Commons order Fahfiax to 
restore the king to, 278 
Holt Castle, surrender of, iii. 139 
Home, Earl of, 1633 (James Home), plays 
a double game with Montrose, ii. 353 
Honeywood, Sir 'Ihomas, seizes the 
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Essex county magazine, iv. 148 ; joins 
Fairfax, 156 

Hooker, Richaid, traces of Clarendon’s 
study of Ihe Ecclesiastical Polity 
ill. 122 

H< pkins, William, Charles lodges at the 
house of, iv. 214 ; Charles conesponds 
about his escape with, 220, 242 
Hopton, Sir Ralph, reaches Coinw'all, i. 
32 , part assigned to him in the campaign 
of 1643, 67 ; indicted at Lostwithiel, 
69; crosses the Tamar but is foiced to 
retreat, 70 ; returns to Devonshire, 71 ; 
advances towards Exeter, 76 ; again 
retreats into Cornwall, 85 ; defats 
Ruthven at Bradock Down, 86 ; driven 
back from Sourton Down, 131 ; defeats 
Stamford at Stratton, 136 ; advances 
through Devonshire into Somerset, 166 ; 
his correspondence with Waller, 167 ; 
advances against Bath, 169 ; fights a 
battle on Lansdown, ib. ; disabled by 
an explosion, 172 ; is carried to Devizes, 
173 ; besieged in Devizes, ib ; named 
governor of Bristol, but accepts the 
ueutenant-govemorshir), 196 ; raised to 
the peerage, tb ; see Hopton, Lord 
Hopton, Lord, 1643 (Ralph Hopton), 
English so'diers from Ireland serv'e 
under, i. 247 ; advance of, 251 ; mutinous 
state of the army of, 2^2 , takes .'\iundel 
Castle, 253 ; advances to Winchester, 
320 ; establishes his army near Cheriton, 
321 : defeated at Chenton, 323 ; sent 
to Bristol, 349 ; appointed master of 
the ordnance, li. 12 ; sent to the west 
with Prince Charles, 181 ; appointed 
commander-in-chief in the West, xii. 60 ; 
advances towards Toirington, 64 ; is 
defeated at Toirington, 65 ; retreats to 
Stratton and Bodmin, 66 ; surrendeis, 
68 ; refuses to accompany the Prince to 
France, 119 ; resents a proposal to cede 
the Channel Islands to ^ France, 172 ; 
supports an understanding with the 
Scots, iv. 170 ; see Hopton, Sir Ralph 
Hopton Heath, Northampton killed at, 
i. 106 

Hornby, Hamilton halts at, iv. i8t 
Hoi sham, disturbance at, iv. 157 
Horton, Thomas, Colonel, sent to disband 
Laughame’s regiments, iv. 112 ; finds 
South Wales in a state of revolt, 118 ; 
defeats the Welsh at St. Fagans, 125 
Hotham. Captain John, takes Cawood 
Castle, i. 33 ; defeated at Pierce Bridge, 
yx ; grows lukewarm, 105 ; opens a 
negotiation with Newcastle, 141 ; mis- 
conduct of, 159 ; arrest and escape of, 
x6o ; accuses Cl omwell, ib, ; re-arrested, 
161 ; sentenced to death, ii. 104 ; 
executed,^ 103 

Hotham, Sir John, grows lukewarm in the 
Parliamentary cause, i. 10$ ; is ready 
to betray Hull and Lincoln, 141 { arrest 
of, 161 ; sentenced to death, it. 103 ; 
executed; X05 
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Hounslow Heath, reception of the fugi- 
tive members of Parliament by the army 
on, m, j Fairfax holds a lende^vous 
at, IV. 134 

Houms, the, see Parliament 
Ii owley House, stormed by Newcastle, t. 
161 * 

Hudson, AI chael, Dr., accompanies the 
king to the Scots’ camp, iii. 97 ; sent 
wth a message to Montreuil, 99 ; brings 
back the terms of the Scots, 100 j escape 
and recapture of, 104 , acknowledges his 
mission to France, 113 ; escape of, 176 ; 
announc^ a general rising for the king, *<5. 
Wull, the Hothams ofFei to betray, 1. 141 ; 
airest of the Hothams at, 161 ; Lord 
Fairfax invited to be governor of, 160 ; 
laixfaA. confirmed m the governorship 
of, 188 ; besieged by Newcastle, 239; 
Cromwell thiows supplies into, 240; 
stout defence of, 242 ; raising of the siege 
of, 

Hwnble Representation of ike Di^satis- 
Jacti^ of the Army^ A, presented to 
Fairfax on Kentford Heath, in. 279 
Himcks, Hercules, Colonel, charged with 
the execution of the sentence on the king, 
IV. 309, 315 

Hunsdon, Lord (John Carey), impeached, 

m. 357 tf f 

Huntingdon, Charles hears of the battle 
of Kilsyth at, li. 301; plundered by 
Charles s soldiers, 302 
Huntingdon, Robert, Major, his evidence 
agamst Cromwell discussed, iii. 246, 

3 J Charles shows favour to, 318 ; 
Cromwell’s conversation with, 358 ; pie- 
sen ts to the House of Lords a narrative 
^^ailing Cromwell, 175; attacked by 
Lilburne, 176 

Huntly, second Marquis of, 1636 (George 
Gordon), holds a conference with Mont- 
rose, 1. 177 ; suppressed by Argj'le, 336 ; 
gives up hope, ii, 134 ; attempts of Ala.ster 
Macdonald to join, 136 ; named by the 
king Ueutenant of the North, 144 ; con- 
tinues to kwp aloof from Montrose, 230 : 
recalls the Gordons from Montrose, 279 • 
a^in recalls the Gordons, 368 ; keeps 
his forces together on the receipt of a 
private message from the king, ui. 132 : 
remains m arms after Montrose’s depar- 
ture, 143 ; capture of the strongholds of, 

Hurry, John, Colonel, desetts to the king, 

1. 150 ; IS knighted, 155 ; see Hurry, Sir 
John 

Hurry, Sir John, plunders Wycombe, i. 
15s » deserts to Parliament, ij. 34 ; sent 
against Montrose, 204 ; oppos^ to 
Montrose, 216; goes into the North, 
aai t attempts to surprise Montrose, 222 : 
w defeated at Auldearn, 226 ; joins 
Baillie, 278 ; allowed 
by Middleton to leave Scotland, iii, 143 ; 
captured after the battle of Prestou, iv. 
189 


Castle, oiders given to remove 
Charles to, iv. 236 ; Charles remov ed to, 
259 ; Char'es’s sojourn at, 278 ; Charles 
removed from, 279 

Hutchm^n, John, Colonel, remonstrates 
with Hotham, i. 159 ; suppoits Crom- 
well against Hotham, 160; refuses to 
betray Nottingham, 260; sits as one 
of the king’s judges, iv. 293 
Hyde, Sir Kdwaid, political principles of 
\ deserting earls 

should be weil leceived, -ot ; sent to the 
West w ith Prince Charles, li. 181 • re- 
monstrates with Goring, 198; argues 
that th^e Pi ince of Wales ugh t to remain 
in his lather s dominions, in. tin ; refuses 
to accompany the prince to France, and 
I resolves to have nothing to do with 
foieien intrigues, 119 ; principles of, 
/«&. ; dissatisfied with Charles, 121 ; be- 
pns his ‘History of the Great Rebel- 
lion, zb. ; character of the work, 122 * 
his study of jHooker, 123 ; comments on 
the JSew castle propositions, 129 ; resents 
a proposal to cede the Channel Islands 
to h ranee, 172 ; opposes an understand- 
ing with the Scots, and is treated rudely 
by Jermyn, iv. 170 

Ilfracombe, gained by the king, ii. 32 
Irnuiessraent, employed to raise part of the 
New Model Aimy, 11. 193 
Inchiqtun, Lord, 1635 1 Munough O’Brien), 
refused the t;res’dency of Munster, 1. 
333 ; his regiment before Lyme, 357 • 
declares foi Pailiament, li. 162; takW 
offence at Lisle's conduct, lU. 232 ; storms 
Cashel, iv. 107 ; defeats 
laaffe near Mallow, 109 ; declares for the 
king, no; his revolt known at West- 
minster, III ; signs a cessation with the 
Supreme Council, 163 
Independents, the ecclesiastical, growth 
and opinions of, 1, 261 ; d slike of the 
^veiiMt amongst, ib. ; propose terms to 
the king, 264 ; diaw back, 266 ; hope 
that the Assembly will tie consihatoiy, 

CO » *Ssue the Apologetical Narration^ 
208 ; distrust Bristol's overtures, 269 ; 
variety of opinions amongst, iii. 9 ; reli. 
gious practices of, iv. ^ 

Independents, the political, do not resist 
the establishment of parochial Presby- 
terianism, ii. loo ; expect the Treaty of 
Uxbridge to fail, xao ; reject the tolera- 
tion scheme of the Oxfoid clergy, 126; 
intrigue of Lord Savile with, 212 ; sup- 
ported by the Erastians, iii. 6 ; Charl« 
negotittes secretly with, 12, 15 ; ask the 
king to tolerate Independency in Ireland, 
16; the kings deposition proposed by 
the leaders of, 42; Baillie^ tirade 
IIS ; Showing strength of, 116 : 
fear that Charles will accept the New- 
c^tle propositions, 131 ; their policy in 
relation to the Scots, 137 ; character of 
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their influence in the House, r\g\ -wish 
to keep the king at a distance from 
London, 144 ; wi-h to disband Massey’s 
regiments, 147 ; make fresh offers to the 
king, 165 ; favourable to Spain, 170 ; 
do not oppose an ordinance against 
blasphemy and heresy, 183: attempt to 
limit the ordimnce against lay pleach- 
ing, 186 ; take re uge with the army, iii. 
344 ; return under the protection of the 
army, 345 ; are strong in the House of 
Loids and weak in the House of Com- 
mons, 347; obtain a majority in the 
Commons by the help of Cromwell’s 
menaces, 352 ; not in earnest in support- 
ing the revival of the Newcastle proposi- 
tions, 355 ; cannot bieakwith Parliament 
•w ithout securing the support of Charles, 
356 ; obtain an ordinance appointing a 
sub-committee to examine into the 
violence offered to the Houses, 357 , 
split mto two fractions, 366 ; their policy 
in supporting the four bills, iv. 32 ; their 
difficulty in founding toleration, 67 ; 
effect of the democratic principles of, 
80 ; and of their doctrine of toleration, 
8r j blamed for the spread of extravagant 
opinions, 82 ; negotiate with the City 
and the^ Scots, 94 ; persist in seeking 
peace with the king, 96 ; make a fiesli 
appeal to Charles, 09 ; reported to have 
made another application to Charles on 
the basis of The Heads of the Pyoposals, 
124 ; diiven to rely on the army, 325 

Innocent X., Popie, pontificate of. Hi 13 ; 
sends Rinuccini to Ireland, ih . ; agrees 
to articles to be sent by Sir Kenelm 
Digby, 49 

lfistru7neni of Government^ The^ fore- 
shadowed in the Army Remonstrance, 
iv. 241 

Inveilochy, battle of, ii 154 

Ipswich, military gathering at, iii. 236 

Ii eland, Charles expects succour from, i. 
112 ; application to the king from, ib. ; 
formation of the Supreme Council in, 
113 ; expulsion of Catholics from the 
Parliament of, zb. ; progress of the war 
in, 114 ; despondency of the privy council 
in, IIS ; ravages of Lisle in, 116 ; organi- 
sation of the confederate Catholics in, 

1 17; mission of a committee of the 
English House of Commons to, no; 
remonstrance t»f the English officers m, 
ib. ; Charles orders the opening of nego- 
tiations in, 120 ; opposition of the lords 
justices in, 121 ; success of Ormond in, 
122; opening of negotiations, and re- 
monstrance of the coi» federate Catholics 
in, ib. ; reply of the lords justices of, 123 ; 
Ormond empowered to treat for a cessa- 
tion of arms in, 125 ; demand for a free 
parliament in, 220 ; growth of nationalist 
opinions in, 222 ; cessation of the war in, 
225 ; English regiments sent to England 
hrom, 245 ; Ormond lord-lieutenant of, 
248 ; Ormond instructed to outwit the 
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Scots in, ib. ; soldiers to be sent 
England from, 249 ; distress of the Scot- 
tish and English forces in the north of, 
343 ; demands of the agents of the 
Catholics of, 334 ; demands of the agents 
of the Protestants of, ib. ; dismissal of 
the agents of the Catholics of, 347 ; dis- 
pute at Uxbridge about, li. 127 ; Gla- 
morgan's commission foi bringing soldiers 
from, 159 ; peace conferences in, 162 ; 
Glamorgan sent to, 164 ; Marann asked 
to protect, 170, Fitrwilliam's mission to, 
260 ; arrival of Glamorgan in, lii. 
30 ; Roman Catholic clergy demand 
the churches in, ib. ; Glamorgan’s secret 
treaty in, 33 ; arrival of Rinuccini in, 
38 ; Glamorgan denounced before the 
privy council of, 41 ; Charles offers to 
leave to Parliament the management of, 
46 ; treaty of peace between Ormond and 
the Supreme Council in, 55 , reported 
intention of Digby 10 fetch the prince to, 
113 ; Charles expresses a wish to visit, 
154 ; resistance to the peace in, 155 ; 
Ormond offers to retire from, 159 ; weak- 
ness of the Supreme Council in, 162 ; 
influence of the cleigy m, 163 ; Ormond 
offers to surrender the lord-lieutenancy 
of, 217, 21 8 ; proposal to send the parlia- 
mentaiy army to, 219 ; questions put by 
the officers at Saffron Walden about 
service in, 223 ; ariangements for the 
government of, 232 ; Rinuccini’sapparent 
success in, iv 102 ; difficulties of Rinuc- 
cini in, 103 j mission of Father Leybiirn 
to, 104 , arrival of Michael Jones in, and 
departure of Ormond from, ib ; defeats 
of the confederates in, 105, 109 ; proposal 
to appoint a protector of, 109 , the Prince 
of W ales invited to, ib. ; the queen hopes 
for assistance from, 224 ; anival of Or- 
mond in, ib ; Monk seizes the plares 
held by the Scots in the north of, 229 ; 
Ormond piepares to combine with Ru- 
pert’s fleet in, 243 

Ireland, the congregation of the clergy of, 
condemns Ormond's peace, iii. 156 ; 
threatens to lay an interdict on the 
tow'ns in which the peace is published, 
157 ; authorises the refusal of taxes to 
the Supreme Council, 158 

Ireton, Henry, Commissary General, 
reaches Naseby, 11. 242 ; wc ncied at 
Naseby, 247^ 248 ; his generous condu t 
at Probus, lii. 68 ; elected as a recruitei, 
77 ; receives a message from the king, 
05 ; n proved by Ciomwell, 96 , marries 
Bridget Cromwell, 109 ; is interrupted m 
an attempt to fight a duel with Holies, 
231 ; meeting in the regiment of, 2^6 ; 
character of, 240 ; sent as a commissioner 
to quiet the aimy, 245 ; tells thesoldieis 
that they ought not to disband till they 
have received justice, 249 ; gives expres- 
sion to the dissatisfaction of the army, 
sl6x ; signs a letter addressed by 
officers to the City, 287 ; authorship of 
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The Declaration of the ascribed 

to, 29S ; tells Charles that the aimy in- 
tends to mediate between hnn and Par- 
liament, 307 ; entrusted with the pre- 
aration of the term-^ to be offered to the 
ing, 319, 326 ; his constitutional scheme 
submitted to the Council of the Army. 
329 ; asks Charles not to be troubled 
about the revival of the Newcastle 
propositions, 355 ; talks of purging the 
House, 358 ; suspected of too great 
compliance with the king, 361 ; op- 
poses Marten s motion for a vote of No 
Addresses, 360 ; per-ists in treating with 
the king, 369 ; explains his conduct in 
negotiating with the king, 382 ; attacks 
"Wildman for talking of natural rights, 
3B5 ; declares against manhood sufTi agf, 
and argues that no one ought to have a 
vote who has not a fixed intei est in the 
kingdom, 388 ; replies to Sex by, 389 ; 
takes offence and leaves the Council of 
the Army, iv. 8 ; wishes to fight both 
king and Parliament, 26 ; urges Ham- 
mond to keep the king fom escaping, 
27 ; said to have accompanied Cromwell 
to the Blue Boar, 29 ; declares against 
the king in the House of Commons, 50 ; 
accepts the sunender of Canterbury, 
146 ; appointed to witness the execution 
of Lucas and Usle, 203; advises the post- 
ponement of the at plication of force to 
the Houses, 213 ; urges the purging of 
ti" e House of Commons and offers to re- 
sign his commission, 215 ; retires to 
Windsor, 216 ; prepares a demand for 
justice on the king, 227 ; draws up The 
Remonstrance of the Army ^ 233 ; u ges 
Fairfax to allow the army to consider his 
draft, 236; is in comniunic^ition with 
Lilbume, 238 ; agrees to an addition to 
The Remonstrance of the A mny^ 239, 
240 ; has no hope that Charles will 
accept the new overtures from the army, 
242 ; joins in a letter to urge Hammond 
not to allow the king to escape, 243 ; 
disagreement of Lilburne with, 261 ; 
believed by Lilbume to have promised 
that the decision of a proposed com- 
mittee on a new A^eemeni of the 
Feopie shall be final, 262 ; thinks that 
the magistrate ought to punish offences 
against the first table, 277 ; his views on 
a dissolution, 269 ; proposes that the 
king shall be tried and imprisoned, 281 ; 
advocates the fixing of an early date for 
the dissolution, 291 ; sits as one of the 
king’s Judges, 293 ; ui ges the condemna- 
tion of the king, 306 

Irish army, an. intended for service in 
England, the queen proposes to employ, 
L 72 ; Charles sanctions the transporta- 
tion of, 135 ; Taaffe is to lead a detach- 
ment of, 249 ; Byron urges the sending 
of, 29s ; English feeling against the 
employment ofi 296 ; Antrim asks for 
the despatch of, 33a ; Charles’s anxiety 
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to employ, 346 . to be commanded by 
Glamorg.*n,ii. 159 , committee in France 
for providing money fo^ 170, Byron 
anxious for the landing of, 186 ; Charles 
presses Ormond to send, 239 ; prepara- 
tions for the sending of, 2fc, effect on 
Englishmen of the attempt to bring 
over, 261 ; Chailes despairs of the ar- 
rival of, 285; proposal regarding the 
sending of, iii. 50 ; Glamorgan offers to 
expedite the sending of, 51, 53 ; to be 
sent to the relief of Chester, 56 ; counter- 
manded, 57; reported coming of, 113; 
fresh suggestion for bringing over, iv. 83 
Irish soldiers in England, drowned by 
hwanley, h 337 ; ordinance directing 
the killing of, ii. 94 ; spared at Liver- 
pool, il >, ; put to death at Shrewsbury, 
179 

Irish women, taken at Nantwich, but sent 
home by Fairfav, i. 296 ; ill-treated at 
L>me, 357 ; killed after Naseby, li. 252 ; 
killed aftei Philiphaugh, 355 ; alleged 
fecundity of, lii. 38 

Ironside, name of, first given by Rupert 
to Cromwell, ii. i 

Ironsides, name of, first given to Crom- 
well’s soldiers, iv. 179 
Isle of Wight, the, Hammond governor of, 
IV 13 ; arrixa,! of Berkeley and Ash- 
bumham in, 18 ; arrival of Charles in, 
ib. \ removal of Hammond from, 256 ; 
removal of Charles from, 259 
IsUp, Es.sex fails to take, i. X50; Essex 
establishes himself at, 35X ; Cromwell 
defeats Northampton at, li. 201 


Jackson, Thomas, Colonel, mutiny 
against, lii. 263 

James 1 ., King of Great Britain, his say- 
ing ‘ No Bishop, No King,' lii. 173 ; re- 
vival of the srory of his having been 
poisoned, iv. 61 

James, son of Charles I., see York, Duke 
of 

JenkinSj^ David, Judge, imprisoned for 
asserting that the rule of the law is 
inseparable from the rule of the king, 
iii. 309 ; denounces parliamentary ordi- 
n^iTices, iv. 68 ; bill of attainder against, 
ib. ; resolution of the Houses that he 
shall be excepted from pardon, 346 

Jermyn, Henry, pla«d in command of 
the queen’s army, i. 163 ; raised to the 
peertige, 166 ; see Jermyn, Lord 

Jeimyn, 1 ord, 1643 (Henry Jermyn), ad- 
vocates a policy of foreign alliances, L 
196 ; employed to urge Maxarin to help 
Charles, ii. 38 ; intercepted letter firom, 
iiL 63 ; urges the pnnee to come to 
France, xi8 ; Charles’s opinion of, 167 I 
proposes to cede the Channel Islands to 
France, 172 ; takes part in arranging a 
royalist insurrection, iv. X38 ; treats 
Hyde with rudeness, 170; see Jermyn, 
Henry 
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Jersey, arrival of the Prince of Wales at, 
III loQ , the pi ince leaves, 119 ; airange- 
iiients for the Prince of Walts to winter 
at, IV. 224 

Jews, send persons to purchaM goods 
seized for refusal to pay taxes, i 97 

Johnston of Wamston, Archibald, arrives 
in England as a commissioner, 1. 234 ; 
becomes a member of the Committee of 
Both Kingdoms, 306 ; placed on the 
council in command 01 the army, 242 , 
supb with Cromwell, iv. 230 

Jones, Inigo, taken pnsoner at Basing 
House, u. 364 

Jones, hlichael. Colonel, attacks Chester, 
11. 344 ; sends help to Poyntr at Rowton 
Heath, ^45 ; appointed to command m 
Dublin, 111 232 ; arrives in Dublin, iv. 

104 ; defeats Preston at Dungan Hill, 

105 , lefuses to display captured baimps 
on his return to Dub in, 106 j joins 
iMonk, 107 

Joyce, George, Comet, probably sent to 
Oxford by the Agitators, iii. 265 , sent 
by Cromwell to Holmby, 266 , passes 
through Oxford, 268 ; reaches Holmby, 
269 ; forces his way into the king’s pre- 
sence, 271 ; shows his commission, z 6 ; 
caines off the king, 272 ; rallied by 
Charles, 28s 

Jubbes, John, Lieutenant-Colonel, asks 
that Parliament may be puiged, iv. 5 

Juiiginent of tlie University of Ox/or 
The, drawn up by Sanderson, hi. 314 

Juxon, Will am (Bi-hop of London), ap- 
proves of Charles’s proposal to estabh'ih 
Presbj'terianisin for three years, lii. 166; 
allowed to vi^it the king after his sen- 
ten''e, iv. 318 ; accompanie> Charles to 
Whitehall, 320 ; appears with Charles on 
the scaffold, ib. ; attends the king’s 
funeral, 324 


Kelham, Charles removed to, iii. 103 
Kells, synod of, i. 113 
Kempson, Nicholas, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
stopped from taking his men to Irleand, 
iii. 23s 

Kendal, Hamilton advances to, iv. 180 
Kent, division of opinion in, i. 12 \ sup- 
pression of a rising in, 180 ; meeting of 
soldiers in, li, 193 ; preparations for a 
rising in, iv. 87 ; wishes the Scottish in- 
vasion to precede its rising, 132 ; pro- 
ceedings of the grand j’ury of 133 ; 
rising in, ib.; advance and let^t of 
the insui gents in, 134 ; the sitiation in, 
136 ; Fairfax marches into, 137 ; defeat 
at Maidstone of the insurgCiits of, 140 ; 
dispersal of the insurgents of, 142 ; sub- 
mits to Parliament, 146 
Kn ntford Heath, rendezvous on, iii. 279 
Kilkenny, Assembly at, i. 113 ; meeting of 
the General Assembler at, 117 ; Antrim 
begs for troops for Charles at, 352 ; Or- 
mond’s peace pre claimed at, hi. 157; 
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Ormond comes to the support of the 
Supieme Council at, 159 ; the leaders of 
the Supreme Council arrested by Rinuc- 
cini at, lb. 

Kilhgrew, Sir Petei , sent to open a nego- 
tiation with the king, 1, 54 
Kilpont, Lord (John Graham), murder of, 
ii. 142 

Kilrush, Ormond’s victory at, i. 114 
Kilsyth, Montrose arii\es at, li. 294; 
battle of, 298 

Kmeton, arnval of Essex at, i. 42 ; 

Rupert's charge into, 45 
King, James, Geneial, becomes New- 
castle’s military adviser, i. 93 ; see 
Eythin, Loid 

King's Cabinet, the, taken at Naseby, and 
published, 11. 258 

King's evil, Charles touches for, iii. 212 
Kingston, occupied by the king, i. 60; 

Holland appears in arms at, iv. 158 
Kintyre, Alaster Macdonald driven out 
of. iii 300 

Kirkby Thore, the Scots established at, 
tv. 165 

Kislmgbury, Fairfax at, ii 240 
Knaresboiough, aiuvalof Rupert at, i. 37a 
Knollys, Hauseid, attack on, 11. 330 
Knottingley, Cromwell’s a rival at, iv. 232 


Labourers, the condition of, iii. 195 
Lambert, John, Colonel, aftei wards Maj'or- 
Cieiieral, has a share in drawing up 7 he 
Heads of the Proposals, iii. 326 ; sent 
to command the forces m the north, as 
maior-general, iv. 48 ; detaches forces 
to besiege Pontefract, 146 ; dii\esLang- 
dale into Carlisle, 156 ; falls back before 
Hamilton, 165 ; retreats to Richmond, 
and then to Leeds, 180 ; joined by 
Cromwell, 183; despatched in pursuit of 
the Scots, 191 ; accepts the capitulation 
of Hamilton, 192 ; sent to Edinburgh to 
p-otect Argyle, 230; left by CromwelJ 
at Edinburgh, 231 

Lanark. £a-l of, 1639 (William Hamilton), 
escapes to Scotland, i. 298 ; laises the 
Hamil.on tenants against Montrose, 11. 
294 ; approaches Kilsyth, 295 ; infoi ms 
Charles that he cannot come to Scotia d, 
111, 182 ; sent to England, 359 ; arrives 
in England, 373 , urges Chailes to escape, 
iv. 1 ; advises the crushing of Argyle s 
p.’irty, 156 ; urges Monro to fight the 
Whiggamores, 228 

Lancashire, royalists in, i. 33, 157 ; 
strength of the parliamentarians in, 248 ; 
expected royalist rising in, iv, 91 ; part 
taken in the campaign of Preston by the 
fort es of, 183, 187, 18. ^ 

Landguard Fort, proposed seizure 0^ iv. gi 
Lane, Sir Richard, appo.nted Lord Keeper, 
ii. 31 1 

Langdale, Sir Marmaduke, accompanies 
Rupert to Oxford, ii. 56 ; relieves 
Pontefract, 184 ; urges Chailes to march 
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to the North, 209 ; mutiny of the cavalry j 
of, 235 ; defeated by W halley at Naseby, 
249 ; sent to North Wales to receive the 
Irish army, 260; pioposal to send into 
the North, 277 ; sent to Rowton Heath, 
344 ; defeated, 345 ; advises Charles to 
continue his march towards Scotland, 
36S ; sent with Bigby to join Monti ose, 
369 ; takes part m the fight at Sherburn, 
370 ; arrives in Edinbmgh, iv. 88 ; seizes 
Berwick, 122 ; driven into Cai lisle, 156 ; 
refuses to sign the covenant, tb, ; hopes 
to take Skipton and to relieve Ponte- 
fiact, i8i ; announces the gathenng of 
pailiamentary forces in Yorkshire, 182 ; 
marches towards Preston, ib. ; his posi- 
tion at Preston, 185 ; defeated by Crom- 
well, 188; captured and imprisoned in 
Nottingham Castle, 192, 103 ; Lauder- 
dale’s opinion of, ; resolution of the 
Houses that he shall be excepted from 
pardon, 247 

Langford House, surrender of, ii. 366 

I angport, battle of, ii. 271 

Lanhydrock, seized by Grenvile, 3 . 13 

Lansdown, battle of, i. 169 

Lathom House, held for the king, i. 248 , 
the Countess of Derby besieged in, 316 ; 
continuation of the siege of, 364 ; raising 
of the siege of, 366 

Laud, William (Archbishop of Canter- 
bury), impeachment of, i. 246 : trial of, 
ii, 99 ; points of law argued by the 
counsel of, 102 , ordinance passed by the 
Commons for the attainder of, ih ; the 
Lords pass the ordinance for the at- 
tainder of, 106 , execution of, 107 ; fruit 
of the teaching of, 108 

J-auderdale, Earl of, 1643 (John Mait- 
land), takes part in the Treaty of Ux- 
bridge, iu 121 ; mainly influenced by 
political motives, ib. ; sent as commis- 
sioner to England, iii, 252 , negotiates 
with the Pre.^yterians about sending a 
new Scottish army into England, 259; 
said to have taken a letter from the king 
to the Prince of Wales, 297 ; serves as 
intermediary between Charles and the 
P^byterians, 299 ; has an interview 
with Charles, 301 ; sees Charles again 
and expects that he will countenance a 
Scottish invasion, 33^ ; acts in combina- 
tion with the English Presbyterians, 
33s; driven from Woburn by the sol- 
diers, 342 ; joins in the presentation of 
the Hampton Court propositions, 357 ; 
receives an oifer from Batten, 360; 
urges Charles to escape, iv. x ; stirs up 
the Committee of Estates against the 
English Parliament, 87 ; joins in a for- 
mal invitation to the Prince of Wales, 
123 ; ret ommends an immediate advance 
into England, 156; regrets the feulure 
of Holland’s enterprise, 162 ; expects 
Scotland to play a decisive part, x66 ; 
compared with Cromwell, 167; defend'> 
tlie Scottish manifesto, 169 ; Baillie's 
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report of a conversation with, ib. ; sent 
on a mission to the Prince of Wale^ 
170 ; arrives in the Downs, 194 ; induces 
the Prince of Wales to accept the Scot- 
tish terms, tos ; supports the employ- 
ment of Presbyterians in England, ib. ; 
anxious about Hamilton's army, 197 * 
hears of the battle of Preston, ib. ’ 
Laugharne, Rowland, defeated by Gerard, 
ii. 213 ; defeits Stradling, 289 ; red ues> 
four counties m South Wales, 376; his 
soldiers threatened with disbandment 
iv. 84 ; resistance todisbandment amongst 
the soldieis of, in ; commands the Welsh 
at St. Fagans, 125 ; resolution of the 
Houses for the bani!,hment of, 246 
Launceston, parliamentary^ committee at, 
i. 68 ; occupied ly Hopton, 135 ; retreat 
of the Prim e of wales to, iii. 59 , occu- 
pied by' Fairfax, 66 
Lawrans, John, letters of, iv. 282 
Lawyers, m ti e House of Commons, ex- 
pect to be feed, iv. 72 
Lay preaching, forbidden, ii. 76; offence 
given to the soldiers by, 193 ; prohibited 
by ordinance, ib. ; another ordinance 
ag.iinst, lii. 1 86 

Laycock House, taken by Cromwell, li. 

Leatherhead, mutiny of Waller’s cavaliy 
at, 11. X28 

Leed•^, captured by the royalists, and re- 
ca^ituied by Sir T. Fairfax, i. 87 ; the 
Fairfaxes besieged in, 106; abaudoned 
to Newcastle, 162 ; reception of Charles 
at, iiu 212 

Leeke, Dorothy, her letter on the state 
of feeling at Oxford during the siege of 
Gloucester, i. 200 

Legge, William, governor of Oxford, ii. 
212 ; anxious for peace, 303 ; arrest of, 
317 ; conveys a message from the king 
to Ashbumham, iv. o ; present at a con- 
ference at Thames Ditton, 12; accom- 
pai.ies the king from Hampton Court, 
17 ; dismissed from Cansbrooke, 49 , sent 
by the Independents to the king, 99 
Leicester, Earl of, 1626 (Robert Sidney), 
foi bidden by the king to go to Ireland, 
i. iig 

Leicester, Rupert demands money from, 
L 16; Cromwell objects to the anxiety 
of Lord Grey of Groby to secure, 143 ; 
stormed and plundered by the king, u, 
233 , recovered by Fairfax, 254 ; arrival 
of Cromwell at, iv. 17S 
I^nthall, Sir John, charge brought by 
Lilbume against, ii. 332 
Lenthall, William, ^ appointed master of 
the rolls by Parliament, i 73 , charge 
brought by^ Lilbume against, ii 332 ; 
held down in the chair, Hi. 337 ; takes 
refuge with the aimy, 339, 344; returns 
to the chair of the House of Commons, 
345 ; takes a bribe, iv. 76 ; negotiates 
with Cromwell, 283 

Leslie, David, attached to Manchester 
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at Marston Afoor, i. 376 ; his conduct 
at Mar^ton Moor, 378 ; destroys the 
Whitecoats, 381 ; attaches himself to 
Cromwell, ii. i ; besieges Carlisle, 62 ; 
sent against Rupeit, 185 ; takes Carlisle, 
and occupies it with a Scottish garrison, 
263 ; advances southwards to join Leven, 
276 ; sent in pursuit of Charles, 290 ; 
marches towards Scotland, 309 ; enters 
Scotland, 353 ; inarches after Montrose, 
354 ; defeats Montrose at Philiphaugh, 
355 ; allows prisoners to be killed at 
Linlithgow, 356 ; sends Middleton after 
Montrose, 368 ; remains in the Lothians, 
369 ; in command of the Scottish army 
round Newark, iii. 103 ; is probably 
attached to Callander’s fiarty, 141 ; re- 
fuses a dukedom as the price of support- 
ing Charles, 187 ; placed in command of 
a new army in Scotland, 251 ; captures 
Huntly’s strongholds, ib. ; overruns 
Huntly’s country, 299; drives Alaster 
Macdonald out of Kintyre, 300 ; refuses 
a command in Hamilton s army, iv. 132 ; 
does not venture to resist Hamilton, 
155; supports the Whiggamore Raid, 
228 

L<^lie, Ludowick, governor of Berwick, 
iv. 230 

Leslie, Robin, sent to England to pre- 
the way for Lanark and Loudoun, 
lii. 359 

L’Estrange, Roger, sentenced to death 
and reprieved, ii. 113 

Levellers, the, origin of the name, iii. 
380 ; Cromwell’s hostility to, . ad- 
mitted to the discussion in the army 
council on 7 he Case of the A 382 ; 
talk of carrying the king to Ely, iv. 2 ; 
object to the constitutional scheme of 
the committee of the army council, 9; 
distrust Cromwell, 47 ; hold a meeting 
at East Smithheld, 54; petition of the, 
213 ; hold conference with the Inde- 
pendents of the army, 238 ; addition to 
the Army Remonstrance proposed by a 
committee of, 239 ; attempt of the army 
leadens to come to an understanding 
with, 260; admitted into a committee 
formed to consider a new Agreement of 
the People, 262 ; their opinions on a dis- 
solution, 268 

Leven, Earl of, 1641 (Alexander Leslie), 
visits Ireland, i. 115 ; appointed to com- 
mand the Scottish army in England, 
232 ; refuses to consent to the deposition 
of the king, 368 ; flight of, 380 , asks for 
a settlement of church government and 
peace, ii, 3 , besieges Newcastle, 4 ; 
sends David Leslie against Rupert, 
185 ; ordered to send Baillie and Hurry 
against Montrose, 204 ; ordered by the 
Committee of Both Kingdoms to march 
against the king, 2x1 ; insists upon 
marching through Westmoreland, 214; 
wishes to protect Scotland, ; eflfect 
of the battle of Auldearn on, 227; 
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marches to Mansfield, 256; invited to 
besiege Hereford, 263 ; waits for money 
at Alcester, lA , besieges Hereford, 
284 ; refuses to allow Fleming to visit 
the Scottish camp, 285 ; is not to be 
gained by the king, 280 ; complains that 
the pay for his army is kept back, 308 ; 
abandons the siege 'of Hereford, 310; 
proposal to rec *11 to Scotland, 340 ; 
urged by Digby to join the king, 343 ; 
quartered on the Tees, 369; invited to 
Desiege Newark j i i. 2 , refuses to nego- 
tiate with the king, 3 ; invests Newark, 
II , withdraws to Newcastle, 103 ; secures 
Edinburgh Castle for the Whiggamores, 
iv. 228 

L^bum, Father, sent by the queen to 
Ireland under the name of Winter 
Grant, iv, 104 

Liberty of conscience, offered by Charles 
to Vane, i. 274 ; not yet a prob'em for 
practical statesmen, 276 ; anonymous 
tract on, 290; Cromwell pleads for, 11. 
252, 319 ; accepted by the Dissenting 
Brethien, iii. jo; London petitions 
against, 11 

Liberty of Prophesying, The^ publication 
of, ill. 31 1 

Licensing of the press, ordinance for, i. 
J47 

Lichfield, besieged by Lord Brooke, 97 ; 
surrenders to Cell, 98 ; recovered by 
Rupert, 108 

Lichfield, Earl of, 1645 (B.rnard Stuart), 
killed, 11. 345 ; see Stuart, Lord Bernard 

Lidge, forces for Charles’s service from, iu 
159 

Lilbume, Henry, Colonel, is the probable 
writer of a letter which warns Charles 
that his murder is being planned, iv, 15 ; 
his defection and death, 179 

Lilbume, John, captur^ at Brentford, 
and sentenced to death as a traitorj i. 
73 ; threatened to be hanged for taking 
Tickhill Castle, in 22 ; character of, no ; 
his letter to Prynne, ib. ; importance of 
his views, 112 ; excluded from the New 
Model Army, 195 ; arrested and liberated 
by the Committee of Examinations, 330 ; 
prints bis reasons for toleration, and is 
again arrested and liberated, 331 ; his 
claims on Parliament, ib. : brings charges 
against Holies and the Lenthalls, 33a; 
taken into custody, ib. ; bis views on the 
author!^ of the House of Commons, 
333; his constitutional position, 334; 
liberation of, ib. ; committed to New- 
gate by the Lords, iii, 125 ; sentenced 
to fine and impris nment by the Lords, 
ib. ; his influence with the army, 235 ; 
holds that Parliament has no legal ex- 
istence, 362 ; is visited by Cromwell, and 
offers to leave England if the Commons 
will adopt his view on the Lords’ juris- 
diction, 363 ; denounces Cromwell, 364 
liberation and re-arrest of, iv. 54 ; holds 
that toleration should be unlimited, 8x; 
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set at liberty in order that he may of Cheriton, i. 322 ; joins the royalisti io 

attack Cromwell, 175 ; attacks Hun- Essex, iv. 14S ; condemned to be shot, 

tington, 176 ; makes overtures to Crom- 202 ; execution of, 203 

veil, tb. ; writes part of the petition of Lisle Viscount (Ph lip Sidney), heads an 
the London Levellers, 213 ; in commti- expedition in Ireland, i. 116; allied with 

nicaiion with Ireton, 238 ; objects to Parsons, 122 ; appointed parliamentary 

the king's execution without security loi d-lieu tenant of Ireland, lii. 232 ; recall 

against tne army, ib ; fails to a^ree of, ib ; Monk senses under^ iv, 108 

with Iieton, 261 ; proposes to Harrison Lneipool, taken by Rupert, i. 367; taken 
the appointment of a comn ittee to draw by Meldmm, ti. 62, 93 
up a new Agreement 0/ i/ie People, Livesey, Sir Michael, oidered to suppress 
262 ; believes Ireton to have promised Holland’s rising, iv. 157 ; pursues 
that the decision of the committee shall Holland, t6o , 

be final, ib. ; forms a committee, 267; Lobsters, the Harleiiggs cavalry nick- 
dihappointed that the diaft of his com- named, i. 170; defeated on Roundway 
mittee is discussed in the Council of Down, 173 ... 

Ofticers, 277; withdraws from the dis- Local feeling, strength of, 1. 68; the 
cussion, 295 Cornish, 70; pailiamentary armies 

Lilburne, Robert, Colonel, takes part in divided by, 134 ; its effect on the king's 

the officers’ petition on service in Ire- army after the victory of Round way 

land 111. 224; summoned by the Dow n, 194 ; danger of relying on, 340 ; 

House of Commons, 228; pi events weakens the king’s^ army after the 

Kenipson from taking his men to Ire- taking of Leicester, ii. 235 
land, 235 ; mutiny in the regiment of, London, City of, provides money for the 
iv. 23 parliamentary army, i 28 ; offers the 

Lilbumian party, the petition presented service of its trained bands, 38 ; hope- 

by, ill. 254 ; second and thiid petitions fulness of the royalists in, tb. ; earth- 

of, 257; fourth petition of, 275; see works laised round, 52 ; asked by Parlia- 

Levellers, the nient for support, 55 ; Pym's application 

Limerick, Ormond’s herald attacked at, to, 56 ; sends its tiained bands to Tum- 

ni, 157 ham Green, 58 ; protests against an 

Lincoln, Earl of, 16x9 (Theophilus Clin- accommodation, 63 ; laises^ a loan, 65 ; 

ton), impeiched, iii. 357 royalists in, 74 ; peace nots in, ib. ; 

Lincoln, the Hothams offer to betray, I. raises a fresh loan, 96 ; orders given for 

141 : the queen expects to gain, 160; the foxtification of, 98 ; royalist party in, 

failure of a plot for the betrayal of, 163 ; i44 1 discovery of Waller’s plot in, 146 ; 

abandoned by Willoughby, 191 ; taken authorised to command its own forces, 

by Manchester, 242 ; given up to the 178 ; «ends troops into Kent, 180 ; asks 

royalists, 318 ; stormed by Manchester, that Waller may command a new army, 

34S ; Manchester establishes himself at, ib, ; intrusted with the gu^d of the 

u. 22 Tower, 181 ; anti-royalist feeling m, tb. ; 

Lincolnshiie, added to the Eastern Associa- is irritated by the intention of the 

tion, 1. 239; pacified by Manchester, Houses to negotiate after Roundway 

245 ; defeat of royalist insurgents in, Down, 185 ; petitions against peace 

jv 145 propositions, ib, ; a forced loan of fifty 

Lindsay, Earl of, see Crawford and Lind- subsidies imposed on, 202 ; preparations 
say Earl of for the relief of Gloucester in, 203 ; 

Lindsey, first Earl of, 1626 (Robeit review of the trained bands in, 237 ; 

Bertie), commander.in-chief of the king's finds money for the Scots, 238 ; asks for 

army, 1-3; refuses to act as general at the recall of its tnun*d bands, 251 ; 

Edgehill, 43 ; death of, 49 Brooke’s plot for winning for the king, 

Lindsey, second Earl of, 1642 (Montague 2 ^ ; dinner given to the Houses by, 273 ; 

Bertie), sent to negotiate with Rains- offers men and money to Essex, 340 ; 

borough, iii. 96 ; urges Charles to escape offers five regiments after Essex s surren* 

from New-port, iv. 258; attends the der, ix. 37; petition of the clergy of, 

king's funeral, 324 against toleration, 7$ ; 

Lingen, Sir Henry, said to have risen in execution of Laud and Wren m, 102 ; 
Herefordshire, iv. 192 ; routed in asked for a loan to pay the first expenses 

Montgomeryshire, 194; resolution of of the New Model Army, 187 ; entertains 

the Houses for the banishment of, 246 the two H ©uses at a banquet, 256 ; entry 

Linlithgow, prisoners killed at, ii. 356 of the prisoners from Naseby into, tb. ; 

Linton Lord CJohn Stewart), sent to join religion of the c tizens of, ui 8 ; petitions 

Montrose, and recalled, ii. 354 against t leration, 28; supports the 

Liskeard, arrival of Charles at, li xo terms offered to the king by the Scots, 

Lisle, Tohn, in the chair of a qommittee of 76 ; p'oposal to put the suburban militia 

pri\ lieges, ii. 89 ; makes h?s report, 118 under the authonties of, tb . ; its petition 

Lisle, Sit (Jeorge, takes part in the battle on excommunication, 78 ; military m* 
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portancc of, 8i ; is reconciled with the 
Hoxxse of Commons, 84 ; election of 
elders in, 126 ; asks for the disbandment 
of the army, 18^ ; distrusts Charles, 215 ; 
petitions for the disbandment of the 
army, 221 ; asks for a new militia com- 
mittee of its own choosing, 250 ; urged 
by M«iS'ey to rise against the army, 278 ; 
asks that the army may be disbanded, 
and that the Qty may be permitted to 
raise cavalry, 286 ; letter of twelve 
officers to, 287 ; want of martial en- 
thusiasm in, 291 ; tempoiises with the 
army, 29a ; sends a deputation to the 
aimy, 293; men under arms in, 302; 
signature of The Solemn Engagement 
of the City in, 335 , prepares to resist 
the army, 338 ; Massey named com- 
mander of the forces of, 339 danger of 
anarchy in, 343 ; yields to Fairfax, 344 ; 
passage of the army through, 345 ; 
difficulty of raising the assessment for 
the army in, 362 ; the election of Lord 
Mayor Warner secured by military 
intervention in, 370 ; Hewson ordered to 
enfoice payment of the assessments in, 
iv. 24 ; riot on Christmas Day in, 46 ; 
opinion favourable to Charles in, 94 ? riot 
in, 97 ; attack on Westminster made by 
a mob from, tS. ; riot suppressed by 
soldiers in, 98 ; removal of posts^ and 
chains from the streets of, ; conciliated 
by Cromwell and Vane, 115 ; posts and 
chains restored to, th , ; Cromwell 
anxious to spa^e, 121 ; offered permission 
to nominate its own militia committee 
and the lieutenant of the Tower, 125 ; 
hesitation, in^ 126 ; receives coolly the 
news of the victory at St. Fagans, 127 ; 
distrusts Charles, 129; welcomes the 
concessions made by Parliament, 130; 

E resses for a p«:sonaJ treaty with the 
ing, 143 ; Norwich hopes to be admitted 
into, 145 ; apprehension lest Holland 
shall receive aid from, 161 ; prisoners 
rescued in the streets of, 162 ; listing of 
forces by Skippon in, 172 ; effect of the 
prince’s .seizure of merchantmen upon, 
173 ; talk of raising an army^ for the 
Prince of Wales in, 196; is more 
conciliatory towards the army, 212 ; 
army enters London, 264 ; seizure by 
Fainax of money in, 274 
London, Committee of the Militia of the 
City of, placed in command^ of forces 
ra’sed for the defence of th-* f'ity, i. 179 ; 
demands 1 hat the suburban militia shall 
be subjected to, ^ ni. 76 ; a new one 
authorised by ordinance, and chosen by 
the City, 250 ; newly constituted by the 
Presbyterians, ih, ; committee of safety 
appointed to confer with, 291 J orders the 
trained hands to resist the army, 292 ; 
restoration of the old, 335 ; re.storation 
of the new, 336, 337 ; repeal of ordinance 
restoring the new, 352 ; again proposed 
to be nominated by the Ciiy, iv. 125 ; 
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passing of an ordinance nominating 
according to the choice of the City, 120 

London, Common Council of ihe City of, 
petitions for the return of the king, i 78 ; 
sends agents to Oxford, 8r ; Charles's 
answer to, tS . ; rejects Charles’s terms, 
83 ; asks for the formation of an associa- 
tion, 9p ; orders the destruction of 
Cheapside Cross, 132 ; petitions for the 
rejection of the peace propositions, 185 ; 
makes suggestions as to the management 
of the war, 11. 236 ; transmits to Parlia- 
ment petitions against liberty of con- 
science, iii. 13 ; draws up a tempoiising 
answer to the letter of the twelve officers, 
292 ; objects to a new wa*-, 298 ; urges 
the House ot Commons to give way to 
the army, 304 ; petitions for the restora- 
tion of the new militia committee, 336 ; 
announces to Fairfax its readiness to 
yield, 344 ; offers to live and die with 
Parliamentj and asks for the resumption 
of negotiations with the king, iv. 130 ; 
asks that the king may be brought to 
London, 158 

Ixindon, Common Hall of the City ot, 
Charles’s answer to the peace propolis 
read to, i. 82 ; Brooke’s plot described 
to, 273 

London, Trained Bands of, appear on 
Tumham Green, i. 58; their maich to 
Gloucester, 202; their conduct at New- 
bury, 214 ; welcomed on their return, 
237 ; dislike of permanent service 
amongst, 243 ; offer to retake Reading, 
ih . ; recover Newport Pagnell, 244 ; 
mutiny of, 250 ; their recall demanded, 
251 ; desert Waller, 340 ; are unfit for 
permanent service, iii. <? ; Waller com- 
plains of the desertion of, 6 ; hang back 
when summoned to resist the army, iii. 
292 

I.ords, House of, the peace party in, i. 
53 ; prepares propositions for peace, 
75 ; completes the propositions, 78 ; 
votes for a cessation of arms,^ 90 ; 
alienated from the king, 99 ; continued 
hopes of the peace party in, 145 ; re- 
fuses to reopen negotiations, 165; pre- 
pares peace^ propositions, 183 ; peisists 
in supporting the propositions, 1^84 ; 
threatened by a mob, 185 ; ffeserteU 
by seven peers, 399 ; amends the 
covenant, 234 ; takes the covenant, 244 ; 
proposal to pioceed with the queen s 
impeachment in, 270 ; its attitude to- 
wards the scheme of the Commons, for 
the Committee of Both Kingdoms, 305 ; 
its attitude towards a pressed Dutch 
mediation, 329 ; proposes to open a 
negotiation, 341 ; in conflict with the 
Commons, 342 ; attempts to reveise a 
decision of the Committee of Both 
Kingdoms, 355 ; asks the Assembly to 
settle church government, ik 75 ; sup- 
ports Manchester against Cromwell, 
83 ; inclined to peace, 99 ; Jjaud at the 

^ B a 
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bar of, loo ; resents the pressure of the 
Commons to pas-s the ordinance for 
Laud’s attainder, 102 ; paitly accepts 
the ordinance, 103 ; refuses to renew 
the ordinance for martial law, 105 ; 
pioposed union with the Commons in a 
single House, 106; passes the ordinance 
for Laud's attainder, ib, ; attempt of the 
Commons to intimidate, 1 16 ; states its 
objections to the Self-denying Oidi- 
nance, 117 ; throws out the Self-denying 
Ordinance, 118 ; concurs w>ith the Scots 
on the pieliminanes of the Tieaty of 
Uxbiidge, 123 ; pass s the New Model 
Ordinance with provisoes, 128, objects 
to some of the officers named by the 
Commons, 187 ; rules that^ the vote of 
Catholic peer is inadmissible, ib, ; 
gives way about the ofilcers, and is 
thanked by the Commons, w, ; post- 
pones consideration of the appoint- 
ment of Cromwell as lieutenant- 
general, 23S ; confirms Crornsvell's 
appointment, 254 ; suggests the opening 
of negotiations. 257 ; revives Cromwell’s 
Accommodation Order, in. 10 ; passes 
an^ oidinance establishing Presby- 
terianism, 77 ; refuses to concur with 
the Commons in placing the king 
in Waiwick Castle, 105 ; Presbyterian 
niajority in, ih, ; votes that the king 
is to be disposed of by the Houses, 
144; refuses to disband Massey’s 
regiments, 147 ; orders that Fairfax’s 
soldiers shall take the covenant, and 
votes that the king shall come to 
New’maiket, 184 ; votes for discon- 
tinuing the pay of the army, and 
foibids F.iirfax to quarter in the 
Fastern Association, 2x8; adoijts a 
declaration against the army petition, 
220 ; invites the king to Oatlands, 254 ; 
asks the Commons to open negotiations 
■with the king, 297 ; yields to the army, 
303; gives way to the London mob, 
330 ; secession of the Independents 
from, 339 ; return of the seceding mem- 
beis to, 345 ; Independent maj’ority 
in, 346; proposes a scheme for the 
settlement of religion, 375 ; Cromwell’s 
attitude tOAvards, iv, 6; takes offence 
at a letter from the Scottish commis- 
sioneis, 10 ; sends to the Commons 
four propositions to he turned into 
bills, 31, 32 ; refuses to appoint Rains- 
borough vice-admiral, 44; obj'ects to 
the vote of No Addresses, 52 ; passes 
the vote under piessure from the army, 
53; liberates the seven impeached 
peers, 55 ; concur^ in the declaration 
that the government by kin^, lords, 
and commons is to be mmntained, 
124 ; supports a request for bringing 
the king to London, 158; refuses to 
call the Scots enemies, x68^ agrees to 
fix the place of the trea^* with the king 
in the Isle of Wighv *7® * attempts to 
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avert a breach wdth the king, 293 ; pro- 
poses to banish Hamilton, 245 ; thinly 
attended after Pride’s Purge, 285 ; op- 
position to the^ king’s trial in, 289 ; ap- 
points a committee to draw up an ordi- 
nance against a king’s levying war 
against Parliament in the future, 293 ; 
the Commons break off communications 
with, 294 

Lords Justices in Ireland (Borlase and 
Paisons), piohibit intercourse with the 
Catholics, i. 113 ; give an account of 
their ill-success, 115 ; Charles’s dis- 
pleasure with, 119; disapprove of the 
king’s commission to treat with the 
Catholics, 121 ; show favour to Lisle, 
122 ; urge the continuance of the war, 
123; (liorlase and Tichbome) are un- 
able to supply Ormond, 221 
Lorraine, Duke of (Charles III.), forces 
proposed to be sent by, li. 159 ; Hen- 
rietta Maria requests the aid of, 171; 

{ iromises to bring io,oco men to Eng- 
and, 172 ; the Dutch refuse passage 
to, 202 ; Henrietta^ Maria asks for a 
loan of troops from, iv. 224 
Lostwithiel, Hopton indicted at, i. 69 ; 
arrival of Essex at, ii. 10 ; surrender of 
Essex’s infantry at, 18 
Lothian, Earl of, 1631 (William Kerr), 
imprisoned at Bristol, i. 297 ; joins in 
an overture to the king, u. 285 ; his 
language to the king at Southwell, 
ill 103 ; returns to England as a com- 
missioner to protest against the king’s 
trial, iv. 304 

Loudoun, Earl of, 1633 (John Campbell), 
a Scottish commissioner in England, 
i. 125 ; becomes a member of the 
Committee of Both Kingdoms, 306 ; 
takes part in a conference on im- 
peaching Cromwell, ii. 87 ; takes part 
in the Treaty of UxbiidgCj 121 ; defends 
Presbyterianism from political motives, 
ib, ; supports the demand on the City 
for a loan for the New Model Army, 
187 ; asks the English Parliament for 
aid against Montrose, 340; denounces 
the English leaders,^ ib. ; refuses to con- 
fer with Montreuil, iii. 75 ; confers 
with Dunfermline and Balcarres, ^ ; 
Charles asks for an interview with, 
T07; sent to England, 359; arrives 
in England, 373 ; urges Charles to es- 
cape, iv. I ; passes over to the Argyle 
parly, 80 ; openly acknowledges his 
chanffe of opinion, 228 
Loughborough, Lord, 1643 (Henry Has^ 
tings), joins the royalists in Essex, 
iv. X48 ; resolution of the Houses for 
the banishment of, 246 
Louis XIII., death of, i. 271 
Louis XIV., accession of, i. a?* 

X^ve, Nicholas, makes light of the 
apTOintment of a committee to con- 
sider how to proceed against the king, 
w , 284 
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Lovelace, Lord, 1634 (John Lovelace), 
deserts to the king, i. 199 ; takes a 
message from Chailes to Vane, 274 
Lu^s, Lord, 1644 (John Lucas), situation 
of the house of, iv. 147 ; storming of 
the house of, 198 ; see Lucas, Sir John 
Lucas, Sir Charles, attacks the Scots at 
Marston Moor, i. 379 ; holds a commis- 
sion from the Pnnce of Wales, and 
rouses the Essex trained bands, iv. 147 j 
persuades the royalists to march to 
Colchester, 149 ; directs the defence of 
Colchester, 150 ; draws up the royalist 
army before Colchester, 131 ; drives 
Barkstead out of Colchester, 153; 
vigorous defence made by, 198 ; con- 
demned to be shot, 202 ; execution of, 
203 , his alleged breach of parole dis- 
cussed, 20$, «. 

Lucas, Sir John, his house sacked, L is ; 

see Lucas, Lord 
Ludlow, Rupert at, ii. 184 
Ludlow, Edmund, Colonel, takes War- 
dour Castle, i. 207 ; elected as a re- 
cruiter, ill 77 j his account of Ciom- 
well s dmner party, iv. 58 ; Cromwell 
thipws a cushion at the head of, 59 ; 
visits Fairfax at Colchester, 21a ; urges 
Ireton to break oflf the treaty of N ewport, 
213 ; sits as one of the king's judges, 

T • 

Lumsdaine, Major Geneial, conduct of, at 
Marston Moor, i. 380 
Lyme, holds out for the Parliament, i. 
206 ,* besieged by Maurice, 343, 344 ; 
Essex sent to relieve, 353 ; progress of 
the siege of, 356 ; raising of the siege, 

T 357 . . 

Lynn, siege of, i, 239 ; royalist attempt to 
recover, ii, xia ; forces from Lorraine 
and Lidge to land at, 150 ; Charles 
proposes to take refuge in, ui. 91 ; pro- 
posed seiruie of, 176 

Lyttelton, Lord, 1640 (Lord Keeper), 
death of, u. 311 


Macdonauj, Alaster, sent to Scotland by 
Antnm, ii. 135 ; lands at Ardnamurchan 
and ravages the country, 136; his 
wanderings in the Highlands, ib.\ 
IS summoned to Athole by Montrose, 
135 ; his conduct in the battle of Aber- 
deen, 148; goes into the West, 150; 
rejoins Montrose, 151 ; his conduct at 
Inverlochy, 154 ; rejoins Montrose be- 
fore the battle of Auldearn, 222 ; his 
position at Auldearn, 224 ; hts conduct 
in the battle, 225: sent to gather 
forces in the Highlands, 379; rejoins 
Montrose, 292 ; his charge at Kilsyth, 
298; disperses the levies of Cassilis 
and Eghnton, 348 ; deserts Montrose, 
349: refuses to o^y the king’s com- 
maiid to disband his forces, iii, 132 ; re- 
mains in arms after Montrose’s depar- 
143 » ravages the tcxritoiy of the 
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Campbells, 299 ; driven out of Kintyre, 
300; returns to Ireland, id, ; his men 
fight at Dungan Hill, iv. 105 ; killed 109 
Macdonalds, the, hold back fiom joining 
Alaster Macdonald, u. 136 ; their rela- 
tions with the Mackeniies, ib. ; join 
Montrose in oidei to ravage the lands of 
the Campbells, 151; join Montrose 
beiore Kilsyth, 292 
Macdonell, see Macdonald 
Mackenzies, the, their feud with the 
Macdonalds of Glengarry, li, 136 ; join 
Hurry against Montrose, 222 
Mackworth, Sir Francis, reproved by 
Goring, 11 267 

Macmahon, Hugh, escape, recapture, and 
execution of, xi. 156 

Maguire, Lord, 1633 (Connor Maguire), 
escape and reiapture of, iL 156; trial 
and execution of, 157 
Maidstone, defeat of the Kentish insur- 
gents at, iv. 140 

Maitland, Lord (John Maitland), attives 
m England as a commissioner from 
Scotland, i. 234 ; becomes a member of 
the Committee of Both Kingdoms, 
306; succeeds to his father’s title, iL 
121 ; see Lauderdale, Earl of 
Mall ng, position of Fairfa> at, iv. 138 
Malmesbury, reduced by Waller, i. 104 : 

taken by Massey, 349 
Manchester, holds out against the Earl of 
Derby, i. 33 

Manciiester, Earl of, 1642 (Edward Mon- 
tague), accompanies Pym to the City, 

I. 64 ; supports Pym’s secret negotia- 
tions with the queen, 133; presides 
over a court-mariial on the Waller 
conspirators, 157 j appointed to the 
command of the army of the Eastern 
A^ociation, 192 ; besieges Lynn, 238 ; 
joins Fairfax and Cromwell before 
Wmceby fight, 240; takes Lincoln, 
242 ; pacifies Lincolnshire, 245 ; 
ordered to purify the University of 
Cambridge, 302; Willoughby of Par- 
ham s jealousy of, 304 ; l^omes a 
member of the Committee of Both 
Kingdoms, 306 ; composition of the 
^my of, 309 ; ordered to join Essex at 
Aylesbury, 338 ; remains to watch 
Rupert, 342 ; storms the close of 
Lincoln and advances into York- 
shire, 345 ; refuses to consent to the 
deposition of the king, 368; com- 
mands on the right at Marston 
Moor, 370; asks for a settlement of 
church government and peace, ii. 3; 
maiches into Lincolnshire, 4 ; ill-feel- 
mg between Cromwell and, 20; poli- 
tical and religious opinions of, 21 ; 
reluctant to engage in hazardous 
operations, 22 ; receives recruits, ib . ; 
mcurs Cromwell’s displeasure, 23 ; re- 
fuses to attack Rupert in Cheshire, 
as; mi^hes to support Essex, 26; 
vaallation of, ib. ; assures Cromwell 
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of his readiness to pnsh on, 29; 
ordered to join Waller, 31 ; movements 
of, 35 ; hesitateb to fight, 36 ; uiged 
to advance, 39 ; refuses to advance 
into the VA est, 40 ; is joined by 
Waller, 43 ; joined by Essex, 44 ; 
false attack by, 47; inactivity of, 49; 
his attack on Shaw House repulsed, 

51 ; blamed for permitting the king’s 
escape, 52 ; holds back fiom pui suing 
the king, 53; is eager for peace, 54; 
advances slowly in pursuit, tb . ; de- 
clares it to be useless to defeat the 
king, 59 ; is ordeied to confoim to 
the advice of the council of war, 60; 
a typical Piesbyterian, 66; defends 
himself against Cromwell's charge, 

83 ; makes a counter-charge against 
Ciomwell, 84 ; his accusation cuticised 
by Cromwe 1, 88 ; the Commons make 
a show of reviving Ciom well’s charge 
against, 1 16 ; officers’ petition for the j 
continuance in command of, 118 ; re- 
port of Lisle’s committee in favour of 
investigating the charges relating to, 
ib. ; resigns his command, 190 ; takes 
part in proposing to send terms to the 
Icing, iii. 213 ; takes refuge with the army, 
339, 344;ieturns to the chair of the House 
of Lords, 345 ; opposes the ordinance for 
the king’s trial, iv. 289 
Manhood suffrage, discussion in the 
Council of the Army on, iii. ^88 
Mansfield, arrival of the Scotiish army at, 
li 256 

Maidyk, gained by France, iii. 169 
Marlborough, stoimed and plunJered by 
the royalists, i. 66 

Marshall, Stephen, accompanies the 
English commissioners to Scotland, i. 
228 , preaches at Pym's funeral, 255 ; 
signs a declaration in favour of tolera- 
tion, 268 

Marston Moor, the parliamentary army 
marches from York to, i. 372 ; move- 
ments of the army at, 373 ; arrival of the 
loyalists at, 377 , battle of, ib. 

Marten, Henry, blames the inactivity of 
Essex, i. 72 ; takes part in stripping the 
queen's chapel, 102 ; speaks against the 
contintiance of the tieaty of Oxford, 
109 ; quart els with Northumberland, 131 ; 
wishes PaiUament 10 declare itself sove- 
reign, 133 , expelled the House, and im- 
prisoned, 202 , re-elected, iii. 77 ; wishes 
Charles to be prepared for heaven, 
216 . jests about the king’s evilj ^42 , is 
chairman of a committee on Lilbume’s 
imprisonment, 363; is a leader of the 
rt publican fraction of the Independents, 
366 ; moves a vote of no addresses, tb. ; 
talks of killmg Cromwell, 372 ; asks 
for toleration for Catholics, 377 ; talks 
of impeaching Cromwell, iv. 21 ; again 
suspects Cromwell, 57 ; holds that 
' toleration should be unlimited 81 ; offers 
to support the Soots, 86; proposes to 
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dethrone the king, 94 ; talks of restoring 
Charles, if it ls necessary to have a king, 
96 ; takes part in Lilburne s committee 
on 7 lie eetneni 0/ the People^ 267 ; 
seizes hoises in Berkshire, and goes into 
the Noith, 268 ; returns to Westminster 
after Pride’s Purge, 272 , sits as one of 
the king’s judges, 293 , declares th* 
authority by which the High Court of 
Justice sits, 297 ; story ot his inking 
Cromwell's face, 316 

Martial law, the Lords refuse to renew 
the ordinance for, iL 105 ; re-e$tablish- 
ment of, ib, 

Marvell, Andrew, his idea that Cromwell 
brought about the king’s flight from 
Hampton Court examined, iv. 17, n , ; 
his lines on Charles’s execution, 325 

Massey Edward, Colonel, governor of 
Gloucester, i. 198; probable treachery 
of, ib, ; gains successes round Glou- 
cester, 345 ; takes Malmesbury, 349 ; 
takes Tewkesbury, 353 ; urges the 
Heiefoidishire countrymen to take part 
with Parliament, ii. 185 ; storms Eve- 
sham, 229 ; his force inadequate to secure 
Taunton, 262 ; surprises Goring, 270 ; 
disbandment of the troops of, iii. 147 ; 
ap^inted to command under Skipp n 
in Ii eland, 232 ; sent as commissioner to 
Saffron Walden, 233 ; urges the City to 
rise against the army, 278 ; suggested 
for the command of the London forces, 

338 ; placed on the Committee of Safety, 

339 ; named commander of the lorces of 
the City, ib, ; escape to Holland, 349 ; 
returns to England, iv. 196 ; proposal to 
place the London forces under, ib, ; 
arrested, 275 ; escapes, zb. 

Mauchlin, Middleton suppresses resistance 
to Hamilton’s levies at, iv. 156 
Maurice, Prince, checks Waller^ i. 104; 
accompanies Hertford, 140 ; is joined by 
Hopton at Chard, 166 ; leaves Hopton 
aftei the battle ot Lansdown, 173 ; takes 
^art in the battle of Pound way Down, 
ib. ; his succ«%s in Dorsetshire, 192 ; 
opposes the civilians at court, 196 ; mi-.- 
conduct of, ib. ; occupies Dartmouth, 
238: named captain general in Scot- 
land, 299 ; besieges Lyme, 3^3 ; raises 
the sic« ^ of Lyme, 357 j mismanage- 
ment of, ii. 43 ; his part m the second 
battle of Newbu^, 48 ; his name on the 
parliamentary list of pros* ription, 85 : 
sent into Cheshire, 18^ ; enters Oxford 
with JRupert, 206; brings a reinforce- 
ment to the king, 357 ; joins Rupert in a 
|3etition to the kmg, 375 ; leaves Oxford, 
lii. 109 

Maynard, John, joins the peace party, L 
53, 80 ; wishes to negotiate before dis- 
b^dment, 92 ; consulted by Loudoun 
on a proposed impeachment of Crom- 
well, ii. 87 

Maynard, Lord^ 1639 (William Maynard) 
impeached, iu. 357 
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Maynard, Sir John, impeached and ex- 
pelled from the House of Commons, 

111. 357; fined for refusing to kneel at 
the Lords’ bar, iv. 55 

Majnooth, taken by Preston, iv. 105; 
recovered by Jones, 106 

Mazarin, Cardinal, succeeds Richelieu, 
i. 72 ; his influence o\er Anne of Austria, 
271 ; offers aid to^ Charles, 272 ; pleads 
want of money, ii. 38 ; does nothing to 
help Charles, 169 ; sends Enghien asiainst 
Mercy, ib . ; listens^ to the proposals of 
O’Hartegan, r^o ; is asked to allow the 
Duke of Lorraine to embark at Dieppe, 
202 ; does not hasten the negotiations 
for peace, 303 ; his relations with 
England, 338 ; the Presbyterians hope 
to be supported by, 340 ; urges Henrietta 
Maria to recommend the accept^ce of 
the terms offered by the Scots, ^ iii. 12 ; 
delays his answer to Rinucdni, 13 ; 
gives money and ships to _ hinuccini, 

14 ; hopes to annex the Spanish Nether- 
lands, 129 ; gives instructions to Bel- 
lievre, 130 ; supplies Digby with money 
for Ireland, 133 > .talks of helping 
Charles when pea e is made, 171 ; dis- 
approves of Cnarles's proposal to abdi- 
cate. 182 ; induces the Elector of Bavaria 
to sign a truce, 238 ; baffles Henrietta 
Mana, ib . ; weakened by the peace be- 
tw'een Spain and the Dutch, iv. 164 ; 
domestic opposition against, ib .^ ; . is 
hindered by the Fronde from assisting 
Henrietta Maria, 164 ; Irish soldieis 
offered to, ib 

Meldrum, Sir John, sent to. command the 
forces at Nottingham, L 160; joins 
Cromwell at Grantham, 190 ; besieges 
Newark, 316 ; capitulates to Rupert, 
317 ; defeats Byron and Emely, and 
takes Liverpool, li. 62, 193 ; spares the 
lives of Iii^ prisoners, 94 ; takes the 
toira of Scarboiough, 179 ; killed, 213 
Meopham, occupied by Fair-ax, iv. 137 
Mercy, Franz, Freiherr von, contends 
against Turenne on the Upper Rhine, 
ii. 169 ; is defeated zt Freiburg, ib. 
Meredith, George, quotation flom the 
Evan Harrington of, iv. 287 
Merryman, Capt^, directed to remove 
Charles to Hurst Castle, iv 237 
Mersea Island, seized by Fairfax, iv, 153 
Methven Wood," women killed by the 
Covenanters in, ii, 292 
Mews, the,, occupied by Rich’s regiment 
of horse, iv. 3^ ; Cromwell attacks a mob 
from, 97; Fairfax proposes to withdraw 
the regiment fr >m, 122 ; Fairfax asked by 
the Houses to leave the regiment at, 126, 
127 ; withdrawal of the regiment from, 

Meyrick, Sir John, accompanies Essex in 
his flight, ii x8 

Middlesex, Earl of, X64S (James Cran- 
field), impeached, iii. 357 
Middleton, John, Lieutenant-General, 
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serves under Waller at Cropredy Bridge, 
i 362 ; marches to relieve Essck in Corn- 
w'all, ii. 15 ; blamed by the . H ouse of 
Commons, 29 ; Essex complains of, 31 , 
arrests Home and Roxburgh, 353 , sent 
against Huntly, 368 ; allows Montiose, 
Crawford, and Huiry to leave Scotland, 
hi. 143 ; Ie‘t by David Leslie to pursue 
Huntly, 299 ; appointed to command 
Hamilton’s horse, iv. 155 ; suppresses re- 
sistance to the levies at Maucliline, 156 ; 
recommends Hamilton to advance into 
Yorkshire, 182 J leads the cavaliy to 
Wigan, 185 ; returns from Wigan to 
cover Hamilton's retreat, 189 ; taken 
prisoner, 192 

Middletonj Sir Thomas, takes Montgomery 
Castle, li. 93; the Self-den3dng Ordi- 
nance dispensed with in the case of, 254 
Midland Association, the, formation of, 
i 77 

Mildmay, Sir Henry, protests against 
further negotiations with the king, ui. 

21 

Mile End, Whalley posted at, iv. 143 
Militia, London Committee of, see London, 
Committee of the Militia of 
Militia, the ]power of the, discussed at 
Uxbridge, u. 127 ; proposal in the New- 
castle pi opositions to subject to PaiUa- 
ment lor twenty years, lii. 127 ; arrange- 
ments ot The Heads of the Proposals 
for, 331 

Milton, John, his sonnet on an expected 
attack on the City, i. 38 ; mainage of, 
ii. 69 ; writes The Doctrine and Dhci- 
fline of Dh>orce, 70 ; writes The Jndg' 
ment of Martin Bncer^ 71 J writes a 
tiact on education, zb ; writes Areo^ 
pagitica, 73 j welcomes every sign of 
mental activity, ib . ; declares for an 
unlicensed press, 74 ; his sonnet to Fair- 
fax, iv. 200 

Minehead, Hopton leaves Hertford at, 
i. 32 

Mitton, Colonel, surprises Shrewsbury, 
179 ; suppresses Sir John Owen’s rising, 
iv. 145 

Monk, George, Colonel,, surrenders after 
the battle of Nantwichj i. 295 ; im- 
prisoned in the Toww, xv. 107 ; takes 
the covenant and appointed to command 
in Ulster, 108 ; co-operates with Mi Jiael 
Jones, ib . ; surprises Belfast, Carrick- 
fergus, and Coleraine, 229 
Monkton Farleigh, skirmish at, i. 169 
Monmouth, taken by Wallei, i. 104 ; taken 
by MorgaUj iL 376 

Monmouthshiie, men offered to Charles 
from, ii. 284 

Monro, Rob^ Major-General, occui>iea 
Carrickfergus, i. 113 ; anests ^^trirn, 
176 ; Ormond instructed to outwit, 2^8 ; 
seizes Belfast, ii. x6i : makes war against 
the confederates in Ulster, 162 ; defeated 
at Benburb, iii. 152; sent to. England 
and imprisoned in the Tower, tv. 339 
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Monro, Sir George, expected^ to join 
Hamilton s army, iv. 165 ; brings rein- 
forcements to Hamilton, 181; directed 
to remain in the rear of Hamilton's 
army, ib . ; joined by fugitives from 
Preston, 188 ; refuses to march south- 
wards, 180 ; retreats to Scotland, 227 ; 
protects the Committee of Estates at 
Stirling, 228 ; maltreatment of the 
soldiers of, 220 

Montague, Lord, offers money to the Irish 
Catholics, ii. 171 ^ ^ 

Montague, Walter, imprisoned, i. 272 

Montgomery Castle, reduced by Middle- 
ton, ii. 93 

Montgomery, Loid(Hugh Montgomery), 
joins in an overture to the king, ii. 
285 

Montgomery, Robert, Colonel, bargains 
for Scottish prisoners, iv. 231 

Montreuil, Jean de, sent to England ^ 
agent to the Scottish Government, ii. 
339 ; receives a suggestion that Charles 
should take refuge in the Scottish army, 
iiL 2 ; receives from the Scottish com- 
missioners the terms on which they will 
make peace, 4 ; urges the king to come 
to terms with the Scots, 19 ; resolves to 
go to Charles, 22 ; arrives in Oxford, and 
urges Charles to accept the Scottish 
termSj 23 ; warns Charles against play- 
ing with the Scots, 27 ; gains possession 
of a letter from the queen, 70 ; tries to 
extract the lowest terms from the Scot- 
tish commissioners, 72 ,* obtains a modifi- 
cation of the Scottish terms, 74 ; receives 
from Moray their final terms, 75 ; takes 
them to Oxford, 76 ,* finds Charles un- 
willing to concede Presbyterianism, 79 ; 
presses the Scots for a reply to Charles’s 
message, 87; exchanges engagements 
with the king, ib. ; goes to the Scottish 
army, 88 ; dissatisfied with his reception, 
8 q ; assures Charles of the good disposi- 
tion of the Scots, 96; obtains verbal 
assurances from the Scots, 100 ; receives 
Charles at Southwell, loa ; sent to France 
by Charles, xxo ; returns to Newcastle, 
132 ; sent back to France, 134 ; returns 
to Newcastle, and urges Charies to yield 
to the Scots, x66 

Montrose, Earl of, 1626 (James Graham), 
proposes to attack Ai^Ie, i, 126 ; his 
plan for a rising in Scotland and an Irish 
invasion, 175; has a conference with 
Huntly, 177 ; u^es Charles to allow him 
to be^ war in Scotland, 223; urges 
Charles to action in Scotland, 297 ; urges 
Charles to send him to Scotland, 298 ; 
named lieutenant-general to Prince 
Maurice, 290 ; disappointed of troops 
from Ireland, 333 ; named the kings 
lieutenant-general and invades Scotland, 
336 ; created a Marquis, ib, ; see Mont- 
rose, Marquis of 

Montrose, Marquis of, 1644 primes Gra- 
political ideas of, ii. 132 ; asks 
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Rupert for help and sends spies to Scc^ 
land, 134 ; makes his way to Perthshire, 
ib, ; summons Alaster Macdonald 
Athol, 138 ; saves him from destruction, 
ib. ; is accepted as a leader by the Athol 
clans, T39 ; marches on Perth, ib . ; 
character of his army, 140; defeats Elcho 
at Tippermuir, ib. ; a price set on the 
head of, X43 ; eager to obtain the help 
of the Gordons, ib ; summons Aberdeen, 
X45 ; defeats the Covenanters at the 
battle of Aberdeen, X47 ; permits a 
massacre at Aberdeen, 148 ; plot for the 
murder of, X49 ; marches up and down 
the Highlands, ib. ; defends Fyvie 
Castle, 150 ; joined by the Macdonalds, 
151 ; ravages Argyle, 152 ; manoeuvies 
to cut off the Campbells, 153 ; defeats the 
Campbells at Inverlochy, 154 ; offers to 
come to England with his army, 155 ; 
hears from Charles of his intention to 
jom him, 203 ; joined by Lord Gordon 
and Lord Lewis Gordon, 215 ; plunders 
the lands of the Covenanters, 216 ; ex- 
communicated and declared a traitor, 
ib , ; manoeuvres against Baillie, 2x7 ; his 
army melts away, 218 ; takes Dundee, 
2x9 ; escapes from Baillie, ib. ; out- 
manoeuvres Baillie, 220 ; marches against 
Hurry, 222 ; defeats Hurry at Auldearn, 
225 ; versatility of, 227 ; condition of his 
force after Auldearn, 278 ; deserted by 
the Gordons, 270 ; offers battle to Baillie 
at Keith, 280 ; defeats Baillie at Alford, 
283 ; Cmarles attempts to join, 290 ; a 
new army raised to oppose, ; ob- 
tains Highland reinforcements^ 292 ; 
manoeuvres round Perth, ; joined by 
Aboyne at Dunkeld, 294 ; reaches Kil- 
syth, ib . ; wins a victory at Kilsyth, 298 ; 
his difficulties after Kilsyth, 347 ; goes 
thiough Glasgow^ to Both well, 348 ; de- 
serted by the Highlanders, 349 ; com- 
pared with Cromwell, 331 ; character of 
the followers of, ib . ; welcomed by the 
border Lord^ 353 ; his movements in 
the south of Scotland, 354 ; defeated at 
Philiphaugh, 355 ; his movements after 
his defeat, 367 ; again deserted by the 
Gordons, 368 ; marches towards Glasgow, 
ib. ; ChsLrJjK continues to express confi- 
dence in, iii. 20 ; Charles’s strong expres- 
sions of affection for, 23, 25 ; hangs about 
the Highlands, 90 ; asked by Clmrles to 
loin the Covenanters, ib . ; ordered to leave 
Scotland, iii ; ordered publicly to dis- 
band his xnen and prhately to keep them 
together, 132 ; escapes from Scotland, 
143 ; propo^ that he shall again take 
the field, 171 ; Lauderdale’s opinion of, 
iv. 196 ; see Montrose, Earl of 
Moray, ^ Sir Robert, appointed to ^rry the 
Scottish terms to the queen, iii. 4 ; his 
ne^tiations with the queen, X2 ; returns 
to England, xp ; declares the terras of the 
Scots, 73 ; gives Montreuil their final 
terms, 7 3 
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Mordington, conference between Cromwell 
and Argyle at, iv. 230 
Morgan, Colonel, takes Chepstow and 
Monmouth, ii 376; takes part in the 
sumrisal of Herefoid, lii. 21 ; 101ns m 
delating Astley at Stow-on-the-Wold, 80 
Morns, John, Colonel, surprises Ponte- 
fract, iv. 146 

Mostyn, troops from Ireland landed at, 
i. 251 

Mozley, Colonel, pretends to be ready to 
betray Aylesbury, i. 265 ; refuses to open 
the gates, 27s ^ , , , 

Municipal elections, regulated by ordi- 
nance, 111, 37c 

Munster, Inchiquin declares for Parlia- 
ment in, ii. 162 ; Castlehaven’s campaign 
in, iii. 31 „ 

Miinster, opening of the congress of, u. 


Murray, Anne, aids in the escape of the 
Duke of Yoik, iv. too 
Murray, Lady Sophia, refuses to give in- 
formation to the Committee of Safety, 
i. 158 

Murray, Will, Charles objects to the em- 
ployment of, iii. 20 ; the queen negotiates 
with the Scots through, 43 ; arrested 
and tried as a spy, 69 ; uiges Charles to 
accept the Scottish terms, 141 ; proposal 
to send to London with a new scheme, 
142 ; is sent to London, 168 ; failure of 
his mission, 172 ; returns to Newcastle, 
174; employed to make arrangements 
for Chailes’s flight, t 86 ; his mission to 
the Pnnce of Wales, iv. 125 
Murray, William, ^^ecuted, lii. 26 
Musgrave, Sir Philip, int^tion of sending 
to support Montrose, ii- 203; becomes 
governor of Carlisle, iv. 123; acts in 
conjunction with Monro, 181 ; deserted 
by Monro, 227 ; surrenders Appleby, 230 
Muskerry, I^rd, i64o(DonqghM‘Carthy), 
declar^ the Irish demands to be neces- 
sary, i. 334 ; proposes terms of agree- 
ment, ii. 163 ; sent as a commissioner to 
the queen, iv. no ; urges the queen to 
send Ormond to Ireland, 162 
Mynn, Nicholas, Colonel, commands the 
ro^^ists in the Severn valley, L 344 


Naas, taken by Preston, iv. 103 ; recovered 
by Jones, 106 . 

Nag’s Head Tavern, the committee of 
Levellers at, iv. 239 

Nantwich, Brereton defeats the royalists 
at, i. 88 ; battle of, 295 

Napier, Lord (Archibald Napier), hbera- 
tion of, ii. 349 

Kaseby, occupied by Ireton, u. 24* » P^’®’ 
parations for the battle of, 244 ; battle of, 
247 ; subsequent fate of the prisoner 
taken at, 250 ; the strength and prelimi- 
nary movements of the armies at, 379 

National synod, a, proposed by Charles, 
ii. S30 


Negative oath, the, imposed, iii. 198 
Negative voice, the postponement of a 
discussion on, iv. 7 ; to be disclaimed by 
a future king, 240 ; importance of 
Charles’s claim to possess, 324 
Netherlands, the States-General of the 
United Provinces of the, Strickland’s 
embassy to, 1 36 ; send ambassadois to 
mediate in England, 328 ; refuse to 
allow the Duke of Lonaine to pass 
through their territory, ii 202 ; hesitate 
to aid France against Dunkuk, iu._ 169 ; 
Strickland sent to prevent the giving of 
aid to the queen and Prince of Wales in, 
iv. 60; attempt of Boswell to sec me aid 
from, 83 ; sign a separate peace with 
Spain, 164 ; send ambassadors to plead 
for the king's life, 314 
Nevoy, John, urges David Leslie to put 
Macdonalds followers to the sword, 
iii. 300 

Newark, held by the royalists, 1. 87; 
Cromwell suggests a combined operation 
against, 142 ; Hotham’s communications 
with the garrison of, 160 ; the queen at, 
160, 163 ; besieged by Meldrum and 
Willoughby, 316 , relieved by Rupert, 
317 ; Manchester refuses to block up, 
li. 22 ; Charles arrives at, 359 ; Charles 
restores order at, 366 ; Charles receives 
Rupert at, 372 ; investment of, lii. ii ; 
surrendered by the king’s orders, 103 
Newbridge, passage of the Thames by 
Waller at, i. 352 

Newbury, arrival of Charles at, u 209 ; 
field of battle near, 210 ; first battle of, 
212 ; Charles occupies, ii. 44 ; prepara- 
tions for fighting at, 45 ; second battle 
of, 48; Charles offers battle again at, 
56; Cromwell recommends the establish- 
of a garrison at, iii. 365 
Newcastle, Earl of, 1628 (William Caven- 
dish), gathers 8,000 men in the North, 
i. 38 ; part assigned to him in the cam- 

S ign of 1643, 67 ; defeats the younger 
otham and relieves York, 71 , defeats 
Fairfax at Tadcaster, ib. ; attempts to 
reduce the West Riding, 87 ; retreats to 
York, 88 ; joined by officers from the 
Continent, 93 ; arrests Sir T. Gower and 
Lord Savile, 95 ; preg^tioM ^or^j:he 
advance ( ^ ‘ ^ 

the ^ 


greater part of Yorkshire, 163 ; threatens 
GainsWough, 190 ; re-ts 3 ces Gains- 
borough, igx ; lays siege to Hull, 195 ; 
informs Charles that he cannot leave the 
siege, 199 ; cieated a marquis, 239 ; tu 
Newcastle, Marq^of 
Newcastle, Marquis of, 1643 (William 
Cavendish), carries on the siege of Hull, 
i, 239, 242 ; raises the siege of Hull, 
ib , ; offers a bribe for the betrayal of 
Nottingham, 260 ; calls to Charles for 
help, 315 ; falls back cn Durhi^ and 
begs Rupert to come to his aid, 3Z&; 
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shuts himself up in York, 337 ; sends 
away his cavalry, 345 ; tr tats foi the 
surrender of York, 370 ; dissuades 
Rupert from fighting, 374 ; retires to his 
coach at Marston Moor, 377; flies to the 
Continent, 382 ; pro^sal to place in 
command of a royalist force in Yorkshire, 
iv, 196 ; resolution of the Houses that 
he shall be excepted from pardon, 247 ; 
see Newcastle, Earl of 
Newcastle garrisoned by the Earl of New- 
castle, i. 315 ; besieged by Leven, li. 4 : 
surrenders to^ Leven, 44; arrival of 
Charles at, iii. 104 ; evacuated by the 
Scots, 188 ; order to strengthen the 
fortifications of, iv 1 14 
Newcastle propositions, the, sent ^ to 
Charles, iiu 127 ; character of, ih, ; 
Hyde’s comments on, 129 ; Charles sees 
a copy of, 132 ; vague answer of Charles 
133 j the Scots insist on Charles’s 
acceptance of, 18 1 ; to be sent to the 
king at Holmby, 242 ; Charles osten- 
sibly replies to, 252 ; revival of, 352 ; 
presented to the king with modifications 
at Hampton Court, 357 ; see Hampton 
Court Propositions, the 
Neiu-found Stratagem^ Af panegyric on 
the army in, iii. 235 

New land, Mr., takes part in a plot for the | 
king's escape, iv. 92 ' 

Newmarket, the Lords projicse to remove 
the King to, hi. 184 ; anival of Crom- 
well at, 279 ; arrival of Charles at, 285 
Newnham, taken by Waller, i. 104 
Newport, Earl of, 1628 (Montjoy Blount), 
imprisoned in the Tower, 1, 95 ; trea- 
cherous conduct of, ii. 212 ; said to have 
formed a plot to carry off the Prince of 
Wales, UL 67 

Newport Pagnell, occupied by the royal- 
ists, i. 243 ; abandoned by the loyalists, 
244 ; Cromwell’s operations round, 311 ; 
death of Cromwell s son at, 314 
NewTiort, Sir Richard, buys a peerage, 

Newport, treaty of, see Treaty of New* 
p^rt 

Nicholas, Sir Edward, his opinion of the 
airest of the Hothams, L i6i ; warns 
Charles that Oxfoid is short of supplies, 
ii. 231 ; urges Rupert to abandon his 
plan of marching into the North, 239 ; 
despondency of, 311 ; writes to Mon- 
treuil on the king’s proposed surrender 
to the Scots, iiu 96 

Nichols, Francis, Ensign, circulates a 
petition amongst the soldiers, iiL 234 ; 
taken to Westminster as a prisoner, 
242 ; committed by the House of Com- 
mons, 243 

Nisbet, Sir Philip, execution of, iii. 20 
Nithsdale, Earl of, 1620 (Robert Maxwell^ 
compromising letters of, i. 176 ; supports 
Montrose, 298 

•No Bishop, no King/ quoted by Charles 
{rom his father, til X73 


NOT 

Nordlingen, second battle of, il 303 
Norman Conque.st, the, views of the 
soldiers about, li. 329 

North, Lord, 1600 (Dudley North), gives 
up his opposition to the vote of No 
Addresses, iv. 53 ; visits Fairfax, 285 
Northampton, arrival of Essex at, i. 21 ; 
reception of Charles at, iii. 212 ; Crom- 
well arrives at, iv. 178 
Northampton, second Earl of, 1630 
(Spencer Compton), killed at Hopton 
Heath, i. 106 

Northampton, third Earl of, 1642 (James 
Compton), relieves Banbury, ii. 44 ; de- 
feated by Cromwell at Islip, 201 
Northamptonshire, royalist insuigents de- 
feated in, iv. 14s 

Northcote, Sir John, checks Hopton’s 
army at Chagford, i. 86 
Northern Papist Army, the so-called, I 
38 

Northumberland, Earl of, 163a (Algernon 
Percy), joins the peace partv after 
Edgehill, u 53 ; takes arms in defence 
of the City, 58 ; advocates a negotiation 
with the king, 80; offers the parlia- 
mentary propositions to Charles, 89 ; 
strikes Heniy Marten, 132 ; his anxiety 
for peace, X45 ; denounced by Waller, 
157 ; goes to Petworth, 199 ; returns to 
estminster, 202 ; becomes a^ member 
of the Committee of Both Kingdoms, 
306; appointed gmrdian of the king’s 
two youngest children, il 189; ru- 
mour^ intention to confer the title of 
lord-protector on, ; stops the sale of 
the Duke of Buckingham’s pictures, 
157 ; has charge of the Duke of York, 
ill. 184 losses of, 196 ; joins the Presby- 
terians in proposing a scheme of padn- 
cation, 213 ; leads the opposition to the 
vote of No Addresses, iv. 52 ; sent as a 
commissioner to the Treaty of Newport, 
214 ; opposes the ordinance for the king’s 
trial, iv. 289 

Norton, Richard, Colonel, sent to rein- 
force Browne, L 360 

Norwich, Earl of, 1644 (George Goring), 
in command of the Kentish insurgents, 
iv. 139 ; takes no part in the battle of 
Maidstone, 140 ; abandons Rochester, 
142; crusses the Thames into £ss^, 
144; goes to Chelmsford and joins 
Sir Charles Lucas, 147 ; is nominally 
in command^ at Colchester, 150; his 
conduct during the siege, 199,^ 2c.o; 
assured of quarter, 206; resolution of 
the Houses for the banishment of, 246 ; 
repeal of the vote for the banishment of, 
275 * see Goringy Lord 
Norwich, riot at, iv. 125 
Nottingham, Charles sets out from, I 23 ; 
failure of the royalists to seize, 8y ; 
parliamentary forces at, 159 ; Hutchm* 
son refuses to betray, 260 ; reception of 
Charles at, uL 2x2 ; the royalists |Mro* 
pose to seize, iv. gt 
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Kye, Philip, accompanies the English 
certimissioners to Scotland, i. 228 ; 
addresses the House of Commons on 
the covenant, 234 ; one of the five 
Dissenting Brethren, 261 ; obtains the 
suppression of a petition against the 
covenant, 264 ; asked to join Ogle’s 
plot, 266 ; urged to go to Oxford, 268 ; 
is present at the discussion on the 
Lilbumian draft of the Agree7nent of 
ihe Poopki iv. 277 


Oatlands, the Lords invite the king to, 
iii. 254 ; the Lords urge the Commons 
to bring the king to, 278 

O’Cahan, Colonel, helps in the defence of 
Fyvie Castle, a. 150 ; his conduct at 
Inverlochy, 154 ; takes part in the 
battle of Alfoid, 282 

Ogilvy, Alexander, of Inverquharity, exe- 
cution of, iii. 20 

Ogih-y* Lord (James Ogilvy), sent to 
Scotland by Montrose, li. 135 ; hoeration 
of, 349 ; fights^ at Philiphaugh, 355 ; 
escapes from prison, iii. 26 

Ogilvy, Sir Thomas, heads a small party 
of horse under Montrose, ii. 152, 154 

Offle^ Lord, 1614 (William Ogle), captures 
Winchester, L 233 

Ogle, Thomas, acts as intermediaiy be- 
tween the peace party and the king, u 
264 ; his plot for the betrayal of Ayles- 
bury, 265; visits Oxfoid, 266; urges 
Nye to go to Oxford, 268 ; Rupert 
wishes to hang, 275 

O’Hartegan, Matthew, Father, asks 
Mazann to protect Iieland, ii. 170 

Okehampton, taken by riopton, i. 86 

Okey, John, Colonel, commands the 
dragoons at Naseby, ii. 246; takes part 
in the officers’ petition on service in 
Ireland, iii. 224 

O'Neill, Daniel, sent to Cornwall to get 
transj^rts to fetch the Irish army, ii. 
260 

O’Neill, Owen Roe, arrives in Ulster, i. 
J14 ; appointed General of the Ulster 
forces, xz8 ; attached to the National- 
ists, 222 ; defeats Monro at Benburb, 

iii. ^ 152 ; supports Rinuccini in his oppo- 
sition to Ormond’s peace, 157 ; marches 
through Leinster, 150 ; summoned by 
the Nuncio to Kilkenny, x6o ; con- 
tinuance of his feud with Preston, 

iv. 103; summoned to the aid of the 
Supreme Council, xo6 ; de^atches 
Macdonald to the help of Taane, 109 ; 
sides with Rinuccini, 163 

O’Neill, Phelim, marries Preston’s 
daughter, i, n8 ; quarrels with Owen 
O’Neill, iii. 152 

Orange, Prince of (Frederick HenryX 
assists Henrietta Maria, 1 . 36 ; perhaps 
suggests a strategical plan to Charles, 
; proposal to marry the Prince of 
ales to a daughter of, 328, 348 ; pre- 


ORD 

pares for the siege of Graveline*?^ 349 j 
advises Charles to make peace, ii. 38 ; 
asked by Henrietta Maiia to go on 
with the Prince of Wales’s marriage 
treaty, 17X ; asked to tiansport the 
Duke of Lorraine to England, 17a ; un- 
able to induce the States-General to 
give a passage to the Duke of Lorraine, 
202 ; asked to send a ship to Newcastle, 
iii. 144 ; dotage of, 169 
Orange, Prince of (William II.) supports 
the French part in his father's life- 
time, lii. 169 ; Boswell’s negotiation 
with, iv. 83 ; Bellenden’s mission to, 
164 ; anxious but unable to assist 
Charles, 224 

Ordinance against stage plays, i. 14 ; for 
assessing persons in London and West- 
minster, 65 ; for a general taxation, 72 ; 
for a we^ly payment in all counties, 
96 ; for sequestrating the estates of 
royalists, 100 ; for ^ the Assembly of 
Divines, 149 ; for licensing the press, 
tk for levying excise, 179 ; s^ues- 
trating estates of members of Parlia- 
ment absenting themselves, or others not 

g aying taxes, 244 ; for a loan for the 
cottish army, ib , ; imposing the cove- 
nant, 301 ; erecting the first Committee 
of Both Kingdoms, 304- 306 ; for raising 
a new army, ii 6 ; the nrxt Self-d nying, 
j)o-92 ; directing the killing of Irishmen 
in England or Wa'es, 94 ; for Laud’s 
attainder, to:^ xo6 ; for the establish- 
ment of the Duectory, io8 ; discu^-sion 
on the Self denying, 117 ; rejection of 
the Self-denying, 118 ; for the New 
Model, 128 j for giving Fairfax a com- 
mission as commander, 190 ; passing of 
the second Self-denying, ib . ; against 
lay preaching, X93 ; appointing a com- 
mittee on excommunication, iii. 7 ; es- 
tablLhing the Presbyterian system, 76 ; 
abolishing bishops and vesting their 
lands in trustees, 145 ; against lay- 
preaching, 186 ; for sequestrationii, 197 ; 
authorising the City to choose a new 
militia committee, 250; giving parlia- 
mentary authority to the new committee, 
ib . ; indemnifying the soldiers, 258 ; in 
favour of aj; prentices who had enlisted, 
ib. ; securing yolunteei^ from being 
pressed after disbandment, ib. ; for in- 
demnifying the soldiers to be recon- 
sidered, 277 ; repealing the declaration 
against the army, 286 ; empowering the 
City to rai^ cavalry, 291 ; for the visita- 
tion of the University of Oxford, 3x3 ; 
expelling the Reformadoes from London, 
324 ; appointing a monthly holiday, ib. ; 
re-establishing the old militia committee, 
336, 337 ; annulling the votes carried m 
the absence of the Speakers, 332 ; ap- 
pomtmg a sub-comnoittee to conduct 
examinations, 357 ; 1 egulating municipal 
elections, 370 ; giving fresh powere to 
the Visitors of the University of Oxford, 
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iv, 63 ; appohitin^ Reynolds vice-chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford, 6«j ; 
against stage plays revived, 68 ; 
strengthened against ■'tage plays, 69 ; 
declaring Foyer a traitor, 84 ; against 
blasphemy and heresy, 122 ; nominating 
a new miutia committee, 129 ; indemni- 
fying those who seized the il^ex com- 
mittee, 147 ; establishing the Presby- 
terian S3^tem, 2 i 6 ; the first for the 
king’s trial, 288 ; the second for the 
king's trial read twice in the Commons, 
289 ; passed by the Commons alone with 
the name of an act of Pai liament, 290 j 

Ordination^ debate in the Commons on a 
form of, li, *9 . . 

Orkney, pioposed cession of, i. 140 

Ormond, Earl of, 1632 (James Butler), 
defeats the Irish at Kilrush, i. 114; 
conciliatory tendencies of, 116 ; created 
a marquis, 117 ; see Ormond, Marquis 
of 

Ormond, Marquis of, 1642 (James Butler), 
appointed a commissioner to confer with 
the confederate Catholics, i. 120 ; in- 
duces the English officers to expect re- 
dress of their ^evances frtwn the king, 
121 ; defeats Preston at Rossj 122 ; 
answers the confederate Catholics' de- 
mand for a free Parliament, 220 ; nego- 
tiates and fights at the same time, aax ; 
resumes negotiation^ 224 ; agr^ to the 
cessation, 225 ; appointed lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, 248 ; receives instructions to 
outwit the Scots, ib. ; entrusted with the 
Irish negotiation, 347 ; rejects the com- 
mand of the Irish army, ii. 161 ; has 
little hope of succeeding in his negotia- 
tion with the confederates, 162 ; offers 
to resign, 164 ; is ordered to procure 
peace by the repeal of the jienm laws, 
21 X ; the confederate Catholics re-open 
negotiations with, iii. 30 ; keeps secret 
Charles’s offer to rep^ the penal laws, 
32J negotiation continued with, 36 ; re- 
ceives a copy of Glamorgan’s treaty, 41 ; 
replies to Glamorgan’s request that he 
should satisfy Rmuedni, sr ; signs a 
treaty with the Supreme Council, 55 ; 
is asked by Charles to seize a post m 
Lancashire, 144 ; is urged by the 
Supreme Council to public the peace, 
*53 ; is ordered by the king not to pro- 
ceed with the treaty, ib. ; is ordered to 
obey the queen and prince, and to pro- 
ceed with the treaty, 154 ; proclaims the 
peace in Dublin, 155 ; fails m an attempt 
to support the Supreme Council, 159; 
resolves to give over Dublin to the Eng- 
lish Parliament, x6o; sends commis- 
sioners to propose terms of surrender, 
r6i J his terms only partly accepted by 
Parliament. 164; renises to surrender 
Dublin, 187 ; again urged by Charles 
to come to terms with the Irish, ib , ; 
surrenders the lord-lieutenancy to Par- 
liament, iii. 2 ; attends a coundl at 
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Hampton Court, 371 ; his proceedings 
in Ireland before his surrender of the 
sword, IV. 102 ; sends Colonel Barry to 
bring over Inchiquin to the royaliists, 

1 10 ; resolution of the queen to send 
back, as lord-lieutenant, 163 ; detained 
in France, tb. ; ‘.ent to Ireland, 224 ; 
ordered to obey no orders except those 
of the queen, 223 ; Charles evades a 
request to disavow, ib. ; prepares to 
combine with Rupert, 243 ; Charles per- 
sists in refusing to disavow, 247 ; see 
Ormond, Earl of 

Osborne, Richard, joins in a plot_ for the 
king s escape from Carisbrooke, iv, 92 

Owen, Sir John, rising of, iv. 145 ; resolu- 
tion of the Houses for the banishment 
of, 246; Cromwell indignant at the 
Older for the removal to London of, 251 

Oxford clergy, the, propound a scheme of 
toleration, ii. 125 

Oxford, occupied successively by Byron, 
Goodwin, and Say, i. 28, 29 ; entry of 
the king into, 51 ; the king establishes his 
head-quarters at, 63 ; agents of the City 
of London leceived by Charles at, 81 ; 
weakness of Charles's position at, 13 1 ; 
Essex advances towards, 150;^ Rupert 
sallies from, ib. ; state of opinion at, 
during the siege of Gloucester, 200 ; 
Charles returns from Gloucester to, 201 ; 
Charles returns from Newbury to, 219 ; 
arrival of arms at, 320 ; want of |irovi- 
sions at, 353; return of the long to, li. 56 ; 
the kiri^s triumphal^ entry into, 62 : 
parliamentary commissioners received 
by the king at, 85 ; poverty at, 1x4 ; 
weakness of, 180 ; effect of Cromwell s 
raid on, 204 ; Charles marches out of, 
208; Fairfax ordered to besiege,^ 2 Ij.; 
first siege of, 213 ; is short of provisions, 
231 ; relieved by Charles, 235 ; Fairfax 
o^ered to quit the #iege of, 236 ; an 
attack on the Eastern Association advo- 
cated by the king’s council at, 239 ; re- 
turn of Charles to, 304 ; Charles again 
returns to, 377 ; strong desire for peace 
amongst the royalists at, ib, ; prtssure 
put on the king by the peace party at, 
iii. 16 ; Rupert joins the kin^ at, 19 ; 
Charles leaves for the last time, 97 ; 
summoned by Fairfax, 108 ; surrenders, 
109 ; attempt to remove ardliery from, 
264 ; procewings of Joyce at, 3x4 ; the 
roy^ts propose to seize, iv. 91 ; plot to 
seize, 174 

Oxford, tne royalist Parliament at, seif 
Parliament, the Oxford 

Oxford, the Universiry of, sends money 
and plate to the king, i. 28 ; seizure of 
plate in the colleges of, 29 ; ordinance 
for the visitation of, ill 313 } abortive 
visitation of, 314; ordinance giving fresh 
powers to the Visitors of, iv. 63 ; rerist- 
ance to the visitation of, 64; onfoxce- 
ment of the visitation of, 66 ; expulsiott 
of members of, ib. 
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Packer, Lieutenant, arrested by Craw- 
ford, i. 3TI ; defended by Crom'ftell, 312 

Padstow, letters cf Glamorgan intercepted 
at, iiu 69 

Painswick, Charles moves from Glou- 
cester to, i. 206 

Palmer, Herbert, signs a declaration in 
favour of toleration, i. 268 

Paramount law, ideas oi Tke Case of the 
A rmy on, iii 379 

Parliament, position of, at the beginning 
of the war, i. 11 ; attempts to suppress 
plundering, 13 ; rejects Charles’s mes- 
sage of peace, 14 ; rejects his second 
offer, 17 ; decb res that delinquents shall 
bear the expenses of the war, tb . ; shrinks 
from imposing taxes, 35 ; takes measures 
against delinquents, and places a lien on 
the king’s lev enues, 37 ; appeals to the 
City for aid, 54 ; offers terms to the 
king, 63 ; 1 esolves to levy a tax, 64 ; ap- 
points sheriffs and a Master of the Rolls, 
7j3 ; sends to Charles articles of cessa- 
tion, 95 ; orders the fortification of Lon- 
don, 98 ; makes fresh overtures to the 
king, 100; consents to place Waller at 
the head of a new army, 182 ; dinn r 
given by the City to, 273 ; offers pardon 
to those who desert the king, 301 ; re- 
jects the overtures of the king and the 
Oxford Parliament, 308 ; votes the rais- 
ing of a new army, ii. 6 ; sends peace 
propositions to Oxford, 76 ; proposal to 
unite the two Houses of, too ; dissatis- 
fied with the Scottish army, 285 ; rejects 
the claim of the Assembly to excommu- 
nicate, hi. 6; appoints a committee 
to dem with excommunication, 7 ; re- 
fuses to allow the king to treat at West- 
minster, 17 ; replies contemptuously to 
Charles, 25 ; refuses to allow Charles to 
return to Westminster, 83 ; sends the 
Newcastle propositions to the king, 127 ; 
receives Ormond's offer to surrender on 
terms, 164 ; rejects his proposal to s»ve 
under it, ib. ; issues a declaration against 
the army petition, 229 ; sends commis- 
si «ners to^ Saffron Walden, 233 ; allows 
Dunfermline to visit the king, 252 ; pro- 
ceeds with the disbandment of the army, 
260 ; abandons its attempt to disba* d 
the army, 263 ; orders Fan fox to appoint 
a rende:^ous on Newmarket Heath, 
277 ; in\ ites the t ing to Richmond, 297 ; 
orders Fail fax to send the king to Rich- 
mond, app; orders the expulsion of the 
Reforroadoes from I ondon, 324 ; re- 
stores the old militia committee and 
denounces The Solemn Ei^a^ef*>ent of 
the City^ 335 ; sends the Four Bills to 
Charles, iv. 36; resolves that Charles 
shall be kept in custody at Caiisbrooke, 
50; adopts the vote of No Addresses, 
53 ; charges of corruption against mem- 
bers of, 70 : receives a pereroptow sum- 
mons from Scotland, 123 ; orders Fairfax 
to march to the North, 125 ; attempts to 
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ex} Iain away its orders, 126 ; asks Fair- 
fax to leave two regiments at Whitehall 
and the Mews, ib. ; appoints Warwick 
Lord High Admiral, 134 , insists on 
Charles accepting the Newport prc^si- 
tions without change, 245 ; see Com- 
mons, House of ; Lords, House of 
Parliament, the Irish, expulsion of Roman 
Catholic members of the House of 
Commons in, i. 113 

Parliament, the Oxford, summoned by 
Charles, i. 259 ; t pened, 299 ; declares 
against the Scots, and aslcs Essex to 
help in bringing about peace, 300 ; 
makes fresh overtures to the Parliament 
at Westminster, 307 , declares the mem- 
bers at Westminster traitors, 308 ; autho- 
rises the issue of privy seals, and grants 
an excise, zb. ; recommends Charles to 
provide for tender consciences, 331 ; 
IS prorogued, ib. , its dislike of the Irish 
demand-, 335 ; again asks for peace, ii. 
114 ; adjournment of, 18 1 
Parsons, bir William, dismissed, i. 125 ; 
complains to the English House of 
Commons, 148 ; arrested, 221 
Paulet, Lord Charles, offers to betray 
Basing House, i. 319 ^ 

Peace party, the, formation of, i. 53 , policy 
of, 61 , popularity of, 79 ; petitions in 
support of, 82 ; continuance of, in the 
House of Lords, 145 ; gains the upper 
hand in ths House of Lords, 183 ; sup- 
orted bv a City mob, 185 , supported 
y a mob of women, iS-', forwards in- 
formation by Ogle to the king, 264 
Peace propositions, prepared by the 
Lcirds, i. 75; considered by the Com- 
mons, 79, amended by the Commons, 
84; offered to Charles at Oxford, 89; 
new set of, prepared by the Lords, 183 ; 
the Commons resolve to consider, 184 ; 
rejected by the Coinmon^ 186 ; reasons 
given for the reiection of, 187 ; sent to 
Charles at Uxbridge, ii. 76 ; prepared in 
Uie winter of 1645, lii, ix ; sent to 
Charles at Newcastle, 127; the Scots 
and English Presbyterians propose to 
modify, 214 ; offered to Charles by the 
army, 340; offered to Charles by the 
Parliament at Hampton Court, 357 ; 
offered to Charles at Newport, iv. 214 
Pelham,^ Henry, chosen Speaker after the 
secession of the Independents, iiL 339 ; 
assists La<ty Vemey, iv. 72, 78 
Pembroke, Foyer secures the castle of, 
iv. 84 ; Poyer drives. Fleming out of the 
town of, 112; besieged by Cromwell, 
145 ; surrender of, 167 
Pembroke and Montgome^, Earl of, 
1630 (Philip Herbert, joins the peace 
party, i. 53, 58 ; supports the demand 
of the Commons for the passing of the 
ordinance for Laud’s attainder, ii- 103 ; 
invites Charles to accept the Uxbridge 
propositions, and afterwards to throw 
them ovor, 127 ; remains sitting in the 
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House of Lords after the return of the I 
Independent seceders, nu 346 ; rails at 
a deputation from the University of 
Oxford, iv. 64 ; recommends Rejmolds to 
the vice-chancelloishi]^, 65 ; visits Fair- 
fax, 285 ; is neutral in the debate on 
the ordinance for the king’s trial, 289 
Pembrokeshire, gained by the Parliamen- 
tarians, i. 337 ; royalist successes in, ii. 
213 ; defeat of the Royalists in, 289 
Pendennis Castle occupied by the Royal- 
ists, i. 32 ; Hamilton imprisoned in, 29S ; 
the Prince of Wales at, iii. 67 ; con- 
tinues to hold out, 92; surrender of, 

139 

Penenden Heath, gathering of the Kentish 
insurgents on, iv 138 

Pennin^on, Isaac, Lord Mayor, ^ i it ; 
advocates the use of foice against the 
peace party, 185 

Percy, Lord, 1643 (Henry Percy), resigns 
the mastership of the Ordnance, u. 12 ; 
arrest of, 114 ; retires to France, 181 
Peith, Montrose marches against, li 139; 
taken by Montrose, 142; Baillie’s new 
army ordered to meet at, 291 ; the 
Scottish Parliament transferred to, 292 
Peters, Hugh, early life of, iu 322 ; goes 
to New England, 324 ; his^ views on 
liberty of conscience, 325 ; his position 
as an array chaplain, 326 ; enters into 
a controversy with the Marquis of 
“Winchester, 36^; pleaches a thanks- 
giving sermon, lii. 84 ; attacks Cromwell 
as too great a courtier, 369 ; rel^s^ 
Fiennes^ and Rudyerd after Piide’s 
Purge, iv. 273 ; is present at the dis- 
cussion of the Lilburnian draft of V 
Agreemmt of tfie People, 277 ; preaches 
against the king, 303 ; preaches before 
the High Court of Justice, 313 
Petersfield, abandoned by Hopton, i. 254 
Phayre, Robert, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
charged with the execution of the sen- 
tence on the king, iv. 309, «. ; 315 
Philiphaugh, battle of, ii. 355 
Pickering, John, Colonel, gives offence by 
preaching, iL 193 

Pictures, propos^ sale of the Duke of 


Buckingham's, ii. 197 

Pierce Bridge, Newcastle's victory at, i. 
71 

Pierrepont, William, supports the reten- 
tion of King, Lords, and Commons, iv. 
1 16; dissati-^ed with the proceedings 
against the king, 287 

Pitscottie, Lieuienant-Colonel, keeps the 
f eld at Marston Moor, i. 380 

Plundering, attempts of both parties to 
suppress, u 13: prevalence of, 
the troops of Hertford and Maurice, 
167; of Goring, ii. 182: of Maurice, 
184; of the kin^s soldiers at Hunting- 
don, 302 ; of the Scots in Herefordshire, 
^09 

Pl^outh, threatened by Hopton, i. ; 
holds oat for the Parliament, 139 ; )xa* 
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portance of the resistance of, 195 ; con* 
tinues to hold out, 206; attempt of 
Sir Alexander Carew to betray, 207 ; 
dangei of, 238 ; bio ked up by Grenvile, 
ii. 32, 266; Berkeley sent to blockade, 
ih, 

Pontefract, occupied by Newcastle, i. 71, 
J40 , relieved by Langdale, ii. 184 , surren- 
der of, 284 ; royalist attempt to sei^e the 
castle of, lii. 180 ; seized by Moms, iv. 
146 ; Lambert detaches troops to besiege, 
w . ; Cromwell assists the besiegers of, 
179 ; Langdale hopes to relieve, iS* 

Pool, Elirabeth, narrates her visions to 
the Council of Officers, iv, 296 
Portland Island, surrenders to the royal- 
ists, i. 193 

Portland, second Earl of, 1636 Qerome 
Weston), remains at Westminster to 
support the king, i. 145 ; denounced 
by Waller, 156; liberated, 158 ; deserts 
to the king, 199 , Charles gives the 
Presidency of Munstc to, 333 
Poitsmouth, surrendered to Waller, i. 19 ; 
plot to seize, iv. 174 

Posts and chains in the London streets, 
removal of, iv. gS restored, 115 
Powderham Castle, surrenders to Fairfax, 
lit. 62 

Powel, Rice, Colonel, encourages Laug- 
haxne’s men to join Foyer, iv. 113 
Powell, Mary, marries Wilton, ii. 69 
Powick Bridge, fight at, i. 30 
Poyer, John, Colonel, refuses to deliver 
Pembroke Castle to Fleming, iv. 84 ; 
drives Fleming out of the town of Pem- 
broke, 111, 112 ; seizes Tenby Castle, 
112 ; surrenders Pembroke, 167 
Poyntz, Sedenham, Major-General, op- 
poses the king’s advance through Voik- 
shire, ii. 290 ; pursues the king, 302 ; 
defeats Langdale at Rowton Heath, 
344 ; prepares to fol'ow the king, 347 ; 
his infantry defeated at Sherburn, 369 : 
reaches Nottingham, 373 ; takes part in 
the investment of Newark, iii, ii , signs 
of mutiny amongst the troops, 301 ' 
money sent to the troops of, 302 ; com- 
plains that his soldiers are choosing 
Agitators, 321 ; captuied by his soldiers 
and sent to Reading, 322 ; suggested iox 
the command of the forces in London, 
3^8; escapes to Holland, 349; named 
Major-General undet Loid Willoughby 
of Parham, iv. io6 

Piesbyterianism, causes of its infiuence 
in Scotland, i. 226; attempt of the 
Scots to impose, on England, 227; 
comparison between English and Scot- 
tish, ii. the House of Commons 
favourable to, 75 ; recommended by the 
‘Assembly of Divines,’ 76; parochial 
and congregational, 109 ; adopted by the 
House of Commons in its parochial 
form, ib ; modifications in England of 
the Scottish system of, iiu 6 ; amongst 
the London citizens, 8 ; established kg 
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ordinance, 77 ; manifesto of the House 
of Commons on, 93 ; establishment in 
London of, 126 ; Charles argues with 
his wife on the acknowledgment of, 135 ; 
difficulty of enforcing, in England, 190 ; 
character of, as established by Parlia- 
ment, 201 : Suffolk peti ions for the 
establis >ment of, 2x6 ; the^ Commons 
vote for a temporary establishment of, 
376 ; attempt to complete the organisa- 
tion of, iv. 55 ; established by ordin- 
ance, 216 ; Charles asked at Newport to 
establish, 217 

Presbyterians, the political, are^ to be dis- 
tinguished from the ecclesiastical, ii. 67 ; 
their part in the propositions which led 
to the Treaty of Uxbndge, 77 ; grounds 
of their dislike of Laud, xoi ; negotiate 
for the support of the Scots and the 
French, 340; contemplate^ m under- 
standing with the king, iii. i ; ask 
Charles to renew Ids negotiations with 
the Scots, 96 ; weakened by their under- 
standing with the Scots, 116; growing 
Parliamentary strength of, 126 ; discui-s 
with Grignon modifications in the pro- 
ositions, 144 ; complain that the king 
olds no communication with them, 
J46 ; refuse to support the claim of the 
Scots to a share in the oi.^osal of the 
king, ilf.\ favourable to France, 171; 
offer further concessions to Charles, 
174 , regain the majority in the Com- 
mons, x86 ; political ideas of, 190 ; send 
fresh proposals through Bellicvre and 
the queen, 214 ; their scheme for the 
reduction of the army, 217 ; take off*, nee 
at the petition of the soldiers, 226; 
character of their dealings with the 
army, 236 ; their indignation at a letter 
from the Agitators to the generalSj 245 ; 
agree with the Scottish commissioners 
in accepting the king's answer, 2 S3; 
negotiations of their leaders with 
33 ellievreand the Scottish commissioners, 
259 ; proceed with the disbandment of 
the army, 260 ; send Dunfermline^ to the 
quetn asking her to send the Prince of 
’ wales to Scotland, 278 ; their leaders 
talk of arresting Cromwell, 279; un- 
supported by the country, 299 ; their 
Ian for an attack on the army, 302 ; 
ave a majority after the withdrawal of 
the eleven members, 306 ; abandon their 
struggles with the army, 327; choose 
xjew Speakers after the secession of the 
Independents, 339 ; in the majority in 
the House of Commons after the return 
of the seceders, 347 ; resist the proposals 
o^'the Independents and the army, 348 ; 
being menaced by Cromwell, abandon 
the struggle, 352 ; regain strength in 
the House of Commons^ iv. 36 ; distrust 
the cavaliers, 1x4 ; are inditnant at the 
resolution of the Scots to raise an army, 
ib , ; distracted by fear of a royalist re- 
action, X22 ; support an ordinance agsunst 
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blaspheriy and heresy,^ H. ; do not 
openly declare for the king, 129 . urge 
Charles not to waste tit le at the Treaty 
of Newport, 2x7 ; repudiate the lenioval 
of the king to Hurst Castle, 266 , accept 
the king’s offers at Newport as a ground 
of settlement, ib. 

Piess, Milton declares for the liberty of 
the, ii. 73 ; practical freedom of the, 
iii 366 

Presteign, arrival q( Charles at, ii. 343 
Pieston, Hamilton anives at, iv. 135 ; 
battle 0*“, 187 

Preston, Thomas, Colonel, afterwards 
General, appointe 1 to command in 
Leinster, i. 114; takes Rirr Castle, 122 ; 
is defeated at Ross, id ; appointed 
lieutenant-general under Clanricarde, iii. 
X52 ; takes Roscommon, 155 ; hesitates 
between Rinuccini an i the Supreme 
Council, XS7 ; bieaks off a negotiation 
with Digby, iv. xo2 ; marches against 
Dublin, 104 ; defeated at Dungan Hill, 
105 ; sides with the Supreme Council, 163 
Pretty, Henry, Captain, ordered to assist 
Livesey, iv. 157 

Pride, Thomas, Colonel, charged with 
threa ening to cashier soldiers refusing 
to sign the army petition, iii. 224 ; sum- 
moned to the bai of the House of Com- 
mon^ 228 ; clears himself, 231 ; purges 
the House, 270; brings White’s letter 
to the Council of Officers, 282; sits 
as one of the Idng’s judges, 293 
Pride’s Purge, iv. 270 ; number of those 
affected by, 273 

Pnvy seals, issuM by Charles, t 308 
Probus, freton’s treatment of royalist 
cavalry at, iii. 68 

Protector of Ireland, suggested appoint- 
ment of a, iv. X09 

Providence, Roger Williams at, 5 , 287; 

charter to the inhabitants of, 288 
Prynne, William, gathers evidence against 
Laud, i. 247 ; literary activity of, ii. 67 ; 
character of the Presbyterianism of, 68 ; 
intolerance of, 7b . ; influence of, 69 ; 
bis hostility to Lilbume, 330 ; elected^ a 
member of the Ho.tse of Commons, iv. 
264 ; tails on the House to declare the 
army rebels, ib. ; speaks in defence of 
the king’s offeis, 266 

Purefoys, the, attempt to betray Lincoln, 
i 163 

Purge of the House, a, demanded in 
DcclareUion of the Army, iii. 294 ; 
called for by the Agitators, 3^1.8 ; sup- 
ported by the Council of the Army and 
Cromwell, 350 ; objected to by Fairfax, 
51 ; lieton declares for. 338 : demanded 
y Jubbes, iv. 3 ; urged by Ireton, 215 ; 
discussed at a xncetinz at Whitehall, 
269 ; carried out by Pride^ 270 
Puritanism, character of, l 9 ; not un- 
popular, iii. 203 

Pury, Thomas, Aiderman, supports Massey 
at Gloucester, i. 198 
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Putney, head-quarters of the army re- 
moved to, lii 354 

PnUiey Projects^ publication of, iv 47 

Pye, Sir Kobert, objects to swear to the 
treaty with the Scots, i. 234 

Pym, John, opposes the expulsion of Cul- 
pepper, i 14; proposes an association, 
39 ; explains to the City the intention of 
the Houses in negotiating with the 
king, 56 ; his poliev as leader of the 
war party, 6t ; proposes to levy taxes, 
64 ; claims for Parham^ nt power to art 
unconditionally, 74 , strength of his 
position as leader of the war party, 80 ; 
fails to induce the Commons to make a 
league with Scotland, 82 , urges an im- 
mediate disbandment, 91 ; said to be 
supported by mean and beggarly fellows, 
loi ; proposes an excise, ib ; asks that 
committees may be sent to Holland and 
Scotland, 132 ; opens a secret negotia- 
tion with the queen, 133 ; his report on 
Waller’s plot, 149; remonstrates with 
Essex, 156 ; advises the rejection of 
Essex’s proposal to reopen negotiations 
with the king, 165 ; is on good terms 
with Arayle, 175 ; mediates between 
Essex and Waller, 182 , sent to draw 
over Fs-iex to the wfir party, 183 J outcry 
of a mob of women against, 186 ; supports 
the covenant on the ground of politii al 
necessity, 233 ; appointed master of the 
ordnance, 253 ; death and funeral o'", ih . ; 
his character and work, 256 


Queen’s regiment, the, behaves badly at 
Cheriton, i. 326 


Kadcot, surrender o<^, iii. 109 
Raglan Castle, Charles negotiates with 
the Welsh at, ii. 275 ; Charles sets out 
from, 343 ; holds out for the king, 376 ; 
surrender of, in 139 

Rainsborough, Thomas, Colonel, attacks 
Woodstock, iii. 96 ; quells a mutiny at 
Abingdon, 264 ; takes offence at Charles's 
language, 342 ; talks of forcing The 
Heads of ike Proposals on Ppliament, 
348 ; attacks Cromwell. 365 ; is a leader 
of the republican fraction of the Inde- 
endents, 366 ; selected as vice-admiral 
y the Commons, 370 ; declares for man- 
hood suffrage, 388 ; argues that the poor 
are oppressed for want of a vote, 389 : 
asks that the question of manhood 
suffrage may be referred to the whole 
army, 390 ; declares for a vote of No 
Addresses, iv 9 ; talks of impeaching 
Cromwell, 21 , presents the Agreetneni 
of ike People to Fairfax, 22 ; comes to 
terms with Cromwell, 44 ; the Commons 
vote for his appointment as vice-admiral, 
ih, ; expelled from the Beet, 13 s ; ap- 
pointed to witn-ss the execution of 
jLiiicas and L.sle, 203 ; murdered, 232 
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Ramsay, Sir James, guards Kingston 
Bridge, i 59 

Reade, John, Colon 1 , tortured, i. iiu ; 

es apes to Ox'ord, 269 
Rea'^ing, garrisoned by the king, i, 63 ; 
besiege'! by Essex, 128 ; surrenders, 129 , 
reached by Essex after the first bat»le 
of Newbury, 219; oc> upied by Astley, 
238 ; offer of the City trained bands to 
retake, 243 ; occupied bv Essex and 
Waller, 346 ; occupied by Browne, ii. 7 ; 
junction of Manchester and Ess^-x at, 
44 , Fairfax’s head-quarters removed to, 
308 

Recruiters, the, election iii 77 
Reformadoes, the, make a demonstration 
against the House of Commons, iii 276 ; 
beset the House of Commons, 285 ; de- 
mands o^ the army for the disbandment 
ofj 305 j 323 ; ordinance for the removal 
of, 324 remain in the City, 325 ; talk of 
plundering the City, 343 
Refor^tion, the English, two elements 
in, iii. 200 

Reigate, Holland’s raid upon, iv. 160 
Remomtraiue of the Ar^ny^ The^ Ireton’s 
draft of, iv. 233 ; addition to, 240 ; ac- 
cepted by the Counal of Officers and 
presented to the House of Commons, 
245 : the Commons adjourn the debate 
on, 263 

Rents, fall of, iii. 196 

Republican party, the, Marten and Rains-., 
borough the leaders of, iii. 366 
Respryn Bridge, seized by Grenvile, ii. 13 
Revenue, the, estimate of, iu. 194 
Rejmolds, Edward, Dr., appointed vice- 
chancellor of the University pf Oxford, 
iv, 65 

ReynoMs, Robert, sent to Dublin by the 
English House of Commons, i. 119 ; 
leaves Dublin, 121 

Rich, Nathaniel, Colonel, asks Manchestw 
if the army is to winter at Newbury, ii. 
40 ; takes p.vt in the discussion on the 
officers’ petition on service m Ireland, 
hi. 224 ; argues that manhood suffrage 
will lead to tyranny, lii. 389 ; occupies 
the Mews, iv. 54 ; secures bouthwark 
against the Ken-ish insurgents, 134; 
relieves Dover Castle, 146 ; blockades 
the castles in the Downs, ib, ; de'ea s a 
force landed from the prmce’s fleet, 195 ; 
dissents from the Army Kemonstrani-e, 

Richelieu, Cardinal, death of, L 72 
Richmond (1641) and Lennox, Duke of, 
1624 (James Stuart), proposal to send, 
with proposals of peace to Westminster, 
ii. 86 ; ifent back to Oxford, 99 ; shows 
Charles Rupert’s letter ur^^ing him to 
make peace, 287 , does not accompany 
Charles when he leaves Oxford, 304; 
allowed to visit the king, iii. 301 ; viwts 
the king at Hatfield, 306; atteuds a 
council at Hampton Court, 371 ; waits 
on Charles before bis removd liom New- 
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port, IV. 259 J attends the king’s funeral, 
?24 

Pichmond, Lambert falls back on, iii. 433 
Rigby, Alexander, besieges Lathom 
House, I. 364 ; absents himself from 
Lilburne’s committee on the Agree^ 
ment of the People^ iv, 268 
Riley, Theophilus, joins in a plot for 
winning the City for the king, i. 269 
Rinuccini, Giovanni Battista (Arc bishop 
of Fermo), bis mission to Ireland, 
iii. 13 ; quarrels with Henrietta Mana, 
but obtains money and ships from 
Mazarin, 14 ; arnves in Ireland, 38 ; 
character and position of, 39 ; protests 
against the action of the Supreme 
Council, 40; obtains a second secret 
treaty from Glamorgan, ib. ; receives 
Sir K. Digby’s artides, 49 , urges the 
confederate Catholics to accept Sir K. 
Liigby's articles, 50; enters into an 
agieement with Glamoigan and the 
Supreme Council, 52 ; distrusts the 
Supreme Council and the king, 54 ; goes 
to Limerick, 151 ; consents unwillingly 
to give money to Clanricarde, 152 ; 
orders a Te Deum for the victory at 
Benburb, 153 ; is on friendly terms with 
the Spanish agent, 155 ; condemns 
Ormond’s peace, 156 ; arrests the leaders 
of the Supreme Council, 159; chosen 
president of a new Supreme Council, 160 ; 
liberates the imprisoned members of the 
Supreme Council, iv. 102 ; obtains from 
the Assembly acondemnation of the peace 
with Ormond, 103; difficulties in the 
vmy of, ib. ; projposes the appointment 
of a protector of Ireland, 109 ; excom- 
municates those who acc^t the cessa- 
tion with Inchi^uin, 163 
Rivers, lady, seizure of the property of, 
i Z2 

Robartes, Lord, 1634 (John Robartes), 
entices Essex into the West, i, 354 ; 
induces Essex to enter Cornwall, ii. 10 ; 
accompanies Essex in his dignt, x8; 
gives up his opposition to the vote of 
No Addresses, iv. 53 

Rochester, meeting of the Kentish in- 
su^ents at, iv. 133; Fairfax’s recon- 
naissance of, Z37 ; abandoned by Nor- 
wich, 142 

Rocroi, ^battle of, i 271 
Roe, Sir Thomas complains that neu- 
trality is not allowed, 1. 38 ; despairs of 
peace, 102 

Rolle, Chief Justice, named as a commis- 
sioner for the kings trial, iv. 288 
Rollock, William, Cactain, sent to Scot- 
land by Montrose, ii. 134 ; accompanies 
Montrose to the Highlands, ib. ; his 
conduct in the battle of Aberdeen, 147; 
asked to murder Montrose, 149: see 
RoUock, Sir William 
Roilock, Sir William, execution of, iii. 20 
Holph, Edmund, Major, chafed with an 
ntent to murder Charles, iv* 131, » ; 
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appointed one of those in charge of tlie 
Isle of Wight in Hammonds absence, 
255 ; declares his readiness to allow 
Charles’s removal to Hurst Castle, 257 ; 
questioned as to a design to cairy off 
Charles, ; tries to enter Charles’s 
coach, 259 

Roscommon, taken h ; Preston, lii. 155 

Rcss (in Ireland), Ormond’s victory at, L 
122 

Rossj taken by Waller, i. 104 

Rossiter, Colonel, joins Cromwell at 
Naseby. ii. 247; prepares to cut off 
Charles s retreat, 373 ; asked by Parlia- 
ment to take charge of the king, iii. 29S ; 
ordeied by Fairfax to come to head- 
quarters, 304 

Rotherham, occupied by Newcastle, i. 
140 

Roundway Down, Waller’s defeat on, i 
3 C 73 

Rousseau’s Social Contract, analogy be- 
tween Tke Case 0/ the Army and, tii, 
379 

Rowton Heath, battle of, ii. 344 

Roxburgh, Earl of, i6<x> (Robert Ker), 
plays a double game with Montrose, li. 
353 

Royal army, the, inctease of, i. x8 ; superior 
strategy of, 135 

Royalists, the, principles of, i. 3 ; the 
moderate, 6 ; an easy victory expected 
over, 15 ; union between the clergy and 
laity amongst, Ui. 200 ; lenient dealing 
of The Heads 0/ the Proposals with, 332 

Rubens, destruction of a picture of, i. loa 

Rudyerd, Sir Benjamin, liberated after. 
Pride’s Purge, iv. 273 

Rupert, Prince, character of, i. 2; made 
general of the King’s Horse, 3 ; nick* 
name t ‘ Prince Robber,' 15 ; demands 
money from Leicester, 16 ; defeats the 
parliamentarians at Powick Bridge, 30 ; 
suggests to Charles the position on 
Edgehill, 42 ; Caries's confidence in, 43*, 
reproved by Falkland, ib. ; his conduct 
at Edgehill, 4^ ; his plunderings, 55 ; 
drives the parliamentary troops out of 
Brentford, 37 ; fails to take Bristol, 99 ; 
sacks Birmingham, 107 ; retakes Lich- 
field, 108 ; atteaipts to relieve Reading, 
129 ; rides out of Oxford, 150 ; fights on 
Chalgrove Field, 131 ; meets the queen, 
163 ; takes Bristol, 179 ; opposes the 
civilians at court, 196 ; quarrels with 
Hertford, ib. ; supports the deserting 
carls, 201 ; fails to check Essex's march 
to Gloucester, 204; his conduct at the 
first battle of Newbury, 213 ; attacks 
Essex at Aldermaston, am ; plunders 
Northamptonshire and Bedfordshire, 
243 ; created Duke of Cumberland, 300 ; 
marches to the North, 316 ; relieves 
Newark, ib. ; recalled to Oxford, 31 3 ; 
hi!» recall countermanded, ib. ; summoned 
to escort the queen, 330 ; pleads with the 
king to be allowed to relieve York, 344 i 

c c 
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advis«s the king on the campaign of 
3644, 345 ; leaves Shrewsbury, 364 ; 
plunders Srockport, storms Bolton, and 
raises the siege of Lathom House, 366 ; 
enteis Wigan, ib, ; takes Liverpool, 
367 ; receives oiders which he interprets 
as a command to fight, 371 ; breaks up 
the siege of York, 372 ; insists on fight- 
ing a battle, 374 ; a'^ks whether Crom- 
well is opposed to him, 376; has an 
alteication with Eythm, ib. ; his coi duct 
at Marston Moor, 377 ; feaves York 
with his cavalry. 382 ; moves into .Lan- 
cashire, ii. 4 ; Chai les thinks of giving 
the chief command to, 11 ; makes acme 
preparations at Chester, 25 ; has an 
interview wi^h Charles at South Perrot, 
and returns to Bristol, ; joins the 
king at Oxfoid, and is declared geneial, 
56 ; his want of temper, 64 ; his name 
on the pailiamentaiy list of proscrip- 
tion, 85 ; asked by Montrose for help, 
134 ; hangs prisoners in retaliation, 179 ; 
relieves Beeston Castle, 185 ; disperses 
the Herefordshire countrymen, ib. ; con- 
sults with the Pi nice of Wales, 198 ; 
recruits his army, 200 ; urges Charles to 
oin him m a march to the North, 204 ; 
is obliged to convoy horses to Oxford, 
ib. ; enieis Oxford, 206 ; urges Charles 
to march to the North, 209: takes 
Leicester, 233 ; again urges the king to 
march to the North, 239; over-confi- 
ience of, 240 ; seeks the enemy at 
Naseby, 244 ; orders the advance of the 
joyal army, 245 ; his successful charge, 
247 ; returns too late, 250 ; confers with 
Charles at Blackrock, 276 ; urges Charles 
to make peace, 287 ; refen ed to as de- 
sirous of peace, 303 ; difficulties of his 
position in Bristol, 314 ; asks leave to 
send to the king, 315 ; surrendeis 
Bristol, 316 ; ordered to leave England, 
317 ; received by Willis at Newark, 
372 ; cleared of cowardice, 373 ; insub- 
ordinate conduct of, tb. ; leaves the 
<ing, and asks Parliament foi permis- 
sion to quit the countrj’j 375 ; returns 
to the king at Oxford, lii. 19 ; leaves 
Oxford, 109 ; is opposed to an under- 
standing with the Scots, iv. x^o \ agrees 
not to accompany the Prince of Wales to 
Scotland, 395 ; placed in command of the 
fleet, 243 

Ruthven (Governor of Plymouth), defeated 
at Bradock Down, i, 86 

Rutland, Earl of, 1641 (John Manners)^ 
appointed commissioner to Scotland, L 
178 


Sabran, M, de (French ambassador), 
negotiates with Charle.s, ii. 38 ; has a 
conference with the Scottish commis- 
sioners, xe2 

Saflron Walden, meeting of officers at. iii. 
223 ; parliamentary commissioners sent 
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to the army at, 233 ; condition of the 
soldiers at, 245 ; meeting of ol•ficer^ to 
receive the military commissioners at, 

247 

St. Albans, fortified by Essex, i. 244 ; 
Essex stationed at, 250 ; head-quarters 
of Fairfax removed to, in. 293 ; meeting 
of Agitatois at, iv. 1x6; head-quarters 
removed to, after the sunender of Col- 
chester, 215 ; meeting of a council of 
officers at, 236 

St. Blarey, seized by Goring, ii. 15 
St. Fagans, Horton s victory at, iv. 125^ 

St. John, Oliver (Sohcitor-Geneial). joins 
in pioposing the appointment of the 
Committee of Both Kingdoa s, i. 304 ; 
becomes a membei of the Committee 
of Both Kingdoms, 306 ; one of the 
leaders of the war party, 327 ; his 
conduct towards the Elector Palatine, 
ii. 28 ; takes little part in the discus- 
sions at Uxbridge, 121 ; opposes Marten’s 
motion for a vote of No Addresses, 
ill 366 , joins Cromw'ell in an attempt 
to substitute the Prince of Wales 
for his father, iv. 56 ; named as a com- 
missioner for the king’s trial, 288 
St. Margaret’s, destruction of monuments 
in, i. 132 ; a disturbed congregation at, 
147 

St. Mary’s^. Aldennanbury, dosed against 
burton, ill. zoo 

St. Michael’s Mount, imprisonment oi 
Grenvile at, iii 60 : surrender of, 92 
St. Neots, Holland captured at, iv. 161 
Salcombe, surrender of, iii. 92 
Salisbury, Earl of, 1612 (William Cecil), 
supports Pym*s secret negotiation with 
the queen, i. 133 ; visits Fairfax, iv. 
285 

Salisbury, occupied by Waller, i, 330 ; 

Goring’s ravages round, ii, 182 
Saltash, taken by Hopton, i. 86 
Saltmarsh, John, attacks the royal family, 
i. 202 

Sandal (^tle, reduction of, ii. 377 
Sanderson, Robert, draws \x^ The 
ment of the University 0/ Oxford^ iii. 
|i4; expelled from the university, iv. 

Sandown Castle, won by the royalists, 
iw 135 ; blockaded by Rich, 146 : con- 
tinues to hold out, 171 ; surrenders, 211 
Sandwich, the Prince of Wales imperso- 
nated at, iv. 133 ; seized by the Kentish 
insurgents, ib. 

Savile, Sir William, driven back at Halifax, 
i. 87 ; driven out of Leeds, ih. 

Savile, Viscount, 1628 (Thomas Savile), 
arrested on suspicion of a plot against 
the queen, i. 95 ; his house stormed by 
Newcastle, i6t ; advises that the desert- 
ing earls should be well received, 201 ; 
arrest of, ii. 114 ; Jfoes to Westminster, 
i8x ; intrigues with the Independent 
leaders, 212 ; brings charges against 
Holies, and is sent to the lower, 332 
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Say aiid Sele, Viscount, 1624, (William I 
Fiennes), arrives at Oxford, i- 29 ; stops j 
the sendincf of plate to the king, ‘ib \ 
his house plundered, 56 ; supports Pym’s 
secret negotiation with the queen, 1^3 ; 
moves for a Committee of Both King- 
doms, 305 ; his probable motives for sup- 
porting the sending of Fairfax against 
Oxford, 11. 213 ; supports Lady Veiney’s 
petition, IV 77 ; sent as a commissioner 
to the Treaty of Newport, 214 ; said to 
have been offered the Lord Tieasurer’s 
office, 265 

Scarampi, Piero Francesco, attaches him- 
self to the Irish nationalists, i. 222 ; dis- 
trusts Glamorgan, in. 36 

Scarboiough, Sir H. Cholmley’s surrender 
of, 1. 105 ; Meldrum takes the town of, 
ii. 179 ; Meldrum killed at, 213 ; sur- 
render of the castle of, 284 ; canied over 
to the king by Boynton, iv. 173 

Scilly Isles, the, the Pn 'ce of Wales in, 
111, 67 ; declaration for the king by the 
garrison of, iv. 224 

Scotland, its intervention asked for, 1. 54 ; 
the Commons ask for volunteers from, 
76 ; Pym persuades the Commons to 
vote for sending a committee to, 132 ; 
discovery of Montrose’s plan for an 
Irish invasion of, 176 ; English commis- 
sione s sent to, 178 ; parties in, 225 ; 
causes of the influence of the Presby- 
terian clergy in, 226 ; witches burnt in, 
227 , arrival of English commissioners 
in. 228 ; negotiations for a covenant 
with England in, 229 ; acceptance o'" the 
solemn league and covenant by, 231 ; 
character of the covenanting armies of, 
ii. 140 ; the parties of Hamilton and 
Argyle in, iii. 140 ; Charles not allowed 
to take refuge in, 181 ; New Model 
Army placed under Darid Leslie in, 
ast ; proposal to remove Charles to, 
259; the Prince of Wales invited to, 
278 ; success of David Leslie in, 299 ; 
Charles hopes for help from, 359 ; state 
of parties m, ib. ; growing strength of 
the Hamilton party^ in, 360 ; English 
commissi- ners appointed to prtserve 
peace with, iv. 56 ; parties in, 87 ; reso- 
lution to raise an army in, 114 ; mani- 
festo published in defence of the inva- 
sion of England by, 169 ; presence, in 
Hamil'on’s army, of the greater part of 
the nobility of, 192; Whiggamore raid 
in, 22S ; victory of Argyle’s paity in, 
ib ; Cromwell’s visit to, 229 ; fresh elec- 
tions in, 250 

Scotland, Commissioners of the English 
Parliament to, appointed to ask for the 
intervention of a Scottish army, i. 178 ; 
arrive in Scotland, 268 ; discuss the 
solemn league and covenant, 269 ; re- 
solution to send a new body of, iv, 56 

Scotland, Committee of Dangers in, re- 
ports to Parliament, iv. 00 

Scotland, Committee of Estates of, ap- 
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pointed by the convention of estates, 

1. 232 ; sends to uige Charles to give 
way about religion, iii i4<^ ; sends com- 
missioners to England to come to terms 
with the king, 231 ; sends Lanark and 
Loudoun to England. 555; instructs 
its commissioneis to favour Charles, 
360 ; stirred up bv Lauderdale against 
the English Parliament, iv. 87 ; obtains 
supreme powers from Parliament, 1=5; 
asks Hamilton's English officers to sign 
the covenant, 156 ; forbids Englishmen 
who had served with Hamilton to enter 
Scotland, 227 ; takes refuge in Stirline, 
228 ; resigns the government to the 
Whiggamores, ib . ; reconstituted out 
of the Whiggamore party, 230; orders 
fresh elections to Parliament, 250^ 

Scotland, Committee of Estates with the 
army of, urges the English Parliament 
to settle the church, ii 75 

Scotland, Convention of Estates of, sum- 
moned, i. 175 ; meets, 177 

Scotland, the General Assembly of the 
Chuich of, suggests unity of religion 
between the two kingdoms, i. 19 , pro- 
tests against sheltering the king in 
Scotland, iii. 181 ; the Hamilton party 
supported by the lay elders in, iv. C9 ; 
issues a manifesto against war with the 
English Parliament, zb. ; condemns 
Hamilton, 166 

Scotland, the Parliament of, levies a new 
army against Montrose, and refuses to 
accept Baillie’s resignation, ii. 291 ; 
transferred to Perth 292 ; meets at St. 
Andrews, lii. 26 ; tences Montrose’s 
followers to death, ib> ; meets at Edin- 
burgh, 179 *, votes for the king’s going to 
London, refuses to admit Charles 
into Scotland unless he accepts^ the 
Newcastle propositions, i8i; majority 
of the Hamilton party in a newly 
elected, iv. 87, 88 ; votes that the treaty 
between the two kingdoms has been 
broken, and makes demands on the 
English Parliament, 11 r ; appoints 
colonels for regiments to be raised, 
^ ; peremptory summons horn, 123; 
adjourns, 155; fresh elections to, 250; 
declares against the king’s trial, 305 
Scott, Thomas, Major, sent to West- 
minster from Corkbush Field, iv. 22 
Scott, Thomasj protests against renewing 
the negotiation with the king, iv. 130 ; 
absents himself from Lilbume’s com- 
mittee on the Agreement oj the People^ 
268 

Scottish army in England, under the 
Earl of Leven, a loan for the support 
of, X. 244 ; English commissioners to 
accompany, 24s ; crosses the Tweed, 
294; drives back Newcastle, 318; 
follows Newcastle’s retreat, 337 ; pre- 
pares to besiege York, zA : takes part 
, m the battle of Marston Moor, 375 I 
I besieges Newcastle, ii. 4 ; takes New. 

cc a 
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castle, 44 ; invited to move south* 
wai ds, 82 ; Croinwell supports the 
ad\ance of, 120; marches bj’' way of 
Westmoreland, 214 ; left unpaid and 
unsupphed, 22S ; moves southwards, 
254 ; marches towards Hertford, 263 ; 
besieges Hereford, 284 ; dissatisfaction 
of the English Parliament with, 283 ; 
oveitures to the king from lords in, 
ib, ; plunders H erefordshire, 309 ; 
abandons the siege of Hereford, 310; 
quartered on the Tees, 369 ; invited to 
besiege Newark, iii. 2 ; suggestion that 
Charles shall take refuge in, ih, ; com* 
pla nts in the House of Commons of, 

3 ; besieges Newark, ii ; the king 
proposes to go to, 19 ; negotiation for 
the neutrality of, 45 ; Charles offers 
to go to, 86 ; Charles takes refuge in, 
102 ; treatment of Charles after his 
arrival in, 103 ; surrender of Newark to, 
ib,\ retreats to Newcastle, 104; pro- 
posal to withdraw, 137 ; money voted 
for the payment of, 1 38 ; makes itself 
unpopular in the North, 175 ; arra^e- 
ments for the departure of, 180 ; offers 
made to Charles by the officers of, i86 ; 
leaves Newcastle, and recrosses the 
Tweed, 188 

Scottish army m Ulster, distress of, i. 
333 

Scottish army under the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, the, appointment of commandeis 
for, iv. 132 ; delay in rmsing men for, 
ib ; suppreission of resistance to the 
levies for, 155 ; discussion on the 
movements of, 156 ; deficiencies of, 165 ; 
reduces Appleby Castle, and advances 
to Kendal, 166 ; advai ces to Hornby, 
182 ; dispersion of, 185 ; abandons 
Langdale at Preston, i86 ; retreats 
after the battle of Preston, 188, 189 ; 
capitulation of the infantry of, 190; 
capitulation of the cavalry of, 192 ; 
treatment of the prisoners of, 193, 231 

Sci'ttish commissioners m England, the, 
Charles rejects an offer to mediate by, 
i. 125; arrival of, in 1643, 234; to be 
sent to treat on matters arising out of 
the league between the kingdoms, 304 ; 
obtain the withdrawal of a suggestion 
that the king may be dethrone, 328 ; 
discover Cromwell’s proposal to make 
war on the Scots, ii. 84 ; take part in a 
conference on impeaching Cromwell, 
87 j are principally concerned in the 
Treaty of Uxbridge, J21; reveal their 
policy to Sabran, 122 ; complain of 
Leven’s treatment and of the plan of 
campaign of the Committee of Both 
Kingdoms, 228; ask for the reopening 
of n^otiations with the king, 235 ; ask 
the Engli^ Parliament for aid against 
Montrose, 340 ; agree to submit teims 
of peace to the queen, iK ; ask that the 
Scottish army may be paid, iii. 2 ; notify 
to Montreuii the terms on which they 
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w'ill make peace, 3 ; request that then 
terms may be sent^ to the queen, 4 ; 
their negotiation with Will Murray, 
45 ; refuse to set clow n their terms m 
writing, 73; modify their conditions, 
74 ; consult on the reception of the king, 
89 ; urge the Houses to come to terms 
with the king, 93 ; the Commons order 
the burning of the papers of, ib ; pro- 
test that they knew nothing of Charles’s 
coming, 103 ; their complicity in 
Charles’s escape revealed by an inter- 
cepted letter, 113 ; deny their com- 
plicity, j 14 ; hope that Charles w'ill 
accept the Newcastle propositions, 131 ; 
urge Charles to accept them, 133; on 
hearing of Charles's refusal, offer to 
withdraw their army, 137 ; reject the 
terms brought from the king by Will 
Murray, 168 ; mission of a fresh body 
of to treat in London, 251 ; accept 
Charles’s answer to the propositions, 
253 ; treat with the English Presby- 
terians for a Scottish intervention, 265 ; 
remonstrate on an insult to Lauder- 
dale, 355 : join in the piesentation of 
the Kfampton Court prop ►sitions, 557 ; 
receive instruction from the Committee 
of E.states, 360; reinforced by the 
arrival of Lanark and Loudoun, 373 ; 
visit Charles at Hampton Court and 
urge him to escape, iv. i ; request that 
the king may be removed to I^ondon, 
xo ; condemn Charles’s overture to 
Parliament, 26 ; propose to Charles 
to escape to Berwidc, 35 ; try to come 
to an understanding with Charles, 37 ; 
protest against the treatment of 
Charles, and visit him at Caiisbrooke, 
38; engagement signed by Charles 
with, 39 ; accept the engagement, 41 ; 
return to Edinburgh, 56 ; prepare for a 
rising in England, 86 , stir up the Scots 
against the English Parliament, 87 ; 
protest against t- e king’s trial, 304 

Scrope, Adrian, Colonel, captures the 
E^l of Holland, iv. x6r 

Scudamore, Sir Barnabas, defends Here- 
ford, il 308 

Seaforth. Earl of, 1633 (George Mac- 
kenrie), refuses to receive Alaster Mac- 
donald, iL 137 ; attempts to cut off 
Montrose, 153 ; dispersal of the army of, 
315 ; submits to Montrose, 2x6 ; goes 
over to the Covenanters, 222 ; said to 
be ready to join the king, iii. X32 

Sectaries, the, character of, 1 . 3x2 

Sedgemoor, Coring musters his troops on, 
ii. 228 

Selby, retreat of Lord Fairfax to, L 71 ; 
captured by the Fairfaxes, 337 

Selden, John, advocates peace, i. 80 ; 
complains of the ambition of the clergy, 
ii. 29 ; is the probable author of the 
questions put to the Assembly, ; ad- 
vocates tole ation for Catholics, ui. 377 ; 
mova the omission of a clause from the 
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declatation in support of the x’Otc of No f Sittinghqume seized by the Kentish insur* 
Addresses, iv. 61 ; supports the Univer- gents, iv. 133 

sity of Oxford against the visi ation, Skippon, Phi ip, his conduct at the first 
65 ; supports Lady Vemey, 73 battle of Newbury, i. 216; stationed at 

Self-denying Ordinance, the first, pro- Newport Pagi, ell, 250 ; makes terms for 

posed by Tate, iu 90 , laid aside by the the surrender of Essex’s infantry, 11. 18 ; 

Lords, 02 ; urged by the Co mm ons, ii6 , takes part in the flank nia ch at New* 

re.ected by the Lords, 118 bury, 46; named by the Commors 

Self-denying Ordinance the second, order major-general of the New Model, 119 ; 

for the preparation of, ii. 186 ; character persuades Essex’s soldiers to rnl st m 

of, t88 ; passed by the Lords, 190 ; dis- the New Model Army, 191 ; draws up a 

pensed with in certain cases, 238, 254 ^ plan of battle, iyj ; marshals the infantry 

Separatists, the early, character of th ir at Naseby, 246 ; is wounded, 248 ; suni 

ideas on toleration, i. 285 ^ moned to take his place m the army, iii. 

Sequestration, first ordinance of, i. 100; 230; appointed to command in Ireland, 

inflicted against members of Parlia- 232; accepts the command in Ireland, 

ment al senting themselves, or oth^ 243 ; sent as a commissioner to quiet the 

refusing to pay taxes, 244 ; gradual in- army, 245 ; offers terms to the army, 287 ; 

crease of, iii. 197 ; committee of, ib. placed in command of the trained bands 

Sex by, Edward, sent to Westminster as of London and its suburbs, iv. 122 ; holds 

a member of the Agitators’ deputation, London against Norwich, 145; conflict 

iii. 244 ; is probably the author of a between the Houses on an order gi\en 

letter urging the soldiers to refuse to to, 17 1 ; prevents the City from helping 

enlist for Ireland, 261 ; declares against the roy^ists, 209 ; pleads for peace with 

King and Parliament, 382 ; declares the king, 210 

that the soldiers will uphold manhood Skipton Castle, Langdale expects the 
sur.rage, 389; carries a letter from governor to betray, iv. 1 81 
Lilburne to Cromwell, iv, 1^8, «. i Sleaford, taken by the royr Lsts, i. 318 

Seymour, Lord, 1641 (Francis Seymour), Sligo, stormed, iii. 31 ; ca lure of a copy 

attends a council at Hampton Court, of Glamorgan s treaty near, 41 
iu. 371 Su all, James, carries a message from 

Shaftesbury, Waller posted at, ii. 34 ; Charles to Montrose, ii. 203 
clubmen seized at, 305 Smith, John, Capt2^, recovers the stan- 

Shaw House, position of, iL 45 ; attack dard at Ed^ehill, i 49 » is knighted, 50 ; 

on, St rfe Smith, Sir John 

Sheffield, occupied by Newcastle, i, 140 ; Smith, Sir John, kill^ at Cheriton, u 326 
reduced by Crawford, ii. 21 Smithfield, riot in, iii 216 

Sheldon, Gubert, receives Charles’s vow, Solemn Engagement of Artnyj tf, 
iiu 90 ; consulted by Charles, 166 ; subscribed by the soldiers, iii 280 ; 

allowed to attend the king as his chap- Cromwell s part in, ib. ^ 

lam, 301 ; officiates before the king, 306 Solemn tn^ugement of the Cityt The, 
Shelfbrd House, stormed, ii. 377 signed, iii 335 ; denounced by Parha- 

Sheppard, Thomas, sent to Westminster ment, ib. 
as a member of we Agitators’ deputa- Solemn League and Covenant, the, see 
tion, iii 244 Covenant , 

Sherborne, Castle of, holds out for the Somerset, promises help to the Pnnee of 
king, i 19 ; al»ndoned by the royalists, Wales, ii 180 ^ ^ 

32 ; besieged by Fairfojc, ii. 305 ; taken Somerset House, devastation in the queen s 

by Fairfax, 308 chapel at, i 102 ^ 

Sherbum, defeat of Digby at, ii. 370 Squrton Down, Hopton driven back from, 

Shetland, proposed cession 01, i. 140 ^ i. 131 

Shrewsbuiy, occupied by the king, i 25 ; South Eastern Assomation, the, formation 
Rupert passes tWugh, 364 ; surprise of, 1. 250 

by Mitton, ii. 179 Southampton, Earl of, 1624 (Thqmas 

Shropshire, Gerara collects troops in, u. Wriothesley), a moderate royalist, i 6 ; 

312 ^ sent to Westminster to negotiate, 14; 

SbuckbuTgh, Richard, Joins the Idng before sent ^ain to negotiate, xi 99; takes 

the battle of EdgehiU, i 41 part in the Treaty of Uxbridge^ 121; 

Sibbald, William, accompanies Montrose urges Charles to make peace, iix. x6; 

to Scotland, ii 134 sent by the king to Rainsborough, 96 ; 

Sidney, Algernon, elected as a recruiter, attends a council at Hampton Court, iv, 

iii. 77 ; tells Cromwell^ that the king 37 ; said to have been asked to carry on 

cannot be legally tried, iv 296 a negotiation between the Independents 

Simpson, Sidrach, one of the five Dissent- and the kmg, 96 ; attends the king’s 

ing Brethren, i 261 funeral, ^24 ; tells a story about Crom- 

Smdair, Lord, 1615 (John Sinclair), well’s visit to the king’s body, 329 ^ 

in an overture to the king, ii 385 Southwark, the City urged to submit to 
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Fairfax by a deputation from, iii. 344 ; 
regiments admut-'d into, ib ; seemed 
against the Kentish insurgents, iv, 134 
S uthwell, am\al of Charles at, lii. 102 
Sovereignty of the People, Ireton’s doc- 
tiineon, iv. 235 

Spain, loses Mardyk and Dunkirk, iii. 
X69-171 ; separate peace between the 
Dt t«.h Republic and, iv. 164 
Spalding, occupied by Cromwell, i, 191 
Speakers, the two, leave Westminster, iii 
339 ; take refuge with the army, 344 
Spencer, Loid, 1636 (Henry Spencei), a 
moderate royalist, i. 6 ; sent to negotiate 
at Westminster, 16 ; is dissatisfied with 
the king, *5 ; see Sunderland, Earl of 
Sponiswoode, Sir Robert, evecuted, hi. 26 
Stafford, held for the king, L 97 
Staffordshire, royalist feeling in, iv. 91 
Stage plays, ordinance against, 1. 14; 
revival of the ordinance against, iv. 68 ; 
savage ordinance against, 69 
Stainmoor Pass, defended by Lambert, iv. 

16s 

Stamford, Cromwell clears away the 
royalists from, i 189 ; abandoned by 
Cromwell, 191 

Stamford, Earl of, 1628 (Henry Grey), 
evacuates Hereford and falls back 
Gloucester, i. 76 ; sent to command in 
the West, 85 ; retreats before Hoptun, 
86 ; takes up a position at Stratton, 136 ; 
defeat and flight of, 138 ; gives up nis 
opposition to the vote of No Addresses, 
S 3 . . 

Stapleton, Sir Philip, his regiment at 
Edgehill, i. 43 ; sent to Westmmsier by 
Essex, 131; defeated by Hurry, 156; 
his conduct at the first battJe of 
Newbury, 215; gi^es an account of 
Essex’s progress xn Cornwall^ ii. 10; 
takes part in conference on impeach- 
ing Cromwell, ii. 87 ; one of the leaders 
of the Presbyterians, iii. 216 ; diags 
Major Tulidah out of a committee-room, 
as6 ; wishes Charles to be removed from 
the army, 397 ; flight and death of, 349 ; 
see Eleven members, the 
Stawell, Sir Edward, his conduct at Cheri 
ton, i. 323 

Stewart of Ardvoirlich, James, murders 
Lord Kilpont, ii 142 

Stirling of Keir, Sir George, liberation of, 
ii. 349 

Stirling, Sir George Monro’s surrender at, 
iv. 228 ; Cromwell requires the execution 
of the compact made atj23i 
Stockport, plundered by Rupert, i. 366 
Stokesay, royalists defeated at, ii, 259 
Stow on-the-Wold, anival of Essex at, i, 
204 ; council of war held by Essex and 
Waller at, 31^5 ; Charles holds a council 
of war at, u. 209 ; Astley’s defeat at, 

Stradfing, Sir Edward, defeated by Laug- 
haine, il 289 

Stratford-osnAvon, taken by the royalisti. 
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i. 97 ; regained by Lord Brooke, ih , ; 
meeting of Rup rt and the queen at, 165 
Stiatton, battle of, x, 136 ; Hopton’s retreat 
to, xn. 66 

Strickland, Walter, sent ambassador to 
the Netherlands, i. 36 ; returns to the 
Netherlands, xv. 60 

Str de, William, moves the expulsion of 
Culpepper, i 14 ; carries to the Lords a 
message asking that the ordinance for 
Laud’s attainder may pass, 11. 102 
Stuart, Lord Bernard, is unable to take 
out his patent as Eail of Lichfield, li. 
312 ; see Lichfield, Earl of 
Stuart, Lord John, killed at Cheriton, i. 326 
Sudeley Castle, Charles's quarters at, L 
208 ; taken by Waller, 353 
Suffolk, Eail of, 1640 (James Howaid), 
impeached, hi. 357 

Suffolk, petition for the ^^^tabl shment of 
Presbyterianism from^ iii. 216; Fan fax 
suppoited by the trained b nds of, iv. 
153 ; part taken in the siege of Colchester 
by the trained bands of, 197 
Sunderland, success of the Scots near, L 
318 

Sunderland, Earl of, 16^3 (Henry Spencer), 
killed at Newbury, 1. 218 ; see Spencer, 
Lord 

Supernumeraries^ the, order for the dis- 
bandment of, XV 45 ; difiiculties in the 
disbandment of, 84 

Supreme Council of the confederate 
Catholics, nominated at Kxlkei^ny, i. 
X23 ; modified, 117 ; refuses Ormond's 
terms, 221 ; is favourable to an under- 
standing with the king, 222 ; refuses 
Antrim’s request for aid for the king, 
332 ; demai ds made at Oxford by the 
agents of, 334 ; offers an army to Ormond, 
il. i6r ; repeats the offer, 111 37 ; assures 
Glamorgan that he shall take an army to 
England, ib ; distrusted by Rinuccinx, 
39 ; offers 3,000 men to Glam irgan, 41 ; 
agiees to relieve Chester, 49 ; enters into 
an agreement with Rinucemi and Gla- 
morgan, 52 ; demands a conjunct'on w'ith 
Otmond, 54 ; agrees to a treaty of peace 
with Ormond, 55 ; countermands the ex 
pedition to England, 56, 57 ; betakes itself 
to Limmck, 131 ; disputes with Rinuccini 
on giving money to Clanricarde, 152 ; 
urges Ormond to publish the peace, 153 ; 
attempts to satisfy the nuncio, 158 ; calls 
in Ormond, 139 ; Rinuccxni arrests the 
leaders of, ib. ; the clergy choo.se succes- 
sors of the arrested members of, 160; 
causes of the weakness of, 162 ; con- 
demns the peace with Oimond, iv. 102 ; 
sends for O’Neill after the battle of 
Dungan Hill, 106 ; return to power of 
the members expelled by Rinuccini from, 
109 ; sends commissioners to B’rance and 
Rome, ib. ; invites the Prince of Wales 
to Ireland, ib, \ negotiation of its com- 
missioners with the queen, i6a ; agrees 
to a cessation with Inchiq^uin, 
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Su^ey, scenes of violence at the pre<?enta* 
tion of a petition from, iv. 127 ; populaiity 
of the petitioners from, 128 
Sussex, Earl of, see Savile, Viscount 
Sutherland, Earl of, 1615 (John Gordon), 
supports the Covenanters, iL 222 
Svyanley, Captain, drowns Irish soldiers, 

c 

Sweden, goes to war with Denmark, 5 , 270 ; 
makes peace with Denmark, ii. 303 


TAAPFE,Vis<'ount, 1642 (Theobald Taaffe), 
sent by Charles to Kilkenny, i. 148; 
proposes to bring Irish soldiers to 
England,^ 249 ; deleated by Inchiquin, 
IV. 109 ; sides with the Supreme Council, 
163 

ladcaster, Lord Fairfax defeated at, i. 
i ; junction of the Fairfaxes with the 
cots at, 337 ; retreat of the Parliamen- 
tary army to, 373 

Talbot, Sir Robert, ui^es Preston to sup- 
port the peace with Ormond, id. 162 

Tamvvorth, held for the king, 1 97 

I’ate, Zouch, chairman of a committee 
appointed to investigate Croraw ell’s 
charge against Manchester, ii. 83 makes 
his report, 89 ; moves the Self-denying 
Oidmance, 90 ; brings in an ordinance 
against blasphemy and heresy, iii. 139, 
n. X 

Taunton, surrenders to Hopton, i. 166; 
being recovered by Parliament, is be- 
sieged by the royalists, ii. 94 ; relieved a 
first time by Holbom, 98 ; Goring re- 
solves to besiege, 182 ; Holbom’s retreat 
from, 183 ; approach of Grenville to, 
198 ; beginnmg of the second siege of, 
206 ; end of the second siege of, 208 ; 
third siege of, 262 ; end of the third siege 
of, 167 ; attempt of Goring to surprise, 
270 

Tavistock, occupied by Hopton, i. 71; 
arrival of Essex at, ii 8 ; arrival of the 
king at, 31 ; the Pnnce of Wales at, 
iil 58 

Taxation, parliamentary, imposed on 
London under the name of a contribu- 
tion, L 281 : Pym proposes a geneial, 
64 ; assessed in London and West- 
minster, 65 ; denounced by the king, 
ii, I ordinance for imposing, on the 
whole country, 72 ; Gerard urges the 
Commons to begin the levy of, 91 ; 
orders given for a general assessment 
for the levy of, 96; imposed in the 
form of excise, 179; imposed m the 
form of assessments for the army, ii. 
195 

Taxation, royal, raised without a par- 
liamentary grant, i. 6$ ; Parliamentary 
grant of, 308 ; system of, ii, 198 

Taylor, Jeremy, publishes '/ice Liberty 
of Prophesying, iii. 310 ; nature of 
his ideas on toleration, 311; Charles 
dissatished with the arguments 3x2 
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Taylor, John, offers on the part of Spain 
to cede Dunkirk, Ostend, and Nieuport 
to England, iii. 170 
Temple, Sir John, arrested, i 221 
Tenby Castle, occupied oy Foyer, hr. 

112; surrender of, 143 
Tew,^ Nicholas, supports a Lilbumian 
petition, iii. 256 ; imprisoned, ib. 
Tewkesbury, occupied by Essex, L 208 ; 

taken b> Massey, 353 
Thame, occupied by Essex, i. 150 
Thames Ditton, conference of Berkeley, 
Ashbumham, and Legge at, lii. 2^,3 
Thionville, captured by the French i. 
271 

Thornhatigh, Francis, Colonel, killed in 
the pursuit of the Scots, iv 189 
Tichbome, Sir^ Henry, succeeds Parsons 
as lord justice, L 125 ; joins Michael 
Jones, iv. 105 ; separates from him, 
106 _ 

Tickhill Castle, taken by John Lilbume 
li. 22 

Tilbury Fort, seired by the army, iiL 339 
Tippermuir, battle of, li. 140 
Titch field, ^rival of Charles at. iv. 18 
Tithes, petition for the abolition of, iil 
124 

Tiverton, taken by Fairfax, il 361 
Toleration, declaration of the A.ssembiv 
in favour of a hrmted, i. 268 ; scheme ot 
the Oxford clergy for, ii. 125 ; refused to 
the Roman Catholics and to those who 
used the Prayer Book, iii. 3' 7 ^ 
Tomlinson, Colonel, his humanity to the 
king at St. James’s, iv. 318 ; accom- 
panies the king to Whitehall, 3=0 
appears on the scaffold, 321 
Tompkins, Nathaniel, his part in Waller's 
plot, 1. J45 ; arrest of, 146 ; discovery 
of the king’s commission in the cellar 
of, 148 ; executed, 157^ 

Torrington, success of Sir John Digby at, 
u 207 ; batt'e of, iii 65 
Torture, Colonel Reade subjected to, L 
112 

Towcester, fortified by the royalists, i. 

244; royalist gamson withdrawn from, 
^275 

Tower of London, the, entrusted to the 
lord mayor and sheriffs^^ u 181 ; Fairfax 
appointed constable of, lii. ; incarease 
of the gamson of, iv. g8 ; Fairfax’s sol- 
diers to be removed from, 123 j Fairfax’s 
soldiers ejected from, and a citizen gar- 
rison admitted to, 130 
Trained bands, the, inadequacy of, for 
permanent service, i. 252 
Traquair, Eail of, 1633 (John Stuart), 
accompanies Hamilton to York, i. 126 ; 
offers to help Montrose, ii. 353; is 
believed to have betrayed Montrose, 
354 ; visits Charles at Carisbrookc, 
iv. 37 

Treaty of Newport, the, agreement be- 
tween the Houses on the TocaUty of, iv. 
X72 ; opening of, 214 ; question of church 
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govmiment discussed in, 216 ; Charles 
soins out time in, 220 ; futility of, after 
the rejection of the king’s^ oflTer on 
limited episcopacy, 222 ; Parliament in- 
sists on the kind’s accepting the whole 
of its demands in, 245 recall of the 
commissioners employed in, 247 
Treaty of Oxford, the, propositions pre- 
pared for, i. 7S, 79, presentation to 
the king of the propositions for, 89 ; the 
Houses agree on the mode of conduct- 
ingj 92j 93 ; progress of, 9S1 100 1 
Charles's final terms in, 108 ; end of, 
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Treaty of Uxbridge, the, peace proposi- 
tions leading to, ii. 76 ; Charles’s recep- 
tion of the propositions leading to, 85 ; 
opening of negotiations ordered for, 99 ; 
feeling of the Independents towards, 120; 
the Scots principally concerned in,' 121 ; 
conditions of, 123 ; three propositions to 
be presented to the king at, 124 ; open- 
ing of, end of, 130 
Trevor, Sir Thomas, his fine employed to 
pay the army, L 244 

Trim, relieved by Lisle, u 116 opemng 
of negotiations at, 122; besieged by 
Preston, iv. 105 

Triploe Heath, rendezvous on, uL 287 
Tromp, Marten HarpursonjAdmiral, con- 
veys the Queen to JEngland, and 
threatens Batten, i- 96 ; blockades Dun- 
kirk, Hi. 169 ; reported to intend to con- 
voy Rupert to sea, iv. 243 
Truro, retreat of the Prin<» of Wales to, 
iiL 65 

Tulidah, Major, imprisoned, HI 236 
Tullibaidine, Earl of, 1643 Mur- 

rayX oppe^ to Montrose at KiLyth, 
H. 297 

Turenne, "Viscount of (Henri de la Tour 
d'Amergnc), contends against Mercy on 
the Upper Rhine, H, 169 ; takes part in 
^e victory of Nordlingen, 303 ; gains a 
victory at Zusmarshausen, iv. 164^ 
Tutficr, Sir James, suppresses resistance 
to Hamilton's levies by quartering 
soldiers on the householdeis of Glasgow, 
zv, Z55 ; recommends Hamilton to march 
through Yorkshire, 182 
Tumhara Green, the royal army checked 
at. i. 58 

Twiss, William, signs a declaration tn 
favour of toleration, i. 268 
Tynemouth Castle, Henry Lilbume's de- 
fection at, iv. 179 


UiSTER, struggle hetween Monro and the 
Confederates in. Hi. 26a 
United States of America, an analogy 
between The Case of the Army and the 
constitutiott of, Hi. 279 : the Agreement 
ef ike People compared with the State 
constitutions of^ 387 

Uttoxeter Hamilton's capitulation at, 
iv. xpa 


Uxbridge, opening of the treaty at, K. 
124 [ Fairfax’s head-quarters removed 
to, lii. 304 

Vane, Sir Henry, the^ elder, becomes a 
member of the Committee of Both King- 
doms, L 306 

Vane, Sir Henry, the younger, asks l^e 
Commons to refuse to negotia’’e with 
the king, i. 79 ; sent as a commissioner 
to Scotland, 17B ; suggests an^ amend- 
ment to the covenant, 230; listens to 
Charles's offer of liberty of cons ience, 
274 ; his saying on liberty of conscience, 
289; joins in proposing the appoint- 
ment of the Committee of B* th King- 
doms, 304 ; becomes a member of the 
Committee of Both Kingdoms, 306 ; one 
of the leaders of the war party, 327; 
resistance of the Commons to, 330 ; sent 
to York, 367 ; secret mission of^ to sug 
gest the deposition of the king, id . ; 
ODSsibly think*, of placing the Elector 
Palatine on the throne, H. 27 ; said to be 
for liberty of all re igion^ 31 ; seconds 
tt e motion for a self-aenying ordinance, 
go [ acts as tel er for the appoi tment of 
Fairfax to command the New Model, 
ZZ9: takes little part in the discussions 
at Uxbridge, tai ; receives an offer from 
Charles t&ough Ashbumham, Hi. 71; 
absents him»lf from the House, 241 ; 
opposes Marten s motion for a vote of 
No Addresses, 366 ; threatens the 
House of Commons with the interven- 
tion of the army, iv, 35; dissatisfied 
with Cromwells proposal to place the 
Prince of Wales on the throne, 58 j sup- 
ports the University of Oxford in its 
resistance to the visitation, 65 ; urges 
the Commons to come to an understand- 
ing with the City, 115 ; supports the 
retention of King, Lords, and Commons, 
J16 ; differs in opinion from Cromwell, 
2o8; sent as a commissioner to the 
Treaty of Newport^ 214 ; pleads with 
Charles for toleration, 217; attacks 
Charless final answer from Newport, 
265 ; objects to putting the king to 
death, 287 

Vaughan, Sir William, defeated by Crom- 
well, H. 201 ; proposed relief of Qhester 
by, 357 ; defeated near Denbigh, 377 
Vavasour, Sir Charles, defeated in 
Munster, i. 221 

Vavasour, Sir William, recalled from 
Gloucestershire, i. sent by the 

king to negotiate with the Independents, 

iu. 16 ; informs the king of an alleg^ 

plot to deliver him up, id. ; arrested 
and banished, i 7 , , - , 

Venice, the Republic of, Hennetts 
Maria asks for a loan of money from, 

iv. 224 

Vermuyden, Colonel, sent to reinfiwci 
Leveoi ii. sis ; joins Fairfitx, 237 
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Vemey, Edmund, expounds his royalist 
principles, i. 5 

Verney, Lady, sent to England to plead 
for the removal of her hi sband s se- 
questration, IV. 70 ; her efforts on her 
husband's behalf, 71 

Verney, Sir Edmund, political opinions of, 

i, 4 ; death at, 48 

Verney, Sir Ralph, refuses the covenant, 

ii. 194 ; exile and poverty of, iii. 304 ; 
expelled the House, air ; hm estate se- 
questered, IV. 71 ; regains his estate, 77 

V erneys, the, family history of, iii. 203, 
iv. 70 

Villiers, Lord Francis, joins Holland’s 
nsing, iv. 158 ; killed, 160 

Vines, Richard, preaches the sermon at 
the funeral of Essex, iii. 148 

Violet, ITiomas, loins in^ a plot fiw 
gaining the City fur the king, i. 269 

Vote of No Addresses, the, proposed by 
Marten in the House of Commons, 
and rejected, liL 366; supported by 
Rainsborough, iv. 9 ; carried in the 
Commons, 51 ; order to ^ draw up a 
declaration in justification of, ^ 52 , 
passed by the Lords under military 
pressure, 53 ; declaration in support 
of, 60 ; repealed, 210 ; its repeal re- 
voked, 274 


Wadding, Father Luke, writes that the 
pope has promised money for Ireland, 
u. 171 

Wages, fixed by the justices, iii. 195 
Wakeneld, captured by the royalistt 
and re-occupied by Sir T. Fmrtax, L 
88 ; talc-n again and lost by Fairfax, 140 
Wales, Rupert president^ of, L 316 J 
Charles passes through, ii. 290 
Wales, North, royalist rising expected 
in, IV. 41 ; Sir John Owen’s rLing in, 

Watw, South, success of Gerard in, n. 
2x3; Char’es wins over the gentry of, 
27s; lukewarmness of the gentry of, 
a''4 ; Charles fails to find recraits in, 
3x1; Laughame’s successes in, 376; 
Royer's resi-tance to Pa liament m, 
iy. 84 ; general revolt of, 118 ; royalists 
in, defeated at St. Fagans, 125 ; sur- 
render of Chepstow and Tenby in, 1x5 
Walker, Oement, attacks Nathaniel 
Fieimes, 1. 180 

Waller, Edmund, acts as a spy for the 
king, i. 7 ; his literary position, 8 ; 
nature of the royalism of, ih. ; asks 
the Commons to negotbte for peace, 
53 ; singled out by Charles for favour, 
89; undertakes the management of 
a royalist plot, xtt ; is engaged in 
furthenng the plot, 14s; arrest of, 
146 ; denounces Conway and Portland, 
156 ; denounces Northumberland, 157 ; 
denies knowledge of the military ax- 
rangements for the plot, 158 ; ex- 
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pelled the House, and left in prison, * 5 . ; 
pardoned, ii 37 

Waller, Su: Hardress, marches to Bow, 

Hi. 59; speaks sligh'ingly pf the 
A^^eement qf ik£ People^ iu. 389; 
routs insurgents in Cornwall, iv, 145 ; 
ordered to remain in the West, 174; 
sits as one of the king’s judges, 293 

Waller, Sir William, surrender o Ports- 
mouth to, i. 19 ; recovers Winchester 
and Chichester, 77, 78 ; his successes in 
Gloucestershire ana Monmouthshire, 
104 ; checked ^ Maurice, ib, ; called 
William the Conqueror, ib, ; takes 
Hereford, 130 ; abandons Hereford, 
and fails in an attack on Worcester, 
139 ; establishes himself at Bath and 
con esponds with Hopton, 167 , fights 
the battle of Lansdown, 169 ; retires 
to Bath, 172 ; besieges Devizes and is 
defeated on Round way Down, 173; 
abandons Bath, 179 ; proposal to place, 
at the head of a new army, 180 ; com- 
missioned by Essex to command a 
new army, 193 ; agrees to take instruc- 
tions from Essex, 238 ; occupies 
Famtiam, 244 ; at the^ head of a 
South-Eastern Association^ attacks 
Basing House, 150; surprises Craw- 
ford at Alton, and recaptures Arundel 
C^tle, 254 ; becomes a member of the 
Committee of Both Kingdoms^ 306; 
entrusted with the campaign in the 
West, 3x9 ; establishes himself at 
West Meon, 321 ; pushed back to 
Hinton Ampner, 322 ; fights the battle 
of Cheriton, 323; overruns a great 
part of Hampshire 330 ; expected to 
push on into the W^t^ 338 ; retreats 
to Famham, 340 ; joins Essex at 
Reading, 346; advances to Wantage, 
349 ; separates from Essex, 351 ; destroys 
the cross at Abingdon, and nearly sur- 
prises the king, 352 , takes. Sudeley 
castle, 353 ; joins Ei^x at Stow-on-the- 
Wold, tb , ; ordered to follow the king, 
354 ; pursues Charles, 359 : engages 
Charles at Cropredy BriOge, 362; is 
outmarched by Charles, li. 4 ; suggests 
the idea of the New Model Army, 5.; 
complains of the disorganisatton of his 
army, 6 ; takes refuge in Abingdon, ; 
retreats to Farnham, 15 . ordered to join 
Manchester, 31 ; stationed at Shaftes- 
bury, 34 ; is r^dy to serve under Man- 
chester, 37; urges the importance of 
destroying the king's army, 39 ; retreats 
from Shaftesbury, 42 : joins Manchester, 
43 , takes part in the flank inarch at 
Newbury, 46 ; pursues the king 53 ; 
proposes to fight again, ; makes a 
complaint against Manchester, 83 ; 
ordered to relieve Taunton, 94 ; o^ered 
to relieve Weymouth, 128 ; mutiny of 
the cavalry of, tb . ; dissatisfaction of the 
cavalry of, 178 ; takes part in the surpn^te 
of a patty near Devizes, 183 , retreats to 
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Ringwood, tb. ; end of his command, 
133 ; military chaiacter of, ib , , ^^iit as 
commissioner to Saffron Walden, iii. 233 ; 
his evidence against Cromwell discussed, 
382, «. ; placed on the Committee of 
Safety, 339 ; escapes to France, 349 ; 
arrested, iv, 275 

Wallrngford, garrisoned by the king, i. 66 ; 
surrender ot, iii. 109 

Walmer Cast’e, won by the royalists, iv, 
£35 ; blockaded by Rich, 146 ; surrender 
of, 171 

Walton, Valentine^ his son killed at 
Marston Mooi, n. i 
Wantage, occupied by Waller, i.349 
Wat party, the, policy of, i. 61 ; causes of 
the strength of, 80 , Essex gained over 
to, 184 , led by Vane and St. John, 327 ; 
avoids meeting the offer of Dutch media- 
tion with a diiect negative, 330 
Wardour Castle, siege of, i. 207 
Wareham, surpris d by the royalists, i. 

341 , taken by the pai liamentanans, ii. 34 
Warner, John, Alderman, becomes lord 
mayo*-, hi. 370; lestoies order in the 
city after the riots on Christmas Day, iv. 
46 , attack on the hou* e of, 98 ; keeps 
the city from joining Norwich, x^s 
Warrington, BailUe surrenders at, iv. 190 
Warwi^ Castlcj the Commons wish to 
place Charles in, iii. X05 ; the royalists 
propose to seize, iv. 91 
Warwick, Countessof, assists Lady Vemey, 
xv*. 73 j 77 

Warwicx, Earl of, 1618 (Robert Rich), 
proposal to mse a new army to be com- 
manded by, L 40 ; reigns his command, 
63 . attempts to relieve Exeter, 207 ; a 
colonial commissioner, 288 ; becomes a 
member of the Committee of Both 
Kingdoms, 306 ; relieves Lyme, '.56 ; 
resigns Jiis command as lord high ad- 
miial, u. 190 ; takes part in a proposal 
of terms to the king, iii. 2x3 : sent as 
commissioner to Saffron Walden, 233 ; 
L*ady Verney attempts to gain the 
support of, iv. 73 ; appointed lord high 
admiral, 135 ; secures the ships at Ports- 
mouth, and expects the revolted fleet to 
return to its duty, 146 ; weeds the d's- 
affected sailors out of the fleet, 173 ; ‘s 
separated from the royalist fleet by a 
storm and sails for the Downs, six , 
blockades the Prince of Wales’s fleet at 
Helvoetslu3^ 224 

"W aterford, occupied V'y the Irish,!. 1x5; 
congregation of the clergy held at, hi. 
156 , 

Watson, scout-ma.ster, brings in an inter- 
cepted desjpatch, ii. 243 
Webb, Major-General, votes against a 
surrender, iiU 68 

Welbeck House, taken by Manchester, H. 
at ; arrival of Charles at, 290 ; Charles 
holds a council of war at, 368 
Weldon, Colontd, sent to relieve Taunton, 
ii* 207 
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Welsh, the, suppoit Cnaries, I. 2S ; serve 
under Loid Herbeit, 76, Hertford^ 
levies amongst, 86 , d feuted by Waller 
at Highnam, 104 ; insist on besieging 
Gloucestet, 105 , form nearly the whole 
of Charles's infantiy at Naseby, li 250; 
discontented with the king, 34 < ; dislike 
of Pm itanism amongst, iv 84 ; defeated 
at St. Kagans, 125 
Wem, occupied by Bi ereton, i. 248 
Wentworth, Lord (Thonm Wentworth), 

' surprised bv Ciomwe 1 , iii. 59 
West, _ Frant'is, Col nel, commands the 
garrison of the Towei, iv. 130 
Western Association, the, plan for the 
found 1 non of, ii. x8o, delay in the 
formation of, 1R2 

Westminster, occupied by two regiments, 
iv 54 ; proposed withdrawal of regi- 
ments from, 122 , the Houses ask that the 
regiments may be left at, 126 : scenes of 
violence at the procession of the Suirey 
petit oners at, 127 

Westminster Abbey, destruction of monu- 
ments in, i. 132 

Westminster Hall, expulsion of the Suirey 
petitioners from, iv. X27, 128 , the king’s 
trial in, 297 

Westphalia, peace of, iv. 223^ 

Wexford, occupied by the Irish, i. 115 
Weymouth, sunenders to the royalists, 
i. X03 ; occupied by Essex, ^ 357 ; sur- 
pris»ed by Sir Lewis Dyves, ii. 128 ; re- 
covered Dv the parliamentarians, 179 
Whalley, Edwaid, Major, afterwards 
Colonel, steadiness of his retreat at 
^insborough, i. xgo ; routs Langdale 
at Naseby, ii. 2^9 ; sent to watch the 
king at Oxford, iii. 59 ; marches against 
Oxford, 9> ; takes Banbury Castle, 
108 ; takes part in the otficers’ petition 
on service m Ireland, 224; commands 
the guard over the kinm 284; ordered 
to attend the king to Richmond, 301 ; 
is ordered not to allow the removal of 
the king’s chaplains, 306 ; refus s to 
send away the chaplains, 307 ; asks 
Charles to renew his parole, iv, 2 J warns 
Charles of a plot to murder him, 10 ; re- 
stores order at Bury St. Edmunds, 127 ; 
sent in pursuit of Norwich, 142 ; secures 
London, 145 : appo'nted to witness the 
execution of Lucas and Lisle, 203 ; sits 
as one of the king’s judges, 29^ 
Wharton, Nehemiah, letters of, 1, 27 
Wheatley, occupied by Essex, i. 150 
Whiggamore raid, the, iv. 228 
Whitby, taken by Sir W. Constable, i. 3x5 
White, Francis, Major, holds that the 
only existing authority is that of the 
sword, iii. 362; asks the sohriers to 
join the I^etellers, iv. argues that 
Charles cannot he put to death except 
by the p >wer of the sw^rd, 30X, 302 
White, John, destroys Essex s efSgy* iu. 

t 49 

White, Robert, imprisoned for declaring 
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t^jat, in "battle, he uould as soon shoot 
the king as any other man, iii, 362 

Whitecoats, Newcastle’s regiment of, for- 
nnation of, i, 379, deatruction of, 381 

Whitehall, occupied by Barkstead's foot 
regiment, iv 54 ; march of a London 
mob atainst, 97; proposed withdrawal 
of the regiment from, 122 ; the Houses 
ask that the regiment may be left at, 
12$; conduct ot the Suirey petitioners 
in passing, 127 ; Fairfax takes up his 
quarteis at, 264 , the king remo\ed to 
St. James s from, 317, the king 
brought back to, 320; the king on 
the scaffold in front of, 321 ; the king’s 
body kept for some days at, ^24 ; story 
of Cromwell's visit to the king’s body 
at, 329 

Whitelocke, Bulstrode, joins the peace 
paity, 1. 53; his house plundered, 56; 
supports a negotiation, 80; Charles 
attempts to win over, ii. 85 ; consulted 
by Loudoun on a pn posed impeach- 
ment of Cromwell, 87 ; negotiates with 
Ciximwell, iy. 283 

Whitn.ore, Sir George, imprisoned for 
refusing to pay taxes to Paihament, 

i, 84 

Widdnngton, Sir Thomas, negotiates with 
Cromwell, iv. 283 

Wigan, welcomes Rupert, i. 366 ; advance 
ot the Scoitish horse to, iv. 183 ; plun- 
dered by Hamilton’s aimy, igo 

Wilde, Chief Baron, named as a commis- 
sioner on the king’s tiial, iv. 288 

Wildman, John, his evidence against 
Cromwell discussed, iii. 282, «. ; is 
present at the discussion in the Army 
Council on Tke Case of the Arrnjf, 382 ; 
declares that no man is bound by en- 
gagements which he considers unjust, 
384 ; attacked by Ireton for speaking of 
naiural rights, 385 ; publishes Putney 
Projects, IV. 47; committed for trial, 
54 

William of Orange, Prince; see Orange, 
Prince of 

Williams, John (Archbishop of "Vork), flies 
from Cawood, i. 33 

Williams, Roger, character of, i. 287; 
establishes himself at Providence, ih.\ 
arrives in England, 288 ; writes The 
Bloody Tenent f Persecution, ib, 

Willis, bir Richard, Governor of Newark, 

ii, 290 ; suggests a plan of campaign, 
366 ; welcomes Rupert at Newark, 372 ; 
appointed to command the horseguards, 
IJ3 ; supports Rupert’s insubordination, 

Willoughby of Parham, Lord, joins 
Cromwell at Nottingham, i. 159 ; sur- 
prises Gainsborough, 188 ; dissolution of 
his force, 1 91 ; Cromwell sent to support, 
239 ; meets Fairfax and Cromwell at 
Boston, 240 ; charge lirought by Crom- 
well against, 304 ; besieges Newark, 31$ ; 
cboaen speaker of the House of Lords 


after the secession of the Independents, 
ill. 339 ; impeached, 3S7 ,* escapes, iv. 
Ss; \ice-admiral of the royalist fleet, 
154; appointed^ to cominaiid in five 
counties, 195 ; dismissed, 2^3 
Wilmot, Lord, 1643 (Heniy Wilmot), his 
conduct at Edgehill, i. 45, 46 ; takes 
part ill the battle of Round \.'ny Down, 
173 ; is rebelled by Essex, 201 , tal-es 
part in the battle of Cropredy Bridge, 
362 ; intiigues of, ii ii , aire^t and 
banishment of, 12 ; proposal to appoint 
lieutenant-colonel under NewcastL*, iv. 
196 

Winceby, cavalry action at, i. 240 
Winchtster, admits the royalists, and is re- 
taken by Waller, i. 78 ; sui prised by the 
royaJistb, 253 ; occupied by W.aller, 330 i 
its castle taken by Cromwell, ii. 3G2 , 
plan for surprising the castle of, iv. 157 ; 
Charles welcomed at, 279 
Winchester, Maiqius of, 1628 (John 
Paulet), fortifies Bising House, i. 250; 
taken prisoner, ii 365 
Windebank, Thomas, Colonel, sunenders 
Blechington House, li. aoi ; shot, li, 
"Windsor, occupied by a parliamentary 
garrison, 1. 40 ; failure of Rupert to 
storm, 55 ; Esse^ falk back on, 23S ; 
the k»ngs removal to, iii. 307 ; Berkeley 
before the Council of the Army at, iv, 
33 ; trayer meeting and consultation at, 
44 ; plan for sui prbmg the castle of, 
157 ; headquarteis removed to, 255 ; 
the king removed to, 280 ; funeral or 
Charles at, 324 

Winwick, defeat of Hamilton’s army at, 
iv. 190 

Wirral Hundred, fall of rents in, iii. 196 
Witches, burnt m Scotland, i. 227 
Woburn, Lauderdale driven from, iii 342 
Wogan, Edward, Captain, deserts to the 
Scots, iv. 91 

Wom'^n, House of Commons attacked by 
a mob of, i. 286 ; killed and disfigured 
after Naseby, ii. 252 ; killed by the 
Covenanters m Methven Wood, 202 ; 
lulled after Philipbaugh, 355 ; useful in 
influencing members of Pailiament, iiL 
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Woodcroft, royalist insurgents defeated at, 
iv. 145 

Woodstock, Charles escapes capture at, 
352 ; attacked by Rainsborough, iii. 

Worcester, occupied by Byron, i, 29; 
Rupert’s arrival at, 30; occupied ^ 
Essex, 31 ; Essex leaves a garrison in, 
42 ; abandoned by the parliamentarians, 
66 ; misconduct of the soldiers in the 
cathedral of, ib . ; Waller fails in an 
attack on, 139 ; arrival of Charles at, 
353 J Charles proposes to concentrate an 
army at, iii. 18 ; sui-render of, 139 ; the 
volunteers for Ir<sj*jad quartered at, 285 ; 
army forming at, 302 

Worcester, first Marquis of, 1642 (Henry 
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Somerset), a dukedom offered to, ii, 167 ; 

. complains of Chajies’s treatment of his 
son, ui. 47 

Woicester, second Marquis of, 1646 
(Edward Somerset), helps the queen to 
find money for Ormond, iv. 163; set 
Glamorgan, Earl of 

Woisley, Mr., takes part in a plot for the 
king's escape, iv ga 

Wray, Sir Christopher, takes the part of 
Loid Willoughby against ^Manchester, 
i- 304 

Wnght, Robert, acts as parliamentary 
agent at Pans, Ui. 43 

Wruth, Sir Thi»mas, moves the impeach- 
ment of the king, iv. 50 

Wycombe, High, plundered by Hurry, i. 
156 


Yarmouth, the Prince of Wales attempts 
to win, iv. 171 

Yeomans, Robert, executed for a plot to 
be. ray Bristol to Rupert, i. 99 

Yeovil, manoeuvres of Fairfax near, SL 
269, 270 

York, James, Duke of (second son of 
Charles 1 .), sent for by his father, ii. 359 ; 
ordered to go to Xi eland, tii. 18 ; proposal 


to summon to Westminster, 43 ; taken 
prLsoner at Oxford, 109 , design to cany 
off from Northumberland's care, 584 : 
plot for the escape of, iv 83 ; proposal 
to raise to tne throne, 99 ; escapes to 
Holland, lot ; asked to command the 
royalist fleet, 154 

York royalists at, i. 15 ; relieved by New- 
castle, 71 ; Newcastle retreats to, 83 ; 
Newcastle shut up in, 337 ; preparations 
for the siege ib. ; prug’es"* of the siege 
of, 367 ; Newcastle treau for the surren- 
der of, 370 ; continues to held out, 371 ; 
retreat of the besiegers of, 372 ; surrender 
of, 3S2 ; mutiny against Poyntz at, in. 
322 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

YorkshirCj. division of opinion in, 1. 33 ; 
success of Newcastle in, 71 ; struggle for 
the West Riding of, 86; strength of 
local feeling in, 194; stiong position of 
the Fairfaxes in, 315; Lord Fai^rfax 
appointed to be-jiege fortresses in, ii 4 ; 
mutiny of the royalist cavalry from, 235 ; 
Charles invited into, 277 ; offers m^e to 
Charles by the gentlemen of, 290 

ZusMARSHAUSEN, battle of, iv. X64 
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